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Introducdon 


In the twentj'-thiw years that have passed since 1 wrote 
Old Civitizations of tlie New World much admdonal material has 
been obtained, many new discoveries madcp^ tnany theories and 
conclusions have been cast aside and many others that were tidi' 
culed in 1929 have been accepted. It would seem at Brst thought 
that tx^nsidering the fact that archaeologists and anthmpologists 
have been studying the remains of the andent Americans, excavat¬ 
ing in the mined dtiesp disinterring the dead, puzzling their brains 
over inscriptions^ for several centuries^ that there would be httle oi 
nothing new to leam or disasver. But the surface scarcely has been 
scratched as yet. Even ruins and buirial places that have been fcno^vn 
for hundreds of years are only partially excavated and there ate 
hundreds—probably thousands—in the vast Ande^ regions of South 
America or hidden in the dense jungles and mighty forests of Cen¬ 
tral America and Mexico^ that have never been located. 

Dr. Rubin de la Borbolla of the Museo Nadonal in Mexico City 
told me that in the State of Chiapas alone over two hundred sites 
had been located but never yet invesri^ted^ and even in the vicin¬ 
ity of great dries in Peru there are countless burial mounds never 
yet excavated* many pyiamids and numerous ruined dries that 
never have been studied. 

Among the Andes, in remote dehles and valleys far from the 
beaten uack there are ruins of g^eat dtks that, in their heyday, 
must have been inhabited by tens of thousands of persons, yet these 
never have even been visited by scientists. So vast am the remains of 
Peru's ancient dvilisation alone that as one eminent archaec4cgist 
expressed it, "'It would take a thousand men a thousand years to 
even parrially study and excavate all of the Incan and pie-Incan 
cmains in Peru."' 
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It is true that we have acquired a verj' great knowledge of many 
of America's ancient civilizationSp hut for every fact that has been 
firmly estafalbhed there are a dozen puzdes sUlJ unsolved. Progress,, 
however^ is constantly being made. He antiquity of remains^ which 
was a short time ago largely a matter of guess work, can now be 
fairly accurately determined by means of the radioactive-carbon 
cesu 

Theories of die origins of the ancient Americans and their amaz¬ 
ing cultures and attainments that^ a few y^rs agOp would have met 
with ridicule and been deemed preposterous by the old schemt of 
archaeologists are now accepted as factual by many of the leading 
authorities on the subject* Yet even on many basic matters scientists 
do not agree. 

Their estimates of the age of many of die remains varies from 
several centuries before the Christian era to several centuries a.d. 
Neither do they agree as to which of the ancient civihzadons is the 
oldest^ whether they are related or connected, whether or not one 
was influenced by anodierp the identities of the deities of the ancient 
Americans and many other important mauers- 

In writing this book 1 have been guided mainly by my own 
first hand studies and observations over more than an average life- 
time, and by my familiarity with the living Indians of Mexico, 
Central and South America^ snd my understanding of their psy¬ 
chology, mental reactions, eupersiimns and CTaftsmanship. I have 
been guided by common sense, logical conclusions, and obvious facts 
rather than by the assumptions and theories oF others. If my con¬ 
clusions arc sometimes at variance with those of some archaeologists^ 
the question of who fa right is up to the reader to decide. 

In setting forth my theory of the Old World origins of the ancient 
American civihzations 1 have confined myselF to establfahed facts 
and recorded historical evidence. In this connection I have drawm 
freely upon the results of Mrs.^ Vcrrill s mtensive studies of the 
ancient Asiatic dvilizadons and dynasties, a work to which she 
has devritfid fifteen years and more of research during which she 
has learned to decipher the archaic Sumerian linear Script used on 
the inscribed tablets and monuments of the Sumerians. Her monu¬ 
mental work, Gods WhQ Were Mcft, still in manuscript form, has 
been comm^ded and accepted by many eminent archaeoltigists^ 
among diem Dr. Junius Bird, Dr. Gordon Ekhohn, Dr. Rubin de 
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la Borbolla, Dr. Atitoitfo Costello Branca* Dr. Charles F* Elvers, 
and others. 

No doubt I will be criticised for using the terrns ''King," ‘^Em¬ 
peror/ ''Kingdom/' and '"Empire/' when refening to the greatest 
of the ancient dviliMtions of America and their rulers. 1 am quite 
aware that, strictly speaking, there were no kings, princes, queens 
or princesses among the majority of American Endian tribes* and 
that, in most cases, the ruiers or chieftains w'ere chosen because of 
their bravery and prowess in battle, their fame as “medicine men,” 
their msdom and oratorical ability or some other outstanding char- 
acteristics. But even so it is splitting hairs to maintain th^t these 
tribal or confederation rulers were not kings* for the dictionaries 
define £Lenc as: “A male ruler or sovereign/' and kun'CDOm as: "A 
territory ruled by a king or queen. Any sphere of influence/' and 
EAtPEnoE as "TTie sovereign or suptejne mSer of an empire;" the 
term eaipiiie being defined as “Supreme power or dommiou, the 
region ruled by an emperor or sovereign."' 

Therefore* any chief or “Great Lom who ruled a tribe or a na¬ 
tion* was technically and properly a "lung” unless u-e lestria the 
terms "king” and 'emperor' to meri of coyal blood. In that case the 
rulers of both the A 2 tecs and Incans^as well as those of the Mayas, 
the Zapotecs, and others, vvere literally Kings or Emperors, for the 
mleis of the ancient Mexicans and PemvianiS were both of foyal 
families. In fact the members of the Panaka family* who were the 
Incas of Peru, always married their sisters in order to preserve the 
purity of royal blood (a custom that was also followed by the Phar¬ 
aohs of Egypt)- E fe^l justified therefore in referriug to the 
Incas as emperors and to the Aztec rulers as klngSH Moreover* the 
Mexican arcmaeologists refer to the Aztecs as the Jmperio Alericnno 
or Mexican Empire, 

Much as we do know of Americas ancient civilizations, much 
as we have learned, vast as is the material on which scientists do 
agree* there is far more to be learned, for much oF the history of 
the ancient Americans is as great a mystery as ever, which makes 
it such a fascinatingly mteresting subject. 

A. Hyatt Vereill 

July, 1952 



CHAPTEK 1 


Analysis of Ancient Civilizations 


At the tune when Columbus rctiched America the entite 
continent, including the West Indies, was inhabited by thou¬ 
sands of tribes and races of aborigines whom Columbus called 
“Indians" under the mistaken idea that he had leached India. 
Although the geographical eitot was soon discovered, yet for some 
inexplicable reason me misnomer remained, and despite countless 
attempts to change it and adopt some disrindive name for the 
native American, they ate still referred to as Indians, although 
the British call them Red Indians to distinguidi them from the in¬ 
habitants of India, while we refer to the latter as East Indians. 

At the time of the arrival of the S^iards many of the Indians 
were primitive savages, others had aeveloj^d various degieos of 
culture and some had reached amadng heights of civilization. 1 
have often been asked, "What is the difference between a culture 

and a civilization’?" ^ ^ . 

Cultures are stepping stones from primitive savageiy to the^av- 
ilized state. In its hroarSst sense a culture begins when a prmitive 
race t 3 k£s to ntaking and using weapons^ builds hunai^ or sli«t€rs 
and cooks food. But in its tno^c common and restricted senss a 
culture implies a knowledge of certain crafts and aitSp such as 
wravingp pottery matings or carving. With the establishnient of 
manent viilagesp the cultivation of the soil, a more or less orranized 
govemmentp codes of laws or re^lationSp the development of a nu¬ 
merical ^'siem^ a concrete religion and definite deities, and e 
high ptofidenty in many arts^ the culture he™s to approach a 
civilization p But there is stil! a gap to be crossed. The Pueblo people 
of our Southwest attained a very high cultural state but could not 
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have been induiied among the dviliied races. Neither cc^d the 
Iriquois or "Six Nations" Confederation despite their advanc^ 
form of their huge, ivell buUt houses their este^ 

lished villages or towns, their skill in many arts and crafts^ their 
numerical and calendrical systems, their pictorial ideographic writ- 
ingx their religion and deities, their agricultural attainmrats and 
other matters. But when a highly cultured race reachtt the point 
where it ratablishes true cities, constructs massive buildings of sto^ 
or other permanent materials, huilds roads and bridges, erects carvw 
monuments and inscribed stelae, posses^ a knowl^ge of mathc^ 
astronomy and other sciences, imgates the arid soil to tender 
it productive, develops accurate calendri^ and numerical systems, 
possesses a written, inscribed or otherwise recordable 
an o^nized systematic Mvemment, maintains a wcU-dtilled, well- 
equipped army, attains me highest proficiency in all the more im¬ 
portant arts and crafts, produces metallutgists of the highest skill, 
then a true civilization is attained- 

just why some tribes or races advanced so much further tb^ 
Others living ujidcr conditions and cnviionnicfitj is 3 puz^c. 

The first steps toward culture were of course due to necesrity. To 
prot^t himself man had to have weaponSp to keep himself warm 
be had to have some $oit of covering for his body, and although 
a cave served very well for a shelter, caverns were not alivays avaih 
able, so attificial idlers were devised- E^ch upward step along 
the cultural highway led to another and with the improvement m 
weapons, with DCtter homes and better garments, man s lot steadily 
improved until he was able to devote some of his attention to the 

making of ba5ket!7, pottery and %veavine. 

We must also remember that men of all races and all ages have 
been blessed or cursed with ambition^ with an overwhelming desire 
to improve conditionSi to better themselves and their fellows; and 
the more they succeeded in this the greater their ambition to accom¬ 
plish more and greater things. It is very largely this urge that has 
lifted our o^vn civilization to its present height. All great inventions 
and discoverieSr all improvements in living, economic and other 
conditions^ have been me direct results of this basic ambidori. Or 
course there always are a certain number who are entirely lacking 
in any desire to improve themselves or their conditions. They ace 
perfectly concent to vegetate, to continue leading a humdrum^ un- 
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eventful life, to eschew aU modem improvenients and inventitms. 
We have excellent examples of this among the "Hillbillys ' and iso¬ 
lated motjitiain people of out own country and to a lesser extent 
among the “Crackers” of our southern states. Although they aie 
included in our civilization yet in reality they are merely in a 
cultural state, and a rather loiv state of culture at that. 

Similar conditions undoubtedly obtained among the various 
tribes and races. Some were ambitious and constantly sought int- 
provenicfit while some were content to lemaio as they were,. j 
the result that whereas some of the ancient Americans attained 
civilizations that ctjualcd and in many tvays excelled those of th 6 
Old World, others who were their neighbors possessed only ^Itures. 

Apparently neither geographical, climatic nor meteiological coii- 
ditiems had any great bearing upon the development of the andent 
civilizations of America, In the bleak and barren heights of the 
Andes, miles above the level of the sea, on the desert coastal strip 
of Peru, in the hot tropical jungles of equatorial America, on the 
plains of the Mexican highlands, and m the humid tropical Y^eys 
near the coasts, the great dvilizarions flourished equally well and 
reached equally astounding heights. Neither were these andent civ¬ 
ilizations developed by any one type of aborigine. There were deseit 
tribes, forest tri^ lowland and highland tribes, races accustomed 
to hot arid districts, tribes inured through the agps to steaming, 
ram-drenched humid forest areas; people whose ancestors always 
had dwelt by the sea and others whose homes were amid snow¬ 
capped peaks. , 

Among the makeis of America s andent civilizations were wa^ 

like and peaceful races. Some were bom conquerors who organized 
ivars on their neighbors and subjuMied them as ruthlessly and as 
successfully as Caesar. Others, whose dvLlizations had reached 
equal heights gave battle only in defense of their homes. Some 
were crueT, bloodthirsty, and gloried in human sacrifices, offering 
and even cannibalism, while others, fully if not roore advance^ 
were gentle and kindly, passionately fond of music and amused 
themselves with innocent games, sports, contests, and 

But in one respect all were similar. All possess^ a highly de¬ 
veloped esthetic and artistic taste, a remarkable gpnius for otganizar 
tion, a superior mentaUty, g^eat creative ability, an extreme swse 
of idealism, and indomitable wfill power. Perhaps these more than 
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any oilier factors were wh^t led certain races Do otiainments so far 
^mssing all other ancient Americans that it seems scarcely posr 
sibfe that they were of the same ancestral race. 

Another remarkable feature of the ancient American civilizations 
is that while they were so similar in a gmat many ways they dif¬ 
fered so greatly in others. All constructed enormous massive build¬ 
ings, imposing temples^ magnificent palace and huge populous 
cities^ bat in me details these were not at all alike. No other Amer¬ 
ican race^ nor Old World race for that matter^ ever equaled the 
Mayas when it came to the constmetion of decorative^ ornate build¬ 
ings. On the other hand the buildings of the Aztecs were plain by 
comparison^ but they were so beautifully proportioned^ so thor¬ 
oughly artistic in their severe type of decoration that in some re¬ 
spects they were more attractive than those of the Mar^^. MoreovcTp 
they were placed on the summits of titanic pyramidal mounds which 
rendered them all the more impressive and imposing. 

In tlie high civilization of the pre-Incam and Incam^ that in 
many respects was the most advanced of the three major dviliza- 
tious of andent America, ornate decorative architecture held no 
place. Tbdr buildiags, cnormousp impressive and magnificent^ were 
constructed of huge stone bltxiks of many forms and angles all so 
carefully cut and fitted that even with no cement or other binder 
they remain today as solid and indestructible as when first erected 
thousands of years agp. 

Although die Mayas, the Aztecs and the Peruvians all had ex¬ 
cellent numerical systems and accurate ealendrical systems, and aU 
possessed a deep knowledge of mathematics and astrononiy, each 
was distinctive. The Aztecs used a decimal numerical sj’stenTp the 
Mayas* numerical system was vigesimal and that of the Incans was 
based on the primitive digital five oc bi-decimal counu All three 
ealendrical systems were hosed on the lunar year of three hundred 
and sixty days, and in order to make this coincide with the solar 
year, five nameless days were added, with an additional day every 
four years as in our leap years. But among the Aztecs and Mayas 
the Eve extra days were regarded as unlucky and were feared^ 
whereas among the Peruvians they were days for rejoicing, when 
no work was done and the people spent the time in menymaking, 
dandng and celebrating until the period ended with the Rehirm 
of the Sun ceremonies and the lighting of the New Hies. 
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It is quite possible, i» fact probable, that all three of major 
American dvilizabwis were oHshoots, or 1 might say the develoo- 
ments, of a single advanced cultuie, or that one had been strong ) 
inBucnced by another. In fact there are many wdences lo prove 
that the Central American and Mexican civilizations had their be- 
einnines on the coastal area of South America where, according to 
a,e most recent carbon tests, there aro the most ancient known 
remains of an advanced culture in America, 

Dunne the past few years aidiaeologisis, for some unknotra anO 
inexplicable r^n, have constantly been reducing die es^ated 
aees of ancient American lemains, but now that the arl»n test 
1^ been discovered they no longer can guess and juggle dates to 

suit themselves. ^ . l 

Also, for some equally incomprehensible reason, «rt3marohaeolf> 
cists bebtde the andeni American civilizations. They have stat^ 
fliat Montemma'ss&called palace was merely ^ 
those used by (he Mexican Indians of today and that the incam 
were ignorant, untutoral semi-savages. How any sa^ and tnwlli- 
cent person can believe such tommy-rot is foMnwivable, for the 
abundant evidence, both documentary and m the fonn of romams, 
to prove the utter falseness of such statements. 

Despite the stupendous amount of study, invesngauon, etiola¬ 
tion and excavatory work that has been carried on by areha^logists 
for several centuries, the fact remains that w^t we actually know 
of the andent dvilizarions of America is far less than what we do 

"^^ch year, each month, new Facts ate being learned new 
links in the chain discovered. All we can do is to and wait 

with open minds, casting aside mattm that are proved imtenabk 
and tteisuring those that are proven facts. And we must learn not 

to cemsider anything impossible. 

In the past many a matter regarded as an impossibility has been 
proven a fact. At any time, somewhere, some exoloration or ex- 
civadon may reved a revolutionary and epochal discove^, some¬ 
thing utterly undreamed of. some remains that will prove Ae master 
key ro the unsolved puzzle of America's andent civrhzanons. 


CHAPTER 2 


The Mystery of die Indian 


The builders of America's andmt dvilizations are always 
referred to as IndianSi but if they were Indians, how did it happen 
that of all the thousands of tribes of Indians in North, Soiith^ and 
Central America only a few tribes in South and Central America 
and Mexico ever deveiepcd a high state of civilization, originated 
and perfected remarkable and accurate numcricnl and calendrical 
systems, erected magnificent buildings, reached unparalleled skill 
in many am and crafts, performed engineering feats that put those 
of the Old World to shame^ evolved extremely complex religions 
with a muldplkit)^ of deiries* worked out most efficient yet unique 
forms of government, developed agriculture to the highest degree, 
possessed a deep knowledge of astronomy and the higher mathe¬ 
matics, institute the greatest irrigation sj^tems that ever had 
existed, were expert metaSurg^sts and gem cutters, and had well- 
driiled, i^’cll-equipped armies and efficient officers? 

But if these builders of Americas ancient civilizatiotis were mt 
Indians, as we know them, who were they? For that matter who 
nre the Indians? 

Many theories have been advaut^ to explain the presence of 
the si>called Indians in America. Some have claimed dial they 
migrated to America from the Old World in prehistoric tiines when 
the conrinents were connected by land bridges or when the open 
water areas were far smaller than today. S^e have maintamed 
that these first human beings to reach America came over via 
northern Europe and Greenland; others with equally plausible 
arguments have expressed the opinion that they crossed Froin one 
condnenr to the other not far from the equator and perhaps by the 
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woy of Atlantis. A few have believeii that the Indians were truly 
indigenous* that their ancestors were evolved or created in America, 
and have defied anyone lo prove that Uke conditions and like en¬ 
vironment could not have produced human heings in one ^rt of 
the world as well as in anomer and that even if ape-like fos^ men 
ne\'ex have been found in Americnt as in Asia and Africa, it did not 

E tove that they did not exist and that sooner or later^ they might 
e discovered. But the theory that has had the most adherents was 
that our Indians were nl/ descendants of Asiatics who crossed over 
by way of the Behring Straits and the Aleutian Islands* 

All of diese various theories had their strong as weU as their weak 
points. There was also the question of the age of man in America, 
the approximate time of his appearance on the scene. For a long 
time it w*as thought that he arrived in the New World compara¬ 
tively recently* only a few thousand years ago—but gradually, as 
more extensive and more systematic archaeological work ^vas earned 
on, mark's age in America was steadily pushed back. Rema^ins of his 
handiwork; stone weapons, camp sites and fire sites* kiichen mich 
dens and once-inhabited caves, potsherds md even human bones, 
proved that man had lived in America for an almost inconceivable 
length of time. Then came the Fblscsn Man, so-called because 
proofs of his presence were first found near Folsom, New Me.xico, 
These consbeed of an entirely unique form of stone arrows and 
spear heads. Long* slender* rounded rather than Bat* they ^vere beau¬ 
tifully made and prmed that Folsom Man had advanced far along 
the road toward culture. The depth at which the artifacts were 
found and the stratification of the soil proved dieii great antiquity. 
Then an even greater discovery w'as made. Associated with the Fol¬ 
som weapons were the bones of long extinct animals; mammoths* 
primitive elephants* giant bison, camels* three-toed horses, grant 
gmund sloths and others, all fossil creatures of the remote Pleisto¬ 
cene Period. And as stone arrorv and spear heads were beneath the 
bones it proved the presence of man in North America for ten thou¬ 
sand years or more. 

Had there been but one such find the great age of the relics 
might have been questioned but as time went by more and more of 
the Folsom points were found in assodation with the remauis of 
Pleistocene animab In more than fifty localities* Then* near Colo- 
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rado. Texas, the typicat stJ^Tie weapons were found embedded in 
the bones of animals, pro^^ng that they had been hunted and killed 
by men in the almost inconceivably distant past when the great 
gbeiaJ cap covered much of North America and strange beasts of 
gigantic size roamed over what is now the United States. 

MoreovcTp the easily lecognizable Folsom points were turning up 
in countless localities far from their original source, until they had 
been obtained from all but one or two of the states in the Umon. 
But still more was yet to come. In strata far beneath the remains 
of Folsom MaDp anthropologists found the remains of an e%^en older 
race whom they called Sandia Man and whOp unless all accepted 
evidences and data are wonhles, mhabited North America in pre- 
gladal days—perhaps over fifty thousand years ago. 

The adherents of the comparatively receot immigration of man 
theory could not stand for thisp but as they could not alter the evi¬ 
dence they reflated the time of the last glacial era and brought it 
down to about ten thousand years ago^ a time that did not greatly 
conflict with their own ideas on the subject. Then, in Me?dco> 
archaeologists dbcoveied skeletons of men beneath very ancient 
lava flowSj and others under strata^ that proved them to be even 
more ancient than Folsom Man. The skulls of these extremely 
ancient Mexicans were in such good conditioit that the heads and 
feces could be reconstructed. V^en this had been done it was 
found that these extremely ancient people of Me.xico differed not 
at all from the present day Indians, proving that even in the in¬ 
calculably ancient period to which th^ lived the s<>called Indians 
were highly developed intelligent human beings far superior to 
their feUows of the Old World of the same era and far more ad¬ 
vanced in their culture. 

Perhaps even more ancient than any of the human lemams and 
w^eapons so far discovered in America are the drawings on the walls 
of various caves in Hava Supai Canyon ^ Arizona. These dearly 
show men attacking and IdUing the long-extinct North American 
ibex, the woolly rhinoceros, primitive imperial elephants and even 
one creature that looks suspiciously like a dinosaur. Possibly the 
welJ-executed drawings^ done fay scraping away a layer of one color 
of sandstone to expose another, a crude form of cameo^ may have 
been the work of some Folsom Man artist or perhaps ev^en a Sandia 
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Man. No one can say for no human bones or weapons have been 
found in the caves.* 

These discoveries seemed to bolster up the theory of the Indians 
having originated in America, but the opranents of this theory 
came back with the question; If so why h^ no one discovered re¬ 
mains of anthropoid apes in America and no trace of primitive ape^ 
like men? 

That such evoludonary fossils had not been discovered was merely 
negative evidence, and for all anyone could say, they might exist 
somewhere. As if just to prove this the case:, fossil remains of lemui- 
like animals tverc discovered in fossil beds in oui western states. 

Meanwhile the adherents of the trans-Atlantic immig iadoa 
theory piled up evidence in su^jort of their contentions. They 
pointed out that a great many, in fact the majority, of Indian tiib^ 
of eastern America had traditions of their ancestors having come 
from the east or "Sunrise,” 

Moreover, there was abundant evidence, in the form of ancient 
Phoenician records of various sorts, to move that thousands of years 
before the Christian era these famed voyagers had large ocean¬ 
going well-rig^ ships and made regular trips between the Medi¬ 
terranean and £nglaiid, around Africa to India and across the 
China Sea, and therefore might easily have crossed the Atlantic 

(Fig- 1>. 

'niroughout all of this controversy the adherents of the Behring 
Sea immigjation stuck to their guns. Although they admitted that 
if the Asiatics did cross over to Alaska they were fairly tvell-ad- 
vanced in culture and that they were comparatively few in num- 
bets, yet tliey did not or could not explain why the Asiatics had 
not brought food-plants, or domestic animals with them. And al¬ 
though they claimed that all the Indians of the three Americas had 
descended from these few wandeicre who crossed to America by 
the ivay of Behring Sea they did not take into consideratioti the 

• Tliis would POE iiieikatE ihsx lliejsc wbo nude tbc dctuall^ knew 

living dmouuf^ Thxj may kave kuod ttt foasil skeklup s and i^consmiirted 
tbero. It luis been stitcd that tlic foQqrniits of tbree^oed dinowiLrt toother with 
those of andent bmvc been kund in llie nxt in the cRnymi. 1 d&ubt 

if the footprints af dirpc-tised dincjsatirs can always be disdngjishcd tmm tbase 
of some of tbc fossil thr^^med birds t!mi may weD have been coptempomne- 
ous with the ImpetiaL elephants, wpoUy ibinocn^ and plssiOGOie man. 
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enormws length of rime it \^'ould have requiied for them to have 
incteased ^od muldplied and Found their way across the continent 
to the Atlantic coast and as far southward as Tieira del Fuego, a 
length of rime that was gutter than they u^re willing to admit 
human beings had exised in the New World. 



Fig. 1 


Hie chief propagandist of this theory was Dr. AleS Hrdli^ka 
who in order to eKplain the presence of Indians using the Atha¬ 
bascan language in our far Northwest, dbimed that some of his 
Behring immigrants had crossed the continent, remained in 
the east until they evolved and developed an entirely new bngoage 
and culture, and then had trekked back to Alaska! But he could not 
find a tvay to e?cplairi how it happened that if his theoretical Asiatic 
migrants arrived in a fairly advanced cultural state, their descend¬ 
ants wandered southward for tens of thousands of miles to southern 
Chile and Patagonia and there left remains of a most primitive 
character, the crudest of crude stone Lmplements> skulls or human 
beings who were of a ^'ery primitive type and descendants such as 
the Onas and Alakaleuts wno are probably rhe low'esc, most prim¬ 
itive Indians in all America. 

In addition to his pet Behring Sea theory, Dr. Hrdlifika divided 
all Indians mco two types—the "long-headed" and '^round-headed'" 
races, and he and hh followers maintained that the relationship 
and status of any tribes or individuals could be determined by the 
type of craniums they possessed. 
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It ivould have been just as reasonable to have attempted to sep* 
araie and classify the races or tribes by the colors of their skuis or 
hair, for among members of any race or tribe, or e^'en in the 
family, there often are some nmnd-headed and some long-headM 
individuals rot to taention those whose skulls are intermediate in 
form. In fact I haw a photograph of three brothers belonging to 
the Kuna tribe of Panama, one of whom is of the extreme long¬ 
headed type, another equally typically round-headed while die 
third has a head that cannot he classified as either long or round. 

Unquestionably the teal truth is that man esme to America 
from me Old World via all of these various routes. Some catm 
from Europe by the way of Gteenlatid, others across the Atlantic 
Co South America, some via the Behnng Straits, and others across 
the Pacific: the intermingling of all of these widely db-erse people^ 
and for all we know some truly indigenous taces-resulted in the 
American Indians that inhabited the New World before the Vik¬ 
ings reached America. 

Even those who have steadfast!v held to the Behring Straits 
theory are beginning to have their doubts. In a paper publishecl in 
the Museum Jtmnial of the University of Pennsylvania from a lec- 
tnie delivered by Dr. J. Alden Mason he states that there was 
nothing to indicate Old World influences on the ancient American 
civilitations, that oil were “wholly, distinctively of pure blooded 
American Indian origin.” 

When 1 asked Dr, Mason just what he meant hy a “pure blooded 
Indian” if, as be had contended, all our Indians were descendants 
of Mongols who had reached America via the Behring Straits, he 
was somewhat at a loss but stated that the paper was written twenty- 
five years ago and that opinions had changed since then! 

Even the most skeptical ctmnot ignore or cast aside sdeatifically 
established facts and when the new carbon radioactive method of 
detennining the autiauity of remaitis came into use it was found 
that a number of cultural sites throughout North, Central, and 
South America far antedated those of the oldest known human 
remains in Alaska. Charcoal from a pie-Alcut village site on Uni¬ 
mak Island was found to date from 1067 B.c. or some three to eight 
thousand years after North America was quite thickly populated by 
a large number of distinct tribts, each with its own culture and its 
ovm jUngLiage. 
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Lind! quite rcccndy the ages of the various cjttrcuiely andent 
Americans were largely a matter of guesswork but, with the recently 
discovered carbon radioactive method, dates with a rrtargin of some 
five hundred years are obtainable, provided there is available car¬ 
bon in the remains.* 

In the ca se of the E^isotn Man, charcoal and partly burned bones 
that have been tested give the foUowing results: 

Folsom site near Lubbock, Texas: Burned bones of extinct bison, 
9900 E.C. 

Nevada gypsum cave: Dung of ground sloth associated with pres¬ 
ence of man. S-KM b.c. 

But perhaps the most surprising and significant (act brought to 
light tvas the extreme antiquity of the tri^ cultures of a number 
of OUT living North American Indians. 

In Arizona charcoal of the Cochise (Apache^ culture was dated 
as 4982 b.c. Burned bones from the Sage Creek, Wyoming, Vuma 
Indian culture were definitely dated as 4925 b.c. Deer antlers from 
Indian Knoll, Kentucky, were dated as B352 b.c. Charcoal from 
the Lamoka HI site in New York State dared back to 4332 b.c. 
Wood found among human remains in Bat Cave, New Mexico, 
was dated as over lOOO b.c. and even at that time the people were 
agriculturists and cultivated maize, for cobs of com were found 
associated with the humart remains. FinaUy, rope sandals taken From 
beneath lava in Fort Rock Cave, Oregon, were found to date from 
7002 B.C.** 

• Tbii piocess is based on tbe rajlioactiwe (leterk>nitkni of csi^Di It k i highly 
nebeuca] a^d invoKwi. but wry oertsin, process; but unPartuniitely only ooenpaTO^ 
dTcly fttr uf the most ancieni eviiknces of miiu''s presence indude caibon on 
wliki) to moke dae lAt. Stone iveapons and imploiijentsy pottery^ udrthatral 
hoiic3» offoEil no opportuniTy to malu the test. Thus in the ease of the myv 
tetious Cod^ inJtme in Pansjnji, ukhough there were thdojunds of stone nwnu- 
ments* *^*^*^5 of of piecti dF pottcrv, many hones And olbff r em a i n s , not 

■ '^ Tfg^e Inoe of n b fl TrTfc?t l or - ratlirTTi. wAi fciurKL- ^ioceovefp It ti often vety difficult 
to be cEiTtttin that chArecuil in ^s^odztkiD; with other TTmaliH 15 cf tliie sdiiH' 
Rereaios of hres, cIujthI hocKS, ete.,. east aside os refuse might bo much tnme 
lecenx than ihe oldest human icnumis ai *e near the sme sittp oMuough they 
cenBmly could not be older. Despite [is shorftocnntngs the Eaethod is sdeutiheally 
acdiraie ss Fur as it ind is perhaps the most rmporcaiit and fai rca-ehing adr 
Vance Iti uchdeolog^cal research. 

** Recent cesa hy ihw method have given the follonang dates; Baik and 
charcoal From the Hopewelh Ohio* ommodp 74& AtlatJs Itom a r^evada mck 
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Recent discoveries of eKCcediogly andetit artifacts m Ontario^ 
Canada, would seem to prove dial men fairly weH advanced in cul¬ 
ture inhabited North America some 17,000 years ago. According 
to Dr. Emerson Greeman of the Museum of Anthropology of the 
University of Michigan, stone artifacts found on an ancient beach 
about 225 feet above Lake Huron at Killamey, Ontario, date back 
to about 15^000 a.c. More recently a new site \viib great numbers 
of artifacts has been found at Sheguiandab Bay, Ontario. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Thomas E. Lee, who discovered the site and is leader 
of the expedition carrying on the work, these stone artifacts are 
more recent than chose found at Killamey and dace back to 3QQ0 
to 7000 years ago. Mainly these very ancient Ontario stone implex 
ments are of quartzite and consist of sctapeis, pounders and knives, 
often of very large aze, some being as much as ten inches m length 
and weighing up to two pounds. However, until some material 
such 35 cbarcoal or burned bone is found the remains cannot be 
accurately dated by the radioactive carbon method. 

With this steadily increasing antiquity of the ancient Americans 
it s^ms more and iiioie probable that we hove placed the cart 
before the horse as it were* That instead of the ancient American 
dvilizations having been influenced if not established by immi- 
grants from the Old World they had their beginnings m America, 
w-ere carried to the Old World by the so-called Ind^s and, thou¬ 
sands of years later* were brought hack to America by the Sumeri¬ 
ans and others io their fully developed state. A theory made more 
plausible by the fact that the most ancient known culture of Meso¬ 
potamia has been definitely dated as 4756 BhC. or over 4000 years 
after the earlier American cultures. 

shdlHp S0S6 El Arlwdllop Mcjdcc, eatly Zacattnacan, 1600 Goto 

Sechin, Peru, ChAvin ctdtiire^ ^CM^'SOO bjq. 



CHAPTER J 


Opinions That Have Changed 


Until quite recentSy, even to suggest that thete was any 
connection between the civaiaadons of 

of America was tank heresy in the eyes of most aichaeoJogis^ 

Those of the oW school were espedaUy antagoni^ic to “Y 

theory and maintained that thete was nothmg to indicate, much less 

preve, any contacts, declaring that ancient American pottery, 

^Ipturcs, textiles, buildings, and everything el^ pertaining to so- 

caLed American Indian cultures were typically, unmist^bl)^, 

American. There were no cuirivated plane, no 

maU known to both continents prior to the 

iatds, they claimed, nothing to indicate racial or Impi^c 

and, most important of A the wheel was absolutely unknown 

to the pre-Columbian American races. j f 

In aU of these contendons they were \™ng and-wondcr of tvoo- 

dcrs—they are now beghming to admit it. ^ 

The ^Columbian Americans did ^t>w the wheel and ^ 
archaeolo&sts were well aware of the fa^ yet w to 
the disc^ry of huge stone wheels at Tiahuanaco and pomtd out 
that they were bulSd under huge sbbs of stone from faUen budd- 
mes and could not have been of Emopean workmanship as *e 
sa^ts claimed, 1 svas ridiculed. In a preliminary on his 

excavarions at Tiahuanaco, WendeU Bennett stat^ that among 
other thinffii he found a '‘stone svheel or ^dslone. Uter kn^ver, 
when his report was published, all reference to the wheel urns 

*^Th^ archaeologists of Mexico had long known that the ancient 
Mexicans knew and used the wheel and there were numerous spec- 
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tmens of wheeled toys^ etc., in the Nluseo Nadonal^ hut for SKne 
unknown and niysierioas reason, perhaps mereiy to sustain iKeic 
denial of any 05d Weuld contacts, no North American scientist 
would publicly and openly admit the extstence of the wheel in pre- 
Columoian times. Howerer^ in certain sdentLfic papers never seen 
or read by the layman, there were, from time to dme, brief ret- 
erences to wheels having been known to the early Americans, not 
only in pre-Columbian mys but in the earlier days of the scKralled 
Toltec-Aztec culture, and in VoL XI, No. 4 (April 1946) of Amer- 
icon Antiquity, Dr. Gordon F. Ekholm had an article, 'Wheded 
Toys in Mexico."' Once the truth had been revealed it was usele^ 
to continue u> maintaiii that wheels were unknown in ancient 
America and in Nantral History (October 1950), the official organ 
of the American Museum of Natural History, there was an article 
in which it was admitted that the wheel was known to the pre- 
ColumbLan races, with illustrations of a wheeled toy found in Mex¬ 
ico and another wheeled toy from the Old Worfa. The specimen 
frotn Mexico b of pottery while the specimen from the Olu World, 
used for comparison, is of bronze. The comparison, however, wistild 
ha^^ been much more to the point if a pottery wheeled toy from 
the Old World had been shen™. for a number of tbe^^e, strikingly 
like those from Mexico, have been discovered in ancient remains in 
northern India and Iraq. 

Having finally openly admitted that the ancient Americans did 
know the wheel, the consciences of the "^die hards" were salved by 
stating that even if the early Americans did know the wheel, they 
made no practiGai use of it; which was all guesswork, for if the 
Mexicans or others did use wooden vehicles with wooden wheels 
the chances are that no traces of them would remain. After :all* 
why should these ancient people have used wheels or wheeled 
velricles for practical purposes? They had no draught animals arid, 
lacking these, rollers and stone balls served every purpose and were 
far easier to provide than wheels. 

Once these an ti^ld*World-contacts archaeologists had been 
forced to admit the presence of the wheel in ancient America they 
began to see the light and to change their opinions in many vs-ays. 
SyTvanus Morlcy states in his The A«cie^tt that these people 
were probably a mixture of aborigines and Asiatics and p:>mted 
out that the Mayan infants are bom with the ""Mongolian spot, ' 
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which “as its name implies^ is an almost universal physical character¬ 
istic of the Mongoloid peoples of eastern Asia, it is an irregular- 
shaped spot located at the base of the spine, ^-arying in size from a 
to a diimer plate, more often nearer the former than the lat- 
rer, bluish to purple in color, but fading to a slaty shade as it grad¬ 
ually disappears. It is present at birth in both sexes but disappears 
in most cases before the tenth year is reached. It is found thiough- 
oui eastern Asia, and is very common among Maya babies of 
no^em Yucadn today, as presumably it also was in ancient times.” 

Dr. Morley also points out that: ‘The patterns of certain lines 
in the palms of the hands of both modem Maya and Chinese so 
dosely resemble each other as to indicate a remarkable degree of 
racial similarity between the two ^ples," and he also mervdons 
the occasional oblitjue eyes and epicanthjc fold of the eye lias of 
the Mayas of northern Yucatan. £_ o 

Then came the epical voyage of Thor Heyerdahl from Peru 
to Raim Reef in Polynesian waters in 101 daj^ landing August 
7, 1947, Making the voyage cm the rudely built balsa raft Kon- 
Tilti, proved beyond contention that migrants from South America 
could have popiilated the Pacific Islands or vice-versa and that the 
Maori tradition of the kumara CPr^ruvian name of the sweet po¬ 
tato^ having come from South America with their ancestors was 

plausible. n jjl- 

There was also the fascinating book by the Chinese Buddhist 
priest, who in the fifth century aj>. visited the Americas and ac¬ 
curately describes many Central and South American cultural fea¬ 
tures ages before the coming of Columbus. The priest was known 
as Hoei-shin Cscbin or shen) and his original document was 
titled Fusdtig and entered in the Yedr Books or of the 


Chinese Empire for 499 aj>. 

hiifle by little undeniable evidences of very ancjent contacts 
between the con linen is have been accumulated. U nmistakable 
carvings and sculptures of elephants bavc been found and under 
conditions which precluded all chances of their having been brought 
over after the artival of the Spaniards. Ancient inscnptioiis in 
archaic Sumerian Linear Script, that could not have been faked, 
have been found and even deciphered. In the Old World there 
were records of voyages to the “Land Beyond the Sunset and The 
Western Sunset Land" and in the time of Sargon of Agade, his son 
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King Menes and grand-son Naiamrsin or Naimer, diere were 
"Sumerian" (Rrst dynasty Egyptian) inscriptions tellmg cf 
onies established in die Sunset Land and of 'a holding 
built at the Lake of die Peak in "Urani Land.*^ Also papyri tell of 
the “Red Beings'^ met when voyaging up a Great Biver. Such evi¬ 
dences could not lighdy be cast aside- Moreo\'er, 1 have a list of 
several hundred words, many almost exacdy the same and having 
the same meanings in the andent Peruvian and "Sumerian dia- 
lects. 

But the most noteworthy changes of opinions on the part of the 
an ti-Old-World-con tacts archaeologists came when Mrs. Verrill com¬ 
pleted her monumental work—^Gods Wlio Were Meit^ and 
seated copies to various museuni$ and univetslries. Dt- Junius Bird 
of the American Museum of Natural History^ iu New York City, 
wioLe: "Both Gordon Ekhobn and 1 have read your book with con¬ 
siderable interest and appreciation of the time and effort you have 
put into it. Frankly^ neither of us is qualified to evaluate much 
of your comparative material for it falls outride our experience and 
is from fields in which we have no training. . *. Many of your comr 
parisorts are significanL . . , Is it your intention that we should 
keep the volume on file herer If so^ it will be available to anyone 
you may send in to see it/* 

She had been warned that her work and conclusions would be 
completely discredited by the Mexican archaeologists but when she 
talked with Dr. Rubin de la BorholLa she was amazed when he 
stared that the Me>Eican scientbts bad been convinced of the Old 
World iafluence for a number of years and that they not only 
agreed with her but asked her to continue her studies and re¬ 
searches along the lines being followred. But he W'as immensely 
surprised when he learned of Dr, Birds change of h^rt* and read 
his letter, ''This is wonderful!'’ said Dr. Rubin. 

Years of pa dent research went into Gods Who Were Men- The 
entire lineage of the mainditic ancient Sumerian-Atyan kings and 
Biblical characters were studied and relatiouships worked out^ in¬ 
numerable inscriptions were deciphered and translaied and evety 
available source of reUablc infonnaiion meticulously studied- 
No one could question or deny facts and hence no one could any 
longer bring up any sustainable arguments in tebuttal of the evi¬ 
dences of Old World influences. 
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Moreover^ with new evidences of Old World contacts with 
andent America consiandy cropping up, mOTC and more of die 
archaeologists are ahandoning their fonnec attitude and are in 
most cases rather leluciandy—admitting that there were numerous 
contacts between the Old World and the New' World in the dim 
and distant past» ages before the arrival oE the Spaniards. 

One of the most ardent of these converts is Dr. Gordon R Bk- 
hohn, Associate Curator of Archaeology, American Museum of 
Natural History, Wlien Mrs. Verrill called his attention to the 
similarity Ejetween a stone image fouiteen feet in height fitwu Cy^ 
pms and supposed to represent Hercules^ and a small potteev 6g- 
ure from the Rio Balsas area in MexicOt the two heads 
identical in many details even to the beards combed and curled 
in the same manner, the same facial expressions and both wth 
mmistaches trimmed in an identical style. Dr. Ekholm wrote to her 
as follows: . your letter with the photographs of the famous 

Bearded Mystery and your curiously similar example from die island 
of Cyprus * * . interests me very mudi for 1 hav'e had in mind an 
attempt to try to solve the curious mystery oF the ftgurine sup|^ 
cdly itom Guerrero, Mexico. The Cyprus piece is inde^ very sii^ 
ilar^ especially in that the curls of the beard are laid down in 
horizontal lines. ... 1 am really very much interested in this 
problem—and wuuld like verj" much to keep your nhoto^pl^ to 
add to a file on this particular subject which I have b^n keeping. 

And in a paper presefited at the meeting of the Intcmaticmal 
Congress of Americanists in September, 1949, he says other 

diings: ^TTic close relationship between the psfoli game of Mexico 
and the pflchiri game India , - . has called attention to the sim¬ 
ilarity benveen the Mexican vohador ritual and the Indian rite of 
hook swinging. . , . No les siting is the use oE the P^mI 
sign of royalty and rank among the Maya and in Asia. To thi^ 
may be added the use nt the thronei the litter and fans mounted 
standard-hke on iong poles as insignia of lank and royalty. aU of 
therm closeJy reseitibling simiW paraphernalia of tank and royalty in 
southern and eastern Asia*” (.Trie same insignia vs'Cfc used fay the 
Incans in Peru and wen? often depicted on catvingSi frescoes and 

on potleiy*) , . . , , , 

Dr. Ekhohn states further: ‘In reading desenpoons of the pal¬ 
ace and court of the Aztec emperor anyone familiar with Southeast 
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Asia cannot fail in be leminded of tbe courts of Burma, Siam and. 
Cambodia, not only in a general way but even in minm det^ 
The Hiiie applies to the form of govenmieiit. Thus die four chief 
officials m Mexico corresponded to the four minisiere state and 
govcmOR of the ioat cuaner$ of tlie kingdom in the Hindu- 
Buddhist empires of Soumeasi Asia. .. * In general, the stress 
laid on the four quarters of tbe world and the oolois attributed to 
them, in both Asia and Mexico, seems panicdaTly sigqificani since 
it indicates a similai conception of the world." 

In Peru the Incas' name for their Empire was the Empire of 
Tiahuandsuyo or 'The Four Comers of the Earth." 

Dr, ELholm continues: 'The large number of highly specific 
conespondenoes in so many fields precludes any possibility of mere 
accidental coincidence. Not would it belp us to ukc refuge in any 
kind of explanation based on some psychological laws. There is 
no psychological law which could have caused the people on both 
sides of the Pacific to stylize the lotus plant in tbe same manner 
and to make it surge from the mouth of 3 jawless demon s bca^ 
to invtmt the pamsol and use it as a sign of tank and to invent the 
same comptic^tod gainc^ There is no ochet explan^tiop than the 
assumption of cultural relationship. We must bow to the evidences 
of facts, even though this may mean a completely netv start in ^ 
appraisd of the origin and development of the American Indian 

hi&er civilization_The character of the conesi^ndence vvhi^ 

we have indicated precludes the possibility of attributing Hindu- 
Buddbist influence in Mexico and among tbe Maya to mere acci* 
dental contacts, such as might have resulted from ships driven on 
the coasts of America by stonns and ooe^iOi currcTUs^ - - - This indi* 
cat^ the existence of some kind of tiaifEc between Souths 

east Asia and America in andcni times.'* Referring to the matret 
of ocean-going ships in ancient dmes^ Dr. Ekholm sayst When 
the Chinese Buddhist schedar, Fa-hien, returned From India around 
A.D, 400 he embarked on a ship which carrted more than two hun¬ 
dred sailors and merchants jmd which therefore must have been 
larger than the shij^s of CoJumbtis and other Spamsii explorers. 
This ship sailed diroctly across the ocean from Ceylon to Java. At 
Java Fa-hien embarked in another merchant ship which carried 
more than two hundred persons. This ship sailed right across the 
China Sea to northern Cluna.'^ 
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Spealdng of icsemWances tetween the architecture of Asia and 
ancient America, Dr. Ekholm says: ’The sitnibriries between the 
buildings of the Puuc [an epithet at one rime applied to the Phoe- 
niciansf style and the Cambodian temples, particularly those of 
IsvaiapURi, indicate connections around the tenth century a.d.. 

In his paper Eh. ElJiohn confines himself to evidences of t^s- 
Pacific contacts between the Hindu-Buddhists and the Mexicans 
and Mayas, but thete ate even mtiie nvuneious and more convinc¬ 
ing evidences of trans-Atlantic contacts between the Sumerians 
C^oeniciansJ and the pre-Incans in far eariiet rimes. Moreover, 
these contacts are recorded in Sumerian linear Script in Mesopo¬ 
tamia and elsewhere. And we must not overlook the fact that the 
Gangeric culture of India, Cthe Hindu-Buddhbt^ was introduced 
to that country by the "Sumerians” several centuries before Christ, 
for the traditional founder of Buddhism was a former Brahman of 
high caste and the Brahman caste was a branch of the early Aryan 
race according to some authorities. 

Among the ancient Sumerian records, a number tell of voyages 
to the Sunset Land and the establishment of colonies there and the 
conquests of the people by the Sumerian warrior kings^ Saigon of 
Agade, King Mcnes, Naram-sin and others. There have be^ nu¬ 
merous finds in America that appear to verify these ancient ie<> 
ords, the most important of them being the sculptured stone and 
pottery images, and statues, carvings, and paintings, of rulers ™d 
deitUs. Moreover, th^ are not restricted to South and Middle 
America but arc also found here and there over a considerable por- 
tion of North America, especially in the vast areas drained by the 
Colorado Rher and its tributaries Throughout this area there aie 
pictographs and glyphs cut and painted on cliffs and in caves that 
certainly are not the accepted North American type. There are 
altfi objects unlike anything else found in America and there are 
cars'ed stone heads and amulets unquestionably of Old World ori¬ 
gin- Finally there axe the Santa Rita frescoes in British Honduras, 
all of which will be fully described and discussed in Qiapter 8, 
'The Plumed Serpent.” 

One of the most important alterations in the opinions of the 
many archaeologists who were strongly opposed to any suggestion 
of Old World influence or precolumbian contacts with America 
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is that the most eminent authonties in their field now doubt the 
American ^gin of maize. 

The Icn^-sustained dieory that maize viras developed from the 
wild teosinte plant of the Central American highlands has been 
rejected by a number of scientists^ among them Or^ Ander¬ 

son of the Missouri Botanical Garden in St* Lz>iiis, who wrote me: 
'T«jsmte is not the anchor of maize hut is a weed resulting prob¬ 
ably from a mijctute of maize with some mSd grass or grasses.' 
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Of ail the ancient chilizarions of America that of the 
Mayas in YucatSn+ Guatemala, and Honduias has received 
most attention, the most study and, in some ways, the pub¬ 
licity. Yet despite the fact that for two centuries or more the most 
learned, experienced and famous atchaeolcigists have devoted years 
of study to Mayan remains, have cleared hundreds of acres of fo^t 
and jungle to reveal forgotten ruins of temples, palaces and 
have cleaned and examined thousands of stelae and have excavated 
millions of tons of earth and rubble and have almost completely re* 
stored such imposing stiuautes as the temples of the Wam^, 
Temple of the Serpents, the Ball Court at Chichen Itzi, and other 
edifices; although countless papers, monographs, reports, and volum¬ 
inous works on the Mayas have been published, the f^ remains 
that we really know very little about them or their civuization- 
No one has ever discovered a means d deciphering the thou^^ 
upon thousands of inscriptions in sculptured stone. The oiily glyphs 
that scientists have learned to interpret are the calendrital nu¬ 
merical symbols, and they do not agree in regard to these. No two 

- la nronotmicine aad Mexicaa numes all vowch bare jAe 

g piTiiJi lound. H it tiJeiit it in Spanisli. X when foUwifing E. I, or O, ^ the 
ypand of Sh; lor cwnpic: HoJfeBC U pmnrainwd Alftoih! iJttepec h pm- 
nowuxd IthtepecE X when foBowuig A hw il* «™"i ^ ™ 

prowHJiwA OifcaJw. As ft mk hawev^, } has b«n fat X m Hjch 

names and it it iww OajftCft. Z has the sound of oui S and (hc^ Jttiias are 
iotncbaneeahle at in Of Zeiafw. U is at in Spinidi Lya. The termini Tf 

is praoouiwed wnr nmeb like Te-le with the Gnal E alnwrt dlent C usuaBy has 
the had wand of K weept bdote 1 wImb U nuy have dte stmnd of our S as m 
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archaeoiogists are even in acocrd as to tte of tbo inscriptions 
ot the exact dates recorded by thern. Some insist that the stelae 
bear dates conesponding to tsnturies before the C3tristian era while 
others cJanni with apparentty equally learned aiguments, that no 
Mayan date is older than a century or nvo a,d. Moreover, they arc 
not even consistent in their opinions, for at least one famed archae¬ 
ologist has placed Mayan dates as several centuries a-c- and latet 
on, has declared them to be a few centuries a^. One Mayan au¬ 
thority, the late Sylvanus Motley, when refemng to a pottery 
plaque with date glyphs, stated that it could not possibly be so old 
and that the artizan must have made a mistake! He thereupon 
worked out a date according to his own ideas and found—to his ap¬ 
parent amazement—that his date tvas srill too earlyl The gr^t 
trouble is that while simple date and numerical glyphs are quite 
easy to d^pher there arc a great many that have curlicues and 
"trimmings.” These may all have their purpose and a very small 
variation or addition to a glyph may completely alter its meaning, 
although archaeologists consider all such as purely decorative. 

No aiithoiity is positive as to all of the identities of the Mayan 
deities, their statues or attributes or whether they were borrowed 
from the Aztecs and Tohecs or whether these people borrowed 
their deities from the Mayas. Unfortunately there are no complete 
codices or records of the Mayas. All they could lay their hands on 
were d^troyed by the fanatical Spanish priests^ and the few frag¬ 
ments that escaped, such as the Dresden Codec, cannot be de¬ 
ciphered without a key or ‘Rosetta stone” which so far is 
non-existent. 

According to tradition a complete history of the May^ was re¬ 
corded in die Golden Boofe of the Mayas which, if it actually 
existed, as it probably did, was so carefully hidden to prevent it 
from falling into the hands of the Spaniards that it never has been 
found. The most complete account of these andent people is the 
Pcpol Vwfe written by a Christianized Maya with the approval of 
an unusually broad-minded and intelligent priest. But even the 
Popol Vvlt is somewhat sketchy and as it was done entirely From 
memory, and was censored by the Church, its actual scientific value 
is somewhat in doubt. 

It must he admitted, however, that w'e have accumulated a vast 
amount of well established facts in regaid to the cultural remains 



Fig, 2. Maya fuU ^gure glj-pJis 
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of the Mayan civilization. We know that there were tvnj 
Stages or eras kno^vn as the Old Empire and the iVew Empire and 
we knoiv much in tespea to the tnigtaitons of the people, their 
religion, customs, costumes, wars, and games. 

Although tve ordinarily speak of the people of the Ma^n Em¬ 
pire as Mavas, yet they belonged to numerous races or tribes. The 
Swst important of these were Se Qukhg Maya, the Lacandons and 
the Xhis (pronounced She-use). All three of these tatjes stm dweU 
in Vucatdn, southern Mexico and Guateintda. , i , i.r 
In theh physical characteristics, their dialects and their life and 
customs they are very distinct. The Lacandons, who are browi^ 
skinned and rather tail for Indians of the tropics, live in scattered 
villages in the forest-dad mountains of Chiapas and northern 
YucatSn. They are shy, suspicious of strangers and rarely TOit the 
larger towns. They depend mamly upon agricultute and hiinting 
but formerly, when chicle gum commanded a high price, they car¬ 
ried on a large trade with die M e x ican s and today they do consid- 
able lumbering. 

The Quichs are scattered over most of Yucat^, southern 1^- 
ico, and Guatemala, where there are many tribes and sub-tribtt- 
Among them are the true Quiche, the Kakchiquels, Zutugils, 
PipiU, and Coxohcholes, all speaking dialects of the Maya kngtia^ 
and having similar arts, customs, and industries, but they are eisUy 
distinguishable by their costumes and by the designs of their beau¬ 
tifully hand-woven textiles. In cdoi they vary from p^ ^eious 
to light brown and many of them, especially those in Mexico, ha^ 
the high sloping forehead, the receding chin and the large beak- 
tike nose so topical of the figures m ancient Mayan s^lptti^. 

In Guatemala they practically control the smaller industnes. 
The markets, produce, pottery and wooden ware, baskets and nit- 
niture, textiles and poultry, and many another buaness and trade 
are in the hands of the Indians. In fact Guatemala is basically and 
economicaUy Maya Indian and it is largely the Indians in Jeir 
colorful, picturesque garments that attract the tourists, for without 
them as drawing cards the tourist trade of Guatemala would be of 
little importanoe. 

In Yucatan di€ Xius aie most numerous; labotcrs, 

kitchen gajdeiiers> lumbemiep, and the keepers of small shops and 
eating places. They are the artizans and mo^anics, the taxi drivers 
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and the street car conductors. In fact they are everywhere and while 
many are of mixed blood there are thousands who axe pure Indian. 
Although the women adhere to their native dress, which varies in 
pattern and omareentarion with the tribe and locality, these are 
not as striding Of colorful as those of die Guatemalan Mayas but 
consist of a long cotton skirt and loose sleeveless blouse more or less 
covered with beautiful embroidery in floral designs. 

In color the Xius vary from olive to very light yellowish-browo. 
Their features are regular, the gjrls and women are often truly bcau^- 
dful and the Hebraic tioses of the Quiche are lacking. Of course 
there has been a great deal of mixture of the Quiche, the Xius, and 
the Lacandoits, as well as with other non-Mayan Indians, hut the 
facial chatacterisdes of each of the Maya races are so mark^ t^t 
a person familiar with them can tell at a glance whether an Indiart 
b a Quiche, a Lacandon or a Xiu. Undoubtedly a oross s^on of 
the population of an ancient Mayan city w’ould be almost iden deal 
with a similar cross section of the nadve Indian population of 
Merida, Campeche or Progresso today, _ 

Thanks to the accurate and painstaking testoiadoo of Chichen 
Itza and other andent Mayan sites, one can tcvisualize the past 
to some extent and to make it more realisdc the govemment st^es 
elaborate spectaclnss in which the present day Mayas, attired in 
accurate replicas of the ancient Mayan costumes, enact scenes from 
the past of their ancesiois. Probably no race anwhere ever evolv^ 
such amazing, colorful, complex and, it would appear, awlnvatd 
and cumbersome dress and tKcorations as were those worn by the 
Mayan priests, officials and wamocs. Most conspicuous ivete ^ 
enormoos headdj^sses of metal^ vvood^ ciotK sDd fG:athefs which 
are so clearly and accurately preserved on frescoes, sculptures, and 


carvings. 

The Mayan architecture is perhaps the most striking feature of 
their civiltzadn^n and b so disdnedve tliat it is recognizable any¬ 


where. For some reason—perhaps to render the structures more un- 
pi^tve or perhap to protect them from inundadons-the temples 
and palaces were built upon the summits of aitificial hills or mounds 
of stoneand rubble known as kus which were usually higher than 
the building itself. The Mayan buildings w'ere constructed by a 

a ing-in method and vrere therefore rarely over one story in 
It, hut this shortcoming was often overcome hy erecting a 
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buOding in the usual way and then adding to the height of the 
mound in its rear until it reached the roof level of the tint 
ture. Then a KCOtid building was constructed on this so the effect 

was of a nvo story edifice. , i i . 11 - 

By again adding to the height of the mound and building an* 

other stnictuie the appearance of three or four sto^ buildings 
obtained. In nearly every case the roof of the budding was topped 
by a higb and often ornate roof-comh of stone work, or 

stucco, often as high or higher than the building itself, so that the 
actual edifice, although low and squat, had the appearance of being 

hi^ and imposing, . l 

Another typicaJ feature of Mayan architecture is the stutw 

work, often made in molds like our modem concrete, and usual y 
modeled in striking and elaborate designs of human g®(^ 

metrical designs, scrolls and various animals’ heads. & 
enduring was this stucco that it b almost indbdngubhable from 
stone and often has been mistaken for stone sculptures. 

Regardless of whether actual stone or stucco were used, the elab¬ 
orate sculptures and carvings of the buildings are their mmt striking 
features. Everything from the largest blocks of stone to the sma est 
was sculptured, can-ed or covered with glyphs. The style otq type, 
how-ever, varied greatly according to the locahty. ^ the^ mote 
riortherly areas bas-reliefs were the favorites, In Hondu^ human 
figures and caryatides predominated. At Cop^, onra the inetr^ 
oHs of the Mayas, there arc such deeply undercut bas relrefs that 
they appear like sculptures in the round about to be cut trom the 
lock. And there are buildings with depictions that are a combina¬ 
tion or mixture of all. 

Probably the finest of all known Mayan budomas it not the 
finest ejtample of prehistoric architecture in the world, is the great 
temple of the Foliated Cross, at Paicnque in aiap^McMco. 
With its numerous great rooms, with their stepped-in arched ceiling 
and the double-sloped roof surmounted by an ^ormous rMf-comb 
of carved stonework, the temple is a most stnking and imposirig 
strucrurc, but its most unusual features are the subterranean hall- 
wavs and apartments with their stone altars, . , 

tike Pachacainak in Peru (St* Chapter 16), Palerique, dis¬ 
covered by Calderon in 1774, was a sac^ or holy city and contams 
magnificent temples in addition to twenty oth-ex laigc 
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buildings Being a sacied or hoij city the sculptures and decora- 
dons on the buudings are all of a religious chaiacter and theie are 
no carvings or paintings depicting warriors, battleS;^ brings or simr 
iiar subjects. 

Cbichen Inca—now so familiar to thousands of tourists—was also 
a holy dty and ivas dedicated to Kukulcan or the Pimtired Seipent 
god identical with Quetzalcoatl of the Aztecs. Here the Temple of 
the Jaguars is perhaps the most outstanding example of Mayan 
architecture and surpasses all other known prehistoric American 
buildings in the beauty of its design, its elaborate frescoes and 
carvings, and its coloring. 



KATUN 






Ffg. 4. Maya time symbols 


As is die case with the other temple of the dty, the main en¬ 
trance is flanked by enormous carved snake^gods with the bodies 
and heads of the rattlesnake. Originally (and in restoration) these 
and the entire front of the building and the hig^ roof-comb of open 
stonework, were painted in redp green^ and white, the sacred colors 
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of the Plumed Serpent. Leading up to die temple is a magnificent 
stone stairway flanked by jaguar heads. 

In addition to this imposing structure there aie the Hali of the 
Warriofs, the Iglesia or Church, the Red House, and the Ball 
Court wherein the arident Mayas played a game very similar to 
our modem basketball but far more diffipJi, for instead of striving 
to toss the ball into a Imket the hall had to be thrown 

through a stone ring. 

To attempt to de^be or even mention the innumerable Mayan 
Ktiildfng% that are scattered from Chiapas^ Mexico, to Ccpin in 
Honduras, would require a volume. However, there is such a strik¬ 
ing similariiy betii'ccn them that this is not essentiah Fat more im¬ 
portant are ^e Mayas' numerical and calendrical sj'stems. 1 doubt 
if any people who ever lived had such a mania for dating every¬ 
thing as did [he Mayas. There is scarcely a building, a monument, 
an idol or any other object in the entire Mayan area that is not 
ccn-ered with numerical and calendrical glyphs, and, in addition, 
then? arc coundess stone columns or stelae with date glyplis that 
w'ere carved and erected at regular intervals—^tooe ralendais as it 
were* It is mainly from these mat atciia«>logisis have dem^ed what 
knowledge we have of Mayan history, but as I have already men¬ 
tioned, the glyphs that recorded other matters—ivars^ mganization, 
the rulers* history, life and all matters of human interest remain 
undeciphered and undecipherable. 

The Mayas numerical system was vigesimal instead of decimal 
as is ours. That is, they counted by units of twenty instcid of tcn+ 
And instead of aibitraTy figures to record numbers they used dots 
and horizontal bars. Each tkit w^s a unit and eadi bar denoted five^ 
The highest number recorded by this method w'as nineteen, indi^ 
Gated by three bars and four dots. It might seem as if it would be al¬ 
most impossible to make a mistake in dedphering such a simple 
system of numbers but in a greatmany cases whete there are only one 
or two dots above the bars the vacant space is filled in with crescents, 
crosses, squares, etc., while the hats may be plain or ornamental 
CKg. 5), It has been assumed that these have no meanings but 
merely served as decorations to fill up empty areas which the 
Maps considered inartistic. But who knows? It is quite possible 
that every one of these decorations added to the plain everj'day 
date glyplrs had a meaning which might completely alter the date 
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Itself. And the fact that no two authorities can agree as to the 
dates Or ages of Mayan remains would rather indicate that such 
is the case. The same holds true of the calendiical gjyphs. 


non 
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Fig. 5 


In addition to the dot and bar nirnierals the Mayas used head 
symbols denoting numbers CF'g- hut just as the dots and bars 
wete ernbellislied with additional the (ace numbers may 

be plain and easily dedpbeied or they may have curlicues and othei 
decorations addeef^ whde daborate full hguie glyphs in which the 
numencnl face signs appear au! conuncm. No one knows with cer- 
tainty whether or not such adclitions to die date figumes or the use 
of full figures instead of heads convey a meaning and hence no one 
can with absolute certainty Ex a Mayan date. 

The M^ivas calendiical system was perhaps their greatest and 
most remarfcohle attainment fcjr it was the most accurate of all 
calendiical systems until the Gregorian calendar was devised.* Orig¬ 
inally it was based upon the lunar year and started with an aibi- 
traiy count of 260 days hut later it was modified to coincide ivith 
the solar year* The xiesull was a series of 360 day periods and to 
correct this five ^'unlucky'" days were added. 

* In «ii[iidDn to thfliT otbcf altiiiijnisiiis the Mayas kad a. and a™- 

rate knwiedge dF asttctioiiiy. They pcjsscssed CMUpiefc data on the eclipses ef the 
moon, fully as accural as ®iy have hi the present tnnei and were thus ahle 
lo foretcD an eclipse long before it ocnirred. We have no real Lnowledg^ of then 
asTdcumucal devks other than theif lower ohscrvalocks sath as the Cayacol at 
Chichen Itz& W'hkh has h«n aiehiUy restored.^ 
















Fig. 6- Afflya numerals and symbols 
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The original basic year of 260 days was sail retained, however. 
This was divided into periods of thirteen wccb of twenty days 
each. In other words it was similar to our series of seven day weeks 
and just as each day of our ^veek has a name, so the menty days 
of the Mayan week had dieir names. These were: 


1 Imix 

2 Ik 

3 Akbd 

4 Kan 

5 ChJcchan 


6 CLmi 

7 Manik 
S Lamat 

9 Muluc 

10 Oc 


11 Chtien 

12 Eb 

B Ben 

14 

15 Mftn 


16 Cib 

17 Caban 

18 Enzab 

19 C^ua£ 

20 Ahau 


and were represeaied by symbols (Fig. 7). 

Any single day indicated by its sign or symbol fixed its position 
in the twenty day period in exactly the same way as we fix the 
name oF any day in our week count, ith these y 
Mayas combined numerals from one to thirteen. As twenty and 
thirteen have no common factor higher than one^, ttventy times 
thirteen or two hundred and sixty days eb^d before any certain 
day, such for example as I Ijmix, leappeared in a time count. 

This period known as a “round” is most important as it was used 
as a sacicd or ritual calendar by the priests and ran in a constantly 
recurrent cycle through the endts fi^ayan date system. The A4ayan 
secular year consisted of eighteen periods or months of twenty 
days with the addition of five "unlucky days" and were known as: 


1 Pop 7 Yaxidn 13 Mac 

2 Uo 8 Mol H Kanldn 

3 2ip ^ Cben 15 Muan 

4 Zotz 10 Yax 16 fax 

5 Tree H Zac Kayab 

6 Xul 12Ceh 18 Cumhu 


Five unlucky days of Uayeb 

These w'cre indicated by ^pmbols or signs as shovm on Pig. 8- 
The names or signs together vdth numerals in addition to the 
day name and its number were used to definitely Bx a day’s po¬ 
sition in the year. Thus a date such as Ahau 4. Cumh(t 8 would 
in a way correspond to our Friday, January lOth, the name Friday 
establishing the sixth day in our seven day week, just as the Mayan 
Ahau 4 fixed the position of the day in their two hundred and sixty- 
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Fig. 7 , Miiya day signs 
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dav period, and just as our lOth of January esiabliBhes that day s 
in our year, so the Mayas’ Cumhu S fixed the position of 

the day in the Mayas' year. , ^ r u 

The Mayan system, however, was very different from ours when 
it i^me to numbering the monib days. In our system tbe days run 
from one to thirty or thirty^me, whereas the Mayan month of 
twenty days bad its days numbered from one to nineteen, for the 
Mavas measured only elapsed or past rime. 

For example, the date Comhu 0 would record that the month 
of Kiiyffl* had ended but the first day of C«mfiw had not been 
passed. In a wav it was very simibr to reckoning time by a clock 
and»ying ■'fou^-thirty," thus indicating the last hour and the nun- 
utes of the next hour, or speaking of a person being to his twenty- 
second year when he ha? passed nis twenty-first birthday. 

As die Mayan day signs ran in a continual ciide of twenty, ^d 
as there were twenty days in the Mayan month, it follow^ that 
every month began with the identical day sign and each 
ways occupied the same place in every month. Had there not been 
the five Uayeh or unlucky days at the end of every year, the po¬ 
tions of the dav signs would have remained the same always, Wt 
the additional Uuyeh days resulted in each day sign shitog five 
places back every' new year. As a result, every year, as well as e^ 
month in a year, commenced with a day sign that was five ^ys 
later than in the preceding year- As twenty is divisible by five tout 
tunes, it follows that only four day signs could ptpibly 
initial days in the Mayan year, and that each day sign could only 
hold four positions in any one month. T^e various posiUons of 
these are shown more dearly in the following table: 


Portions D.SJOplS 

Ik 

Manik 

Eb 

Caban 


Pceidom 2-7,12-17 
Kan 
Muluc- 
Ix 

Canac 


Positions L&tKI6 
Akbal 
Lamat 
Ben 


PositioTis 3.8.13,18 Positions 4.9.14. )9 
Chlochan Cimi 

ebuen 

Mtn Cib 

Ahau Imix 
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Therefore in inscripriOTS where a date is qucsnonable the Aoice 
of the dav is limited to four, if a day sign in such an inscapnon 
is followed by a month date with a number that seems tinposM e it 
is often assumed that a mistake was made by the sculptor. But if, 
as 1 believe, any curlicue or other additions to the numeral, signi¬ 
fied a diff^t number this assumption may }x urong- 

Although every fourth v-ear the day signs held their s^e tela- 
rive positions, their accompanying numerals did not. Ihirteen 
dividSdiiee hundred and sixtj-five twenty^ght time with a re¬ 
mainder of one, hence each new year beran wi* a day sijgn one 
more than the preening year. For exampe the New Years ys 
would be Ufe, 2 Manik, 4 C^an and so on. 

The highest common factor of both four and thirteen is^one. so 
four times thirteen or fifty-two years had to p^^ore the ^e 
day and nurnWr ocnnbiiiation would pe^ppeat m s™e 
in any one mooth. This fIftytwTi year period of 1S,980 day's « 
known to us as the “Calendar Round." Where a day and month 
date are shown together as 4 Aheu, 8 Cumku for e^ple. the exact 
position of the Sy may he determined ^dthin the fifty-tvvo y^r 
^od. In addition to this fifty two day Calendar Round th^ was 
the stMailed "Long Count" which was a combinanon of the Mayas 

numerical and calendikal systems. 

Their numerical system was, if anything, more r^rkable than 
their calendrical system and never has b^n exo^ eveti 
peans, Unlike our numerical system which is d«ima , a . _ 

Mayas was vdgesimal. That is. while we count by tens the Mayas 

counted by tw'enries. i e-i ^ i.,...,... 

When we see or write down such a number as 15^ we Uo 

that the five has ten times the v’ulue of the two and that the om 
has ten times the value of the Eve, In the Mayan system, however 
the figure five would have twenty times the value of the tiw and 
the one would have twenty' times the value of the five so 

that the number 152 by the Mayan system would mdicate 
five times twenty plus one times twenty times twenty or, 
in numerals, 552. However, when numeraU were employed fm 
reckoning time the one would have but eighteen umes the ™ ue 
of the fi?e owing to the fact that a figure m ihe position of ^ 
five would indicaTe five periods of 365 days or twenty' tunes eighteen 
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and tence was equal to the number of days in eighteen months 
omitting the unlucky days. 

Thus when used for computing time the Mayan hgure would, be 
488 instead of 552. In the calendrical count the unit was a day with 
an involved numencd indicating the total sum of the days grouped 
in periods cottespondiog to the numerical system. 

To th^ Mayas a day was knowTi as a Jtm or suu and was indicated 
by a number conesponding to the posirion of our units. Twenty of 
these fciits equalled a ainal Of month that was lepcesented by a 
numetai in the position of our tens. Eighteen uimds made a year or 
tun of three hundred sixty days with its numeral in the place of 
our hundreds. Twenty tuns made a katun with its numeral in the 
position of our thousands and twenty katwt made a hafeiun or 
cycle indicated by a numerical in the position of our ten thousands. 
This will perhaps be more plainly showc by the following: 

Indicaied by our posdon of 
1 tin .... I day. ri^its 


ZO kins ... 1 uinal or month ...... tens 

18 uinals . . 1 tun CJ60 dayO.. - hundreds 

20 Bins ... 1 kstun Q2O0 days).thousands 


20 katuns . . 1 baktuo (144,000 days) tens of thousands 

This may all seem very complex and puzzling but to arch^lfr 
gists who have made a study of Maynn remains it is very simple 
and readily understood. For example, an aichaeologist examining 
Stela A at Copdu in Honduras might jot down: 9.14.19,8.0. To 
him this would mean that the inscription read: 9 baktun, 14 katun, 
19 tun, 8 uinal, 0 kin, u'hich would itad as follows: 


days 

0 kin .... (1*0) ...... 0 

g uinal . . . (8x20) ..... 1^0 

19 tun_(19x360)- 6,840 

14 katun . , - (14:i7200) . . . ICX),800 

9 baktuns. . (9x144000) - . . 1,296,000 


1,403,800 days 


-a trifle less than 3.846 of our years- The inscription I have cx^ 
plained above is a very good example of a Mayan Long Count' 
inscription. These are invariably followed by a month and a day 
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sign, together with their respective numbers. In the case of the in¬ 
scription on the Copdn rttonunumt the Long Count is foUowcd by 
the date 12 Ahuii, IS Cumfiu of the Calen^r Round. 

These are most important when deciphering an inscription, for 
if the 1,403,800 days of the Long Count are reckoned in reverse 
fiom the date 12 /Uwu, IS Crnnhu, we obtain the Calendar Round 
date of 4 i4hnu, 8 CunjJiB, 

Every known InitiaJ Series date, foUowed by a CaJendat Round 
date, results by means of this series in the mysterious 4 /Utaa, 8 
CumljM. In other words the Mayan calendrkd system was calcu¬ 
lated from a certain day (4 Ahavy 8 Cumiiw) far back in the dim 
and distant past. It was, in fact, similar to our system erf beginiaing 
Our calendrical dates with the birth of Chnst or aj>. i. On a stela 
at Quirfgui, Guatemala, there is an inscription daring the erection 
of the monument as: 

9 baktuns or cydes . . < 1,296,000 days 
17 katuns )22,‘400 

5 tuns lyHOO 

1,420,200 

after the 5 Ahau. 8 CwjmIiu starting point. If, as archaeolc^ts 
estimate, thin monument was erected about 750 A4)., the starting 
point of the Mayan calcndrical system must have been 1,420,200 
days earlier or approximately 3135 b.c. In this connection it is of 
interest to note that according to their traditions the Mayas were 
descendants of the four "Becabs” who came over seas to escape 
the flood, and that Biblical students estimate that the Hood die- 
scribed in the Bible wbs about 3000 b.c. 

Up to the present time no one has discovered any Mayan inscri^ 
tions that arc dated earlier than the second half of the ninth cyde 
so that to oorrdatfi accurately our wars with Mayan dates is largely 
a matter of guesswork and individual opinion and, as a result, the 
ages of Nlayan remains as estimated by various archaeoloBists vary 
gready. Some maintain that no Mayan remains date back beyond 
500 A.D. while others, equally fitted to judge, declare that the 
Mayas' civiliaarion dates back to many centuries B.c. This may, 
perhaps, be due to a mismterpietadon of some of the glyphs, It 
has been assumed that the so-called variations and decorations of 
Mayan numerals and si^ have no significance, but who can be 
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certaiii that such ^ glyph a$ No* L Fig^ 5, wtiich expresses thir¬ 
teen moy not have a totally dJlteient meaning if inscribed as 
in Nos. 2 and 3? if this is the case it ^'ould upset all or neaxly all 
mteipFetadons and completely alter the age of Mayan lemains. 

There is also the possibility of the inscriptions being in a code, 
while finally, as the explanatoty or descrifdvc portions of the in¬ 
scriptions cannot be interpreted, it is impossible to state wth cer¬ 
tainty that the dates are those on which the monujnents were 
erected and did not refer to some event that took place in the pasL 

If we should find a book printed in some language which we 
could not read but in which the dates were in the same numerals 
as in English, could we assume that they lefened to the e^^ents 
described on the pages where thej' appeared? 

If we could not read the text how could we be sure they did 
not refer to some event mentiemed on other pag^? There is still 
another quite reasonable explanation of the apparently incongruous 
dates on ^rtain Mayan ihscriptiDns^ If, as many archaemogists 
behero, the earliest records were on w^ood or other perishable sub¬ 
stances, it may be that some of them were copied in stone and hence 
the dates on the later monuments would appear to be far too old* 
Not until the entire inscriptions can be interpreted can anyone be 
absolutely sure of the signihcance of the calendrical symbols. 

We must abo remember that there were two Periods" of the 
Mayan civilization as the Old Empire, divided into three stages^ 
and the New Empihh. Roughly these are dated as follows: 

Om EMPOtR 

Archaic » , , Earliest known remains up to a.dl 104 
Middle - * ^ Remains from A 4 i. 104 until ad. 200 
Great « . . ^ Remains from a*U* 200 undl aPp 3S0 

NEW EMPIRE 

-** + **-* Kcmains from as. 350 until the ConquesL 

Up to the present time oil Icnowtj iuscriprions chat have been de¬ 
ciphered are of a calendrica] character and of the "Hieradc" type 
or that used by the priests, rulers and wise men. 

Nowhere, among all of the known decipherable glyphs, are them 
any of the "'Demotic*' type that relate anything regarding the lives 
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of the the names their njJei:^, their habits or their his¬ 

tory. All that we know of such matters has been learned from carv¬ 
ings, sculptures and effigies shomng the peoplCp the priests and the 
kings engaged in various activities and ceremonies. Froin th^^ 
which are ver^' accurate and lifelike^ we know how the Mayas 
dressed, how they ^vorshiped and many other details of their lives 
and custtjms. Also, we must nor forget that remnants of the Mayan 
civilization were still in existence at the time of the arrival of the 
Spaniards whose priests recorded quite a lot about tlie Mayas, al¬ 
though mainly interested in desttoying the dvilizatiocn, the religion, 
and the records of the subjugated people. 

Unquestionably the Mayan written or ^:iilpturcd language was 
their greatest achievement. In fact, in the opinions of many, it 
was the greatest achievement of any race either ancient or modem. 
It must nave been developed at a very ancient date and appears 
to have sprung into use fully perfected for there are no mo^vn 
truly archaic or evolutionary fonns of the mscriptious. 

Those of the Old Emj^iice are all of the same type thioughout 
that period, but those of the New Emj^ire appear very different, 
although they are merely moie complicated, involved and elal> 
orated. Tliai such a utirtcn language could have been invented 
in its perfected form b of course in conceivable and the only ex¬ 
planation appears to be that eithej: the earliest or evolutionary forms 
were made on wood or some other perishable substance that has 
vanished, or that the amazing pictorial writing ^vas brought fully 
developed from some other loc^ty or culture of wiich we have 
no knowledge. 

But until someone, somewhere, discovers a key to the Mavan 
picture writing the bulk of countless carvings and sculptures of the 
Mayas wilt remain a sealed book w-holly undeciph^able. 

The first real progress in deciphering any of me Mayan inscrip¬ 
tions was made by Diego dc Landa, the second Bishop of Yucatin, 
in 1524 to 1579p who wrote a history of the Mayas and explained 
their calendrical and numerical systems and the date wmbols* In 
addition to this there were the Books of Chikini 6d!dni compiled by 
Yucatin Indians of Mayan blood and written during the first 
century after the Spanish Conquests These ^Books'^ arc chiunides 
and bite of history of the Mayas and throw a great deal oF light 
upon the meanings of glyphs relating to the i\Sayan calen^Lr. 
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Finally^ there is the Popof Vuh Cp^OTMxmced Pcipol-oa) oc Book 
oF iho People. 

This is the Sacred Book of the Quiche Maya, and is aml^^us 
to our Bible. No one knows who witKe or compiled this most inier- 
esdng and illuminating work, aside fiom the fact that it was first 
wTitten tiv the Quich6 \faya language mth Latin letters about the 
middle of the sixieenth century* The original was lost, but for¬ 
tunately it had been copied about the end of the seventeenth oeit^ 
rury hy Fray Francisco Xirneiiea, at that time the parish priest of 
Santo ChichicastenangOj in Guatemala- It is a most com- 

pleie and fasdnatixsg book to anyone interested in the Mayas for 
it contains the traditions, mythology^ history and gencalt^' oF the 
Quiche Mayas and the chronology oF thdr kings dowm to a-d. 1550* 
It been tianslated into severd lan^ges mciuding Spanish and 
English and in the latter Form is puoliriied by the University of 
Oklahoma Press* 

Finally^ there ■were the Goideff Books of ike Moyas which tradi¬ 
tion states were fiFty-two ^Iden plates thi^ded on gpld bm^ and 
engraved with characters relating the enrire history of the Mayan 
people* Whedier or not such records ever existed, whether they 
were found and melted dowm to buUion by the Spaniards or 
whether, as tradition declares^ they were hidden by the Mayan 
priests and never have been Found, rto one really knows. 

In addidon to thdr tvritten language inscribed on stelae, monu¬ 
ments and elsewhere, the Mayas had codirces. Only a Few of these 
are preserved as far as knownp The most important and perfect 
being the Codex Peresuntus in Paris, the Dresden Codex, and the 
TmsTw Codex in Madrid. 

Unlike the Aztec codices that were largely pictorial and are quite 
easily decrpbeied, those of the Mayas bad few pictures and were 
covered with much the same type of characters as are inscribed on. 
stone monuments. Al! are thought to deal mainly with the Mayan 
mythology but no one has yet been able to fully decipher them, 
aldiough portions of some have been interpreted» 

The mythology of the Mayas was very complicated and involved 
and there is a great deal of confusiori as to me actual identity of 
some of their deities as several were known hy more than one name 
white their attributes were riot infrequently duplicated^ Regardless 
of ^ch details the Mayas were thorCHighly priest-ridden and must 
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have lived in constant fear of offending some of their innutneiable 
mythological deities. Prominent among these, if not the most im¬ 
portant of all. was the Plumed Serpent Itnown to the Mayas as 
K trcuucAN (Kuiiul-the Quetzal and Kan-serpent> and also called 
Gucumatz tn Guatemala. To the Mayas, Kukulcan was fully as 
important a deity or heitvgpd as he was to the Aztecs to whom be 
was known as Quetzalcoatl. CSee Chapter 8.^ Then there was 
the Mayan sun-god or Kinich Ahau Qiierally, Face of the Sun}, 
who was analogous to Inti of the Incans and was also known as 
Kinich Kaemo (Fire and was identified with red macaw 

or Arara (Fite Bird). Primarily the Maps were sun worshipers 
and in nearly all of thetr myths the origin of the race ivas solar. 
As the sun rises in the east, the Mayas gpds, who were credit^ 
with having introduced their civilization and culture, were 
lieved to have come fttmi the east. Even more important titan ^eir 
sun-god in many ways, and in fact the greatest of all Mayan deities, 
was the invisible and supreme sod known as Hunab-ku, He was 
worshiped by all the Mapn tri^ and was regarded as the unity 
of all gods and in a way held the same ^tion in the Mapn re¬ 
ligion as our God Almighty holds in trie Christian and Jewish 

religions. t- l c 

There was also the Moon god named Itzama, The rather or 

Gods and Men ” a name derived fiom his legendary words: Ttr- 
en-caan; itz-en-ntuyar or “1 am the dew of Heaven. I am the d^ 
of the douds," This epiihet appears to establish a connartion be^ 
tween Itzama, Tlaloc, and the deity Chac as the god of rain. Un¬ 
doubtedly these seemingly various deities are but one and the same 
god undtx different names. Itzama was also credited widi having 
introduced cacao, the culture and use of rubber, and other produce, 
If he was the original Kukulcan, as Dr, Spence formerly of the 
British Museum believes, then Itzama was the Creator ^ who, 
according to tradition, introduced maize and its culture, as well as 

Other vegetables. i . ^ j 

Itzama u-as the personification of the east^ the n^g sun, and 
associated with esoteric ideas of light, life and knowledge. Tradition 
gives him the credit of having mvenied wTi'ting, and introducing 
hooks. He was regarded as a great healer and as the first priest of 
the Mayan religion, 

Xamak-Ek was regarded as "the Guide of Merchants,” and is as- 
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sociAied with picture writing and symbols of peace and plenty > He 
was also refened to as the "North Star god" and in connection 
with this fact it is of interest to note that die North Star was for 
a considciahle length of rime Itnown to Old World sailors ^d 
merchant mariners as the "Phoenician, due to its value in naviga¬ 
tion by the stars. 

7 /Yi - 7 Tf HA CraMALMAN, known as the “Bat gpd was the Mayas 
god of night and darkness and was believed to dwell in a cave, 
iTiioiighout the mythology and religion of the Mayas, as well as I'n 
their legends, there is always conSict between darkness and light, 
with Kinich Ahau the Sun god batding tviih Zoatilaha-Chimalman, 
In fact it is quite possible that the whole Mayan religion was built 
around the never-ending conflict between life and death or day and 

nighn . 1 ,. 1 1 L 

Then there was Lcchel, goddess of chQdbirth, the moon, the 

rainbow, medicine and weaving, who also personified water ^ ® 
destroying agent. She was beUeved to be the sister-wife of the 
Cieator-god ftzama. 

The rain-god known as Chac-Mool was undoubtedly tdentiral 
with Tlaloc of the Tohecs and archaeolo^ts have never been able 
to decide whether the Mayas bonowed Chac-Mool from the Azte« 
Of inherited this deity from their Toltec background. Although 
a nall y represented as a man resting on bis back with fleiced kne^ 
and with his hands clasping a bowl held on his stomach, he is often 
depicted, both in Frescoes and in sculptures, as having a long nose 
or rather a snout like that of the tapic, whicli is thou^t to be symr 
bolic of a spout for pouring water. 

The termination of each religious or priest year or the 
vvas mark<^ hy a feast day and ceremonies of great innportapcc. This 
u'as known as the Tzoftiu CAztec: TonfliflwtflfQ which came at the 
time of the spring flortsscence beginning at sundoivn but with the 
actual feast and ceremonies commencing at dawn the next day. 

One of the few occasions when the Mayas made human sacri¬ 
fices took place at this lime when young and carefully selected 
beaudful viigins were sacrificed to Kinich Ahau by being cast into 
the sacred well at Chichen We need nott hoi^'ever, f<?el either 
horror or sympathy for the victimSji for they considered it ^3 
honor to be the chosen ones and coitipetition for becoming brides 
of theit god was as keen as among young ladies of today in their 
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rivalry for selection as tbe Queen of this, that or the other. Mora* 
over, they implicitly believed that by their sacrifice they would he 
transported directly to the Mayan heaven and literally would he* 
come brides of the deity. 

Besides their true gpds or deities the Mayas' mythology con tamed 
four Bacabs, who were known as Kan, Muluc, It and Cauac, 
considered semi-deities or genii, who were syntholical of the four 
cardinal points of the compass and were thought to supjport the 
four comers of the sky, Each had its own color by which it was 
identified, Kan being yellow; Muluc white; Ix black and Cauac red, 

in addition to alt these I have mentioned there were a number 
of unidentified strange gods or dddes depicted on codices and at 
rimes in carvings and knowm to archaeologists by letters (Fig. 9), 



Fig. 9. Deities desigfufted hy letters 


Whether these were merely elaborated representations of the 
well-known deities of the Mayas or whether they were distinct 
gods or perhaps "proxies" who took the places of the regular gods, 
no one knows. Although they have been identified as gods of cet^ 
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tain matters by means of rheic cbaracteristks, this is little 
than guesswork and mav be wrong. Thus has b<^ ^gnated 
as the of E>cath on accoum of his fleshless skull and 
body, while the glyph that accomfanies him shows a death s head 
with closed eyes, a skull and a sacd&ctal knife, * l 

As the figure B has a long snout-like nose he is thought to be the 
cod of water or Chac-Mool C is surrounded by the ^hois of the 
planets and is supposed to be the god of the Nonh Star. D repr^ 
sents an aged man with the symbol of night, and as his glyph w 
endccled by stars and has the uumeral 2Q, the time of the mams 
duratioo, the figure is regarded as the Moon pii E wears a head¬ 
dress supposedly made of ears of maize and with a pamn over iu& 
fotehead. He is considered the god of Harvests or the Com god, 
but it takes a most vjsid imagination to see anything in the least 
resembling ears of maize in the figure's headdress. F is supixjsed to 
be the god of sacrifice as there are "womid” marks on his face and 
body. He may be the same as Xipe the Flayed god of ^ i^ecs. 
G is con^deied the Sun god and has the glyph Kik. The 
K is mainly remarkable for its elaborate branded ric^ with which 
it appears to be earing fruit from a dish. It is oonside^ ie 
deity as Chac-Mool but as the figure B is regarded as the Ram god, 

figure K is called the Thunder god. . . j 

As I have said, die identification of these figures is based on 
supposition and the chances are that every odd deration 
tail had its particular meaniiig and that thes^ if separated bom 
the figuie ot the person, would, to one who knew key, tell a 
complete story of the figure m its entity and its agn^CMcc. 

Moreover, it is not at all improbable that all of these figuiK 
are inwmded to represent the same personage or dei^ 
various manifestations or titles. Many, in fact niost, m the Mawn 
deities held more than one niche in the Mayas' mytholo^. 1 bus 
Itzama was not rmly the Moon god but was also g^ of me has^ 
god of Birth and Death, god of Nature and protobly a bun god 
under certain conditions. Even more varied in his attnbutes wM 
Hunab-ku the traditional father of Itzama, who was the invisible 
imity of all the Mayan deities. 

The iiiicemm lettered gods of the eodioes may r^resent 
this supretrte god in his various personaliiies. This js ren^ 

dered me moie logical owing to the fact that each of the figures 
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has cemhn elements comison to all. Finally they may have suae 
raiendncal significance, for many of the Mayan deities wete more 
important Fn^ a symbolic than from a religions standpoint, and 
each of the Mayan weeb was believed to be under the auspices of 
a Certain deity. All of which goes to show how very hide we actually 
know of the Mayas. Even their traditicms tell us litde concerning 
who they were, or where they originated; in fact not much of any¬ 
thing is known concerning their early history. 



Fig. 10. PoTtfon of R/iitya Cttdex 


The late Dr. Sylvamis Morley called attention to the fact that 
the majority of Mayan children had the "Asiadc blue spot" on the 
lower Mitiotj of the back as well as the epicanthic eye fold and 
other physical characteristics which arc typical of certain races of 
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northern! Asia. He daim«l that Ca* at ^ ^ ?S 

had migtaicd fiom Asia by the v.^y of the Bchnng Sea- But 
he overlooked or ignored the fact that none of these natives of 
have the huge convex nose, so typical of Mayan caivmgs, and 
common arn^g the present day Mayas, or die fact that 
blue spot, the Asiatic type of eyes nor the other fcamies occur 

among manv tribes of North America. ^ 

RJardless of the origin of the so^:aUed Indians^ it » now 
genemlly conceded that die Xiu Mayas were descended fioiiL or 
Lre a branch of, the Tohecs who wander^ over a Urge ~ition 
of Mexico and Yucatan before finally establisbmg tben^ves in 
the aiea about Chakanputun for more than tw-o y^« 

before they cxxmpied Chichen Itza and founded Maya^n and 
Uxmal. Brit there were also the Urandons who we of Mcx^n 
ancestry and who estabUshed themselves in the vicimj^ of Ae^E 
of C^en and along the Usumadnm Riva. l^t whose d^d- 
ants at present are mainly in the State ™ l- «. 

Finally Sere were the Zunihils and the Quiche Maya wbo^ 
Lie! Guatemala and parts of Hcndu^. Abiding to their ^ 
dirions and their Popof V«h, they came from the east acrora th^ 
and documents of Z Quiche and Cakchiquel, as well 
Yuatin and Mexico, lelaie the same story of the on^ of 
habitants of the central Mexican plateau and the 
Central America. There is no real that they 

can origin but it is thought that they had a common ongin or par 

»d lead -I to that ^ 

ancestors originally came from the area we know today as ^e Ue- 
IaJa, «k 1 Junta. P«u. M-y.of ^ fZ 
uZs carvings, and other lemains are very stimW to those of the 
Mava wiih ^bolic and other details 

rnZs blue, and many of the sculptures etc show the figure oU 
two-headed serpent (Plate 4). This twt^head^ serpent was a ^ 
important sym^l of the Tohecs and the blue 
of the Mayas may have been employed as a totm for _ 

who referred to theroselv« as die ^ '!fre of Tohec 

Regardless of whether the ao«stors of the MaysH w’ere of Toh«:, 

Pem^ or Old World origin it must have required an “i^lfolab e 
length of time for the various mccs, each with its oism dialect, to 
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have invented and developed a common language, to have devised 
most amazing and accurate numerical and c^endrkal ^sterns and 
a Form of highly involved and decotative picture wTiring that has 
no counterpart in any other portion of the vvorld- 

Naturally, until a common language had berfit evolved and until 
the people had invented a method of recording events of their his¬ 
tory, there was only tradition, and even the best and most reliable 
of traditions arc often Far from the truth and vary greatly. Appar¬ 
ently, howev'er. the several tribes or clans were in an almost con¬ 
tinual state of warfare. In the northern section of YucatSn the 
Tutul-Xius, clan of the cult of the Feathered Serpent (Kukulcan), 
together with the House of Cocom were constantly battling for 
supremacy with the priest clan of Ipa-Hanak who were of the cult 
of Kinich-Ahau or the Sim god. Moreover, the Quiche Mayas of 
the Guatemala highlands were at loggerheads with the Yucatin 
Mayas. 

As I have already mentioned, the Mayan Empire of Xibalba or 
the Great Snake was a more or less loosely knit federation of many 
tribes, innumerable clans and cults. Each city or state had its own 
ruler or "king" yet all were somewhat under the domination of the 
Mayapan priests or priest-kings, who were of the Xiu dan and 
claimed direct descent from the original Kukutcan or Itzama who, 
it is now believed, were one and the same. Despite their dvil wars 
the Mayas managed to reach great heights in architecture, in arts 
and in astronomy during their Old or First Empire, yet they at¬ 
tained even greater achievements during the New and Second 
Empire. It was at this time that Chichen Itti and many of the 
famous and magnificent cities were built. The founders of Chichen 
Iizi, however, ivere not the priests but were of the warrior caste 
of the clan of Itzaes. But as is so often the case, with the develop 
ment of art, religion, astronomy and other sdences, armies and 
warriors became of less and less importance until the Mayas were 
in no condition to resist an enemy who had hired Mexican mer¬ 
cenaries to bring about their destruction. In a comparatively short 
time they lost their grandeur, their Empire was diaupted and the 
lives, arts and customs of the people were gieady altered. Although 
the remnants took refuge in more remote city-states they never man¬ 
aged to form a third extended empire, and at die time of the Spanish 
conquest the Mayan civilization as an entity was at an end. 


CHAPTER 5 


Ancient Mexican Civilizations 


When the Spaniards under Cortez arrived in what now 
is Mexico they found an amazing civili^ntion with a king or ruler 
named Montezuma whose subjects were referred to as AziECS» 
And whcm Prescott wrote bis History of (be Conquest of MesdcOj 
be described and treated of the "Aztec Empire*^ with the result 
that the majority of persons^ who are at aQ interested in the subject, 
have the erroneous iaea that dl the Mexican Indians were ‘"Aztec^" 
that Montezuma ruled all of Mexico at the bme of the com^tiest 
and that the maenificent buildings, the unpressive motiuments, the 
colossal pyramids and temples, the great cities, the reUgion and 
dejtieSt *ne language and in fact everything that Cortez and his 
followers found in Mexico were Aztec. In fact most persons when 
speaking of any of the present-day Indians of Mextco refer to them 
as "Aztecs" 

In reality the Aztecs were and are only a small pc^rcenta^ of all 
of the Indian tribes and races of MexicOp the term tefemng only 
to the Nahuas or the tribes who speah the Nahuad lan^ngOh 
Moreen'er, these people occupied only a comparatively small area 
of Mexico, mainly the high plateaus and valleys in the neighbor¬ 
hood of the City of Mexico which was the Aztec capital and was 
known to them as Tenochtidiii. 

In addition to the Nahuas there W'ere n number of other tribes 
who were under the Aziec rule, fcw' the empire was a confederation 
of many tribes and cultures, but there were many others who nev^ei 
bowed to the Nahua yoke, who spoke language very djiferent 
from Nahuatl and who were constantly at war with the tme Aztecs. 
To be sure thete were a numbet of tribes hving beyond the true 
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boundaries of Montezuma s tealm whOp although not integral parts 
of his empire, annua! tribute to him and thus saved themselves 
from extermination or slavery. 

The most powerful of the tribes who were not under Aztec mJe 
were the Tarascans whose capital was Trintzuntzan near the ahofies 
of beautiful Lake PAzcuaru in the present State of Michoacan, 
Never conquered by the Aztecs and with a high culture and a 
civilization all their own, the Tamscans fell to the Spaniards. But 
they were of far finrier stuff than their Aztec enemies and even 
whM put to the most fiendish tortures they never revealed the hid¬ 
ing place of the vast store of goldp sdver, and precious stones they 
liad accumulated, and the tr^isums still remain where the Taras- 
cans concealed them centuries ago. 

In the southern part of the country^ on the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepecp there were the Zapotecs and the Tehnana$ who had dteir 
own riv iliza rinn that was far more ancient than that of the A?tccs 
and whose palaces^ pyramids and other remains at Monte Albio 
and Mi da a re perhaps the most wonderful as well as the most 
ancient of all in Mexico. 

Others who svere not of the Aztec race and had their own cub 
tures were the Totonacs in the viemUy of the present State of Vera 
Cruz whose culture is now designated as the Tajin. This culture 
has definite relationships with the Teorihuacin culture, the Otomis 
in the Guanajuato and Quer^tato districts^ the Pipiis on the w'est 
coast of the country^ the Mixcecs on the Gulf Coast and the Tlas- 
calans who became allies of Cortez and without whose aid the in¬ 
vasion would have doubtless ended in the annihilation of the 
Spaniards. It is true that the stiperstirions of the people and the 
tradition of the prophecy foretelling the coming of the Sons of 
Queczalcoatl” ([bearaed white men from over the sea), led the In¬ 
dians ti> believe that the Spaniards were deiries and not ordinary 
hninan beings^ and consequently immottaL But it did not take them 
long to discover that the Spaniards tvere far ftoin being gods and 
that they were as mortal as anyone else when it came to a welt- 
aimed arrow, a spear thrust or the blow of a jaggpd-edged Aztet^ 
s^vord. Also, of course^ ths! natives^ fear of the Dons* horses and the 
terror inspired by their firearms played very important parts in 
the success of the conque^tp but it was very largely the Spntards" 
native allies and the influence of Malinchep the slave gii^ that 
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bniughc Montezuma and his empiie to then tragic and dramatic 
ends. 

In addition to the numerous tribes tviih thdr orwn cukures, then 
own rulers and their own cities, who weie not integial pa^ of the 
Aztec Empire, there were numetous semi-savage, primitive tribes 
such as the Hoicholes and Yaquk oF northern Mexico and sei^eial 
junglendvvelling tribes in the extreme south. 

Just as so many persons are under the impression that the entire 
Indian population of Mexico are Aztecs and that, at the dme of the 
conquest, Montezuma ruled them all^ the majority of persons refer 
to ^1 the ruins and remains of Mexico^s ancient dvdization as 
“Aztec.” Actually many of the mc^t lemaikablei the most famous^ 
the most impressive and the best preserved monuments, huildiiigs> 
pyramids^ carvings, metal wfoxk and other evidences of the ad 
vanced civilization of ancient Mexico were not the work of the 
Aztecs but others whose cultutos far antedated that of the Nahuad 
speaking Aztecs. 

Just who the Aztecs were or whence they came has never been 
dehnitely established. That they were not indigenous to Mexico is 
proved by their ctxlices or piciogmphic wntings on paper^ 
record the history of the people. But most regrettably many of th^ 
are missings having been destroyed, along with an incalculable lot 
of other material of inesrimable archaeological value* by the fanati¬ 
cal Spanish priests. j l u - 

The name Aztec means “People of the Cranes and both their 

traditions and their codices agreed that their original home vras at 
some unidentified locality known as Aztlan or ' Place of the 
which some archaeologists believe to have been Califo^iar The 
fact that the Aztecs established their capital on the mar^y shores 
of a lake rather indicates that they did come from a marshy area 

where reeds abounded, ^ j ■ l * 

Other localities shown on the codices and mcolioned^in their tra* 
ditions are the “Seven Caves’* or Chicomoatoc, and the Country of 
Bright Colors" or Tlapallan, which some authorities think refer to 
the 21ioti, Bryce or similar canyons and the Painted Deserts of oui 

Southwest. , r 1 , 1 . 

If, as many believe, the Aztec legends of the Toltecs are histon' 
cally correct and the Aztecs were rfcscendams of the Toltecs, tlien 
evidences of their presence are to be found as far north as northern 
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Utnh where, near the Green River at Vernal, there ate fnimerous 

E ictograph5, both painted and engraved upon the rockst showing 
wmn figures some of whkh have been identified as repr«ent- 
itig Quetzalcoadp of whom more later. 

Whatever the truth may be in i:cgard to the origin and migra- 
tions of the Aztecs and their hbtory w-e know that they appeared 
in Central Mexico and founded their capital city of TenoMtTtlan. 
However^ there are several versions of the Aztecs^ naditions regard^ 
tng their migrations and their founding of the city and they are so 
interkided with obvious myths and Mklore that it is impossible 
to separate legend from history. 

According to one of the traditions the Aztecs were led to the 
locality by a chief named Huitzilopochdi who, later on^ became 
deified as the god of war. When the wTinderers came to the spot 
indicated they saw sm eagle with spr^d wings perched upon a 
cactus and grasping a serpent in its cb%'^'S+ Feeling that this was a 
good omen the Aztecs sank piles into the marshy ground and estab¬ 
lished their city. 

Another version tells of the Aztecs seeking refuge on the western 
shores of the bkc and there finding a sacrifici^ stone whereon, 
forty years earlier, a prisoner of war* the Prince Copal, had been 
put to death. A cactus plant had sprouted from the crevke in the 
stone and an eagle with a snake in its talons perched upon it. This 
the people decided w^as an omen and their high priest plunged into 
a small pond and there met Tkloc, the god of waters, who granted 
permission to build the dtv. Very likely the site was selected be- 
catise an eagle, or more likely a caracara hawk, was seen perched on 
a cactus and de^^ouiing a snake, far all [ndkns are forevei looking 
for rigns or omens and ate greatly Influenced by any event or oc¬ 
currence that is in any respect out of the ordinary« 

Moreover, all their legends relating to the founding of Tenoeb- 
titlin agree as to tbe ea^e on the cactus so we may feel quite sure 
that the dty that destined to grow into the great, teeming, 
modern City of Mexico owed its existence to a snake-eating bird 
of prej^ perked on a cactus. It is, therefore, highly fitting that 
Mexico's national emblem is an eagle grasping a sequent while 
perched on a cactus. 

Even if we cannot be quite certain as to bow the Aztecs hap¬ 
pened to establish Tenochtitlin on the Lake of Texcoco, we know 
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chat the "Peopk of Anahuac'" as they colled them^lves, were a 
rather smali and alien tribe and it was truly remarkahle that within 
a compatarively short rime they had subjugated many ether tribes 
and liad fonned an ''empiie ' with a remarl^bk dynasty, a i^range^ 
aueh and bloodthirsty religion; had developed innumcrabSe arts 
and crafts; possessed accnnite colendrlcal and numerical systems 
and had erected magnificent temples and rilanic pyramidal mounds. 

The fact that they Aid accomplish ail this and more would ap¬ 
pear to indicate that much of their culture wtis already developed 
prior to their founding of their capimt and dial they were the de¬ 
scendants or offshoots fiom some highly culnired race such as the 
Toltecs, who the Aztecs claimed were their ancestors, or that they 
had borrowed much of their culture from the others who had pre* 
ceded them. 

Fortunately the Aztec government was in fuU swing and at its 
peak when Gartez and his men arrived on the scene^ and as a result 
we possess a tvealth of definite knowledge of thetr cmlczation. But 
on the other hand, the Spaniards, and especiaUy the priests, took 
htde interest in matters ethnological and archaeological. They were 
seeking gold and other treasure and were obsessed with the pur¬ 
pose of ^vaging the souls of the j^gan Indians. As a rtssult, every¬ 
thing that the priests could lay hands on^ and that savored of pagan¬ 
ism, was ruthlessly destroyed and everything of monetary value tliat 
Cortez and his soldiers found was broken up or cast into the meiting 
pot. Only some of the stupendous pyramids and the most massive 
stmctuies resisted the Dons^ fanatic^ destructiveness. 

Howet^r, one of the Spaniards Bernal Diaz de Castillop wrote a 
most voIumincFus and^ as far as we know, a fairly accurate account of 
(he campaign entitled Histvri& VerdoA&a de la Crniquhta de Nueva 
Es^ana, in which he gives quite a detailed description of tlie Az¬ 
tecs' Jives^ cu^oms^ rdigjon, gods, sacrifices, and other mattersH 

From these and other sources we know a great deal more about 
the Aztecs os they were at the rime of the conquest than we know 
about the Mayas. On the other Kanth we must not forget that a great 
deal of our supposed knowledge of these people is largely guess¬ 
work. Frequently contemporaneous writers disagreed and still more 
<^ten they omitted aU mention of important matters, which doubt¬ 
less to them were uninteresring everyday affairs not worth recaand- 
mg. Also, even the most intelUgerit and highly edu^ied of the 
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Spanian^s were greatly at a dbadvantage when it came to obseiV’ 
ing and describing matters that pertained to the Indians. And they 
were, of ctiurse, forced to rely for their infonnarion upon mteipretcts 
and heajsay untO they had mastered the Nahuatl dialect with its 
strange guttural, clucking and throaty sounds so very different froin 
the soft Castilian. Even their own spelling of Spanish names and 
words was often inconect and when it came to Asitcc names and 
words they found the letters of their Spanish alphabet wholly in¬ 
adequate. All they could do was to spell the words phonetically and 
even this was often impossible as no letters existed to express the 
Aztec sounds. As a result, as well as because names of places, deities, 
and other things varied according to the locality and the tribal 
tongue of the area, a great deal of confusion occurred and today 
we cannot be sure of the names of deities, personages, tribes, and 
localities or whether or not the Indians' pronunciation of a name 
was at all the same as it would be according to the Spaniards. 

However, W'e do know that the Aztec capital had developed into 
a large and very imposing city when the Spaniards arrived, Ac* 
cording to the records of tlie invaders the city was then over twelve 
miles in circumference and contained more than fifty thousand 
houses with a teeming population of over a <juarter million inhahh 
tonts or almost one-cighth the size of Mexico City today. 

Moreover, on neigmioring islands and on the shores of the lake, 
there were several towns almost as large as the capital itself w diat 
even in those days the populatioo of “Greater Tenochtiddn must 
have totalled over a mUIioni— perhaps even more than Greater Mex¬ 
ico City of today. 

According to the chroniclers, the city was admirably planned and 
laid out with broad avenues running from east to west and from 
north to south, thus dividing die city into equal-sized squares. 
There were also four main roads or highways crossing the lake on 
causeways or dykes while innumerable canals served as streets and 
lanes. There was even a public water supply consisting of an aque¬ 
duct with twin pipes of stone and cement that carried water from 
the hills to the center of the city where there were fountains and 
reservoirs. Smaller conduits piped ivater to the palaces and the more 
sumptuous residences. The homes of the upper classes were of 
stone, usually covered with stucco. Mainly they were one story in 
he^ht with Bat roofs on which were gpigeous Bowets, for despite 
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their cruel religion and huimn sacrifices the people were pa^ion- 
ately fond of Sowers as aie all Mexican Indians of todays 
The written or inscribed language of the Aztecs was very differ¬ 
ent from that of the Mayas. Wlseteas the latter used symbok and 
various characters in no way related to or suggestive of the subject 
recorded, the Aztecs employed pictographs of the subject accom¬ 
panied by numerical or other symbols- And whereas the Mayas 
mainly employed glyphs cut in stone for recording events and their 
codices were of secondary importance, the Aztecs used codices al¬ 
most exclusively. A vast riumber of these ase preserved and many 
are readily interpreted. In addition^ when recording calendricai mat¬ 
ters they used various signs or symbols of the days, names oF deities, 
etc-i and such records were often carved on stone. Although these 
are far easier to decipher than arc those of the Mayas yet there 
are many matters on which archaeologists do not agree. We can¬ 
not state positively why various cepresentations of some one deity 
should he very different in details and we cannot be certain that 
the CDcrect meanings have beau given many of the signs and 
symbols ^ 

Althought as I have said, the Aztecs used pictures to record 
events and localitiers, these were often so highly conventionalized as 
to be almost unrecognizable and, in additJont the Aztecs were de¬ 
veloping a phonetic type of miring in which the phonetic value 
of names or symbols were combined to form names of persons, 
places and various objects of which the codex treated. Thus the 

[ >icture of a trap or monili followed by an eagle or fol- 

□wed by a lancet^ zo and finally a hand, mail might be used to 
record the name MonqutmzotM (or as vw call it—"Montezuma*^} 
by combining the first syllables of the objects thus; Mon^uffU- 
ziMna, 

The codices and other writings were not, however, intended to 
be used by the public in general but v-vere primarily official and 
were mainly for use by die priests, the officials and what we might 
call the educated classes. Also a great many were learned, just as 
many historical events are learned by us, and were memorized and 
handed down from generation to generation by word of mouth. 

No one knows when the Aztecs first learned to make paper and 
inscribe the codices which were written on bog shcjcts of their 
tough handmade paper which was then folded again and ^gain to 
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form books. But the an must have been very aocicnt as some of 
tte codices record events that took place long before the Aztecs 
reached Mexico. They were still made and used long after the 
Spanish conquest and tn-cn after the Indians had acquired a knowh 
Sge of Spanish, and numerous codices have explanatory supple¬ 
mentary Spanish words. 

Although both the Aztecs and the Mayas possessed an amazing 
knowledge of mathematics and astronomy, yet they had pr^ressed 
along separate lines and the results attained were very different. 

Like the Mayas, the Aztecs* year was three hundred and sixty- 
five days but without the added day every fourth year. Because of 
this their calendar in time failed to correspond with the actual time 
and to correct and overcome this there was the "Binding of the 
Years" or Nociuhiljnlitzli. The years were divided into two cycles; 
one of fifty-two years of three hundred and sixty-five days, the 
other of seventy-three groups of two hundnsd and sixty days each. 
The first cycle of solar yearn consisted of eighteen periods of twenty 
m on ths each, with the five Bemoniemi or unlucky days over. These 
were not included in the year but extended the yearly division of 
twenty months. The other cycle of the seventy^rcc groups of two 
hundred and sixty days eadi were split up into thirteen day di¬ 
visions or "birth cycles." 

The basb of reckoning time w-as the twenty day period or lunar 
month, each day of the period having its own name and symbol 
such as house, reed, wind, or serpent. Also, these lunar months 
were split up into four weeks of five days each and these were 
identified by the symbol or name of the third day in each week. 
The day names continued regardJera of the length of the year which 
was known by the name of the middle day of the week on which 
it commenced. As there were only twenty day names there were 
four—the house (coIfO, the rabbit (rocJith), the reed Otc^iiC), and 
the flint CteepatZ) drat always appeared in the same order on ac¬ 
count of the incidence of the solar year. 

lire "sun yea/’ consisted of four common years and as the un¬ 
lucky days did not count, the result was that the day names ran 
continuously year after j^ear. However, the priests had their own 
religious calendar and always commenced this with the first calen- 
drical date inespective of the name it bore in the ordinaiy year. 

There was al^ the "bundle" of thirteen years. 
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four of which macle up the fifty-two year period or ''Binding of the 
Yeare." As a result of all this every' year had a double aspect for 
each was a distinct period of time and each was also a part of the 

U Pfe 

sun 

Tki? five Unlucty Da)'S ^vere not only considered unluckv but 
regatded mth [error by tbe people who firmly believed dmt 
the world would come to an end ac the close qf one of these periods. 
As no one could foretell which cycle would brino ibis destniction 
the people always prepared for the worst Then^ vimen nothme hap¬ 
pened and the Binding of the Years ceremonies were cetebrat^ 
and ail work stopped, sacrifices were made^ the people gtoveUed be¬ 
fore their god and at the dawning of the first day of the new tfiftj' 
third) year all eyes were focused on the Pleiades watching for the 
omen that meant a new lease of life or utter annihilation. Once 
the consteUadon had passed the zenith alS knew that present dan¬ 
ger was over and there w-as great rejoicing with innnmemble human 
sacrifices while temple and hearth fires that had been exringui^ed 
were rekindled. 

Originally the lunar cjxle was the Birth Cycle of 260 days and 
was a portion of tiie civil caJertdar with its thirteen named "moous.^' 
Later it became % thing ap^tt with nothing in common with the 
regular calendar and the ^'motm" names were given up^ the days 
being known by numerals from one to thirteen. Oddly enough the 
number 13 occurs with suggestive frequency in the religioiis* calen- 
drical and other important matters of the ancient American races. 
Practically all their prophecies were based on thirteen. 

Quetzalcoatl* the Feathered Serpent god of the Aztecs^ pophe- 
sied that in the thirteenth era white strangers would arrive from 
over seas and would overthrow the Aztec king and w'OuJd enforce 
a new religion. The Maya priest, Chilaro Balam, prophesied that 
at the dose of the Lhirteenth age white men, '^sons of Kukulcan," 
would arrive in Yucat^ and in far-off Peru the Inca Huayna- 
Kapak propht^ied on hh death bed that during the reign of the 
thirteenth Inca white men would “come from the sun'" and con¬ 
quer and subjugate die Incans. And the most amazing part of it is 
that, in a way, all three of these prophecies were home out, Cortez 
and his Spaniartk reached Mexico tn the thirteenth eta; diey con¬ 
quered or rather overran the Mayas tmvard the dose of the Mayan 
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thtnemth age, and Pizarm and his followers reached Peru during 
the reign of Atahualpa, the thirteenth Inca* 

Unlike us, these andent American races all regarded thirteen as 
a propitious, in fact an almost sacred, number and all through then 
legends and folk lore it appcsrs over and over again. In alt likeU- 
hood the mysticism of the number thirteen resulted from the thir¬ 
teen "moons" of the lunar year that was the same in the Aztec, 
Maya and Incan calendrical systems. 

Aside From their calendrical sysiem, that tvas far more compli¬ 
cated and involved than that of the Mayas, and their engineerios 
skill and art in structutal enterprises, their various emfts, their metaJ- 
lurgical work, their gem cutting, their weaving, and their renrark:- 
able paintings the Aztecs ivere not as advanced as their neighbors in 
Yucatan. Very largely they were steeped in superstition and be¬ 
lieved thcRoughly in omens, prophecy, astrology and divination as 
practiced by the priests who clainied the ability to foretell the fu* 
ture and the status of souls after death, all based on their study of 
the stars and on omens such as the condition of fruits, flowers, 
seeds, the flight of birds, certain bones, stones and many other 
objects* 

The governmental and social organization of the Aztecs was un¬ 
like that of the Mayas and Incans, The reigning king or ruler was 
supreme and held sway over practicalIv all parts of what now are 
the States of Vera Cruz, Guerrero and Mexico, as well as having 
nominal power over many other sections of the countiv, Aldiougb 
the Aztec monarch was tlieoretically supreme yet tsntnin the em¬ 
pire there were a number of small states and cities whose nilccs 
were bws unto themselves and who, although paving tribute to the 
central Aztec government* were more or less mdependent. Tti fact 
the country was in a condition more or less resembling mediaeval 
Europe wkh its numerous feudal lords and barons, each all mw- 
erfu! within his owti bailiwick but all owing allegiance to the lung 
or emperor of the land. 

Although the Aztec rulers were always members of the royal 
family, the succession was not hereditary and when an emperor 
died it was his eldest brother who ascended the throne. If there was 
no brother, then the next in line was the eldest nephew. However, 
as was the case wdth tlic majority of Indian tribe^ a ruler might 
be chosen few his military prowess or his political or reli^us stand- 
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ing especiayy if the rightfut heif proved to be iricompetcnt or a 
weakling. 

Aside from the suprettie or "'Great Lord" ruler, there were conm- 
allor^ who were analogous to our cabiitct ministers, others devoted 
to military affairs and still others acting in a judicial capacity, for 
everv city and province had its oourts and judges who held both 
crimuial and dvil authority* Their decisions superseded those of 
the emperOTi just as our Simreme Courts judgment is Snal. In 
addition to all these high officials, all of whom were members of 
the Dobihtv, there were the lesser magistrate, the police and the 
military olhcials. 

Almost as powerful as the nJer, in fact in some respects^ more 
powerful, were the priests. They had complete charge of all edu¬ 
cation^ which was a very important matter, the educational system 
being as u'eU organized as our own and divided into two grades, 
primary and secondary. The boys were taught hv the priests, the 
girls by the mmSi the primary grade being similar m our public 
schools education while the C^mem or second grade might be 
compared to our college course. In this grade education consisted 
almost entimly of studying and deciphering codices and inscrip¬ 
tions, the symbols and signs used, and learning astronomy, and 
studying astrology, divinatioUp religion and the higher sciences. 

Although die Aztec priesthood held immense po^ver and u^as a 
hierarchy^ and despite their fanatical devotion to a most blood- 
thinty^ religion, yet the priests devoted most of their time and 
pow'CT to instructing die people on religious luaiters, teaching them 
the sciences and endeavoring to benefit and better the condjunns 
of the populace. Even the Spanish priests remarked on this and 
Sohaguti wrote thai the Aztec priests, cruel pagans though they 
ift'ete, ^'performed die dudes clearly indicated by their religion/' 

The immense expenditure incurr^ by thfi upkeep of the Church 
was defrayed by land tenures with the revenues derived from them, 
the law of ""first fruits' and a certain part of tribute collected from 
outlying secdons. Any surplus o%'er and above legidmate expenses 
was divided among the pooL the aged and the helpless. 

At the head of the Church was the Mexic^rf Teohua^zm or the 
^'Mexican Lord of Matters Divine/' He was second only to the em¬ 
peror, was a member of the Council and held a great deal of secular 
as well as religious power- Next to him in rank was the Priest of 
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the Plumed Serpent who held authority tmly over his oifm caste. 
Beneath these wo chief dignitaries were the various Tietiatnacac 
or secular priests, all robed in black and wearing long hair covered 
with mantilla-like cloths, while still lotver in the priesthood were 
the Lsmiacazton or "Little Priests" who corresponded to the novices 
or lay btothets of the Catholic Chinch. 

Unlike tlie priests in many places where the Church is almost 
as powerful or even more powerful than the State, the Aztec priests 
did not Uve in case, luxury and idleness but led rigorous and austere 
lives. The demands of their religion were exacting and many and 
called for penitence, prayers and fasting. Even during the night 
they were obliged to rise often and engage in rituals to their gods 
and they frequently were obliged to indulge in self-sacrifice hy draw¬ 
ing their own bloM. Absolute cleanliness was a tenet rf their re¬ 
ligion and was rigorously enforced. Cruel, bloodthirsty, offering 
innumerable human sacrifices accompanied by fiendbh rites, yet 
the Aztec priests were, according to their religious faith, the most 
zealous and holy of clerics and EuUy as fanatical in their beliefs 
as w'ere the Spainsh padres. 

Their rituals called for a certain amount of cmnibalism in con- 
necdoti with the sacrifices, yet, on the other hand, there were con¬ 
fessions, baptisms and communion as ’tvell as kindness and aid 
rendered the poor, tiie aged and infirm. In fact the religion was 
in some respects far superior to that of the old Romans and Greeks 
and at die time of the arrival of the Spaniards it was rapidly becom¬ 
ing a worship of one supreme gpd known as T^zcatupoca or Air 
god" who was supposed to carry a polished shield in which he 
could see all the activities of mankind. 

The Aztecs believed in the immortality of the soul and in eter¬ 
nity, but with epoclis or eons dependent upon the sun. Every four 
“sims" marked one of these epMis when disaster was expected, 
the details of which were foretold and recorded. 

As is generally and widely known, the victims of the sacrifices 
Vi'Cre killed by having their hearts tom from their bodies by the 
officiating pritsts which, bestial and cruel as it sounds, was about 
the quickest and most merciful of deaths—far more merciful in 
fact than hanging, or other means employed by civilized communi¬ 
ties for ending a man's life. 

However, the widely accepted tale of the victim of sacrifices 
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being held in place upon the aliax by means of a massive stone 
yoke or collar about his neck has no ba^ in fact^ The stone coUais 
or yokes are fairly common but there is no evidence that their pur¬ 
pose tvas to secure sacrificial victims, WTren nsed in connection with 
sacrifices their purpose w'as entirely symbolic* the Eortn of the yoke 
lepxcsentiiig the land of the dead in the oonvenrionaSi^ed mouth 
of a mythical mCFnster, However^ the pTe-A2tecs did use stone col- 
tars for holding victims on the altars but these were very different 
from the '"yokes" (¥ig. ll). For that matter it is unlikely that it 
was neces^ry to secure a sacrificial victim on the altar for those 
who were doomed to die ^vere as firm believers in cheic religion 
and the need of human sacrifices as were the priests themselves^ 
They felt that by their deaths they were winning immoitality and 
dwine favors and seldom were unwilling victims 



Fig* 11- Type of yoke us^d to ko/d down fhe 
socri^dol vicrifliS 


With few' exceptions the menp women and childrOT who met 
theix deaths on the Aztec altars ivere either prisoners of war or were 
captives from other tribes who were taken for the sole purpose of 
sacrifice by one of the strangest of aU Aztec customs. This was their 
annual battle ivith the Tkscalans when warriors of the two races 
met on a prearranged battlefield and engaged in a struggle in which 
the contestants^ aim was not to kill hut to capture their opponents 
who were destined to be sacrificed Weapons were not used, die 
v^rarriors of either tribe seizing those of the other and end^voring 
to carry them off until the 'hattW' was a confused, frenzied chaotic 
mass of struggling men pulling and tugging to either bear off or 
rescue the combatants. 

The Tlascalans captured by the Aztecs were placed in cages and 
uansported in triumph to Tenodititlan while the Aztecs who were 
pisoners of the Tlascalans. were carried off to the latters' diy, in 
both cases doomed to the on the sacrifidol altars of the temples. 

When the captives reached Tenodititlan tliey were given a 
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chance— although a very slim one—of winning their liberty and their 
lives. With one foot fastened to a huge block of stone, the captive 
was given a miniature shield and a wooden weapon and was at¬ 
tacked by a fully aimed and equipped Aztec wmiiar. If by any 
miracle the handicapped prisoner succeeded in defeating naif a 
dozen of his opponents in succession he was given his freedom, bui 
if he failed and received the least wound he was doomed to 
sacrifice. 

Although in their religious practices the Aztecs were cold-blooded, 
cruel and bloodthirsty yet in their everyday lives thej’ were good 
natured, kindly, hospitable and passionately fond of music, Qoweis 
and pets. whQe their secular festivities were beauKful and peaceful. 

They w'ere, faow'ever, an ambitious and dominating race, clever 
and shrewd in trade, bom conquerois and warriors and without 
mercy when it came to extracting tributes or enforeing laws. Re¬ 
ligion was of such paramoun t importance that a large part of their 
lives, a gtcat deal of their art and the bulk of their customs, ivofk 
and ceremonies were inextricably mixed with their religious be¬ 
liefs. Their folk lore also was mainly of a religious nature and 
dealt laigely with dciries> supernatural beings, monsters and mythi¬ 
cal personages so it is almost impossible to separate fiction from fact 
in their traditions and history. 

The religion of the Aztecs was very complicated and involved 
with a great number of gods, goddess^ lesser deities and sacred 
heroes. Quite frequently, also, many of these were known by two 
or more names and were regarded as being the gods or goddesses 
of more than one thing. 

As a result of this confusion, scientists have found it necessary 
to classify many of the Aztec gods by numbers rather than by 
names. To enumeraie and describe all of the Aztecs' deides would 
require an entire volume, but many were of so litde importance— 
and very well may have been duplications of others—that descrip 
tions of some of the mote important and interesting of their deides 
will serve. 

As mendoned above, the Aztecs at the time of the Spanish con¬ 
quest were tending toward the worsh^ of a single almighty and 
supreme god. The deity selected was Tezcatlipoca but he was not 
by any means the most important god of the Aztecs mythology, 
ill is honor should gp to the sun-gpd or “Sun Chief" Tonatiah, 
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wKo was regarded as the smjTce life and was known also as 
Teod meaning merely "God."' Another name for this deity wm He 
hy whom men UW or Ipalneomokumi. He was always in evidence 
in the backgixnmd of the adoration of other deides and was insati¬ 
able in his demand for daily human sacrifices, and the hearts of all 
victinis were invariably held up and offered to him first. 

In order to obtain enough victims to satisfy this most blood¬ 
thirsty of all the Aztecs' deities a special corps of \varrioTs were 
engaged solely in securing captives, and the soldier who took the 
largest number was regarded as a champion and felt sure of heav¬ 
enly reward. For that matter all of these special duty wa^rs be¬ 
lieved that after death they would still remain in the god's service 
and would share his spiritual life. 

The greatest festival of the Sun god was celebrared by dressing 
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and painting the sacrificial iidcrims to lepTCscni the lesser deities 
and Tonatia^ usually is sho^vn licking up the blood of those sacri¬ 
ficed. He is commonly depicted with his tongue extended and with 
the head of a jaguar or puma on either side of his head. It is of 
interest to note tnat the sun god of the Nascan people of Peru was 
also shown with a protruding tongue and uith race Hanked by 
jaguar heads (Fig* 12). 

The air god, Tezcadipoca* is an excelleni example of the deities 
with sever^ names ana attributes:, f^t he was known as the 
"Hungry Chieftain," the "Enemy," YaUizin; the 

^Tfoung Warrior/" Telpocltdi; the ""Night Wind^ YoffDi Eheciitl 
and the "^Demander of Prayers,^' Non^«^«e. It was believed that, 
as the night wind, he sped ^oog the roads searching for dio^ who 
were near the ends of their Uves^ for he vvas regarded as the Deal^ 
of Death^^ as well as the ^Civer of Ufe,” and in order that he might 
rest there were stone benches placed amid the foliage beside the 
hightvays. 

It was also believed that he had taught the Aztecs their arts and 
sciences and led them in the development of their civilizationr He 
is customarily represented as a ^vatiior carrying a spear and a 
like shield in which it was believed he could view all the aedviries 
of mankind, and as a symbol of his status as Efemander of Prayers 
there is a gold ear surrounded by gold tonnes fastened in his hair^ 

Among the many sacrifices made to mis deity was that held 
during the fifth month of each year and known as the Oxcatl^ when 
z youth was selected for his physical Mifection from the prisoners 
destined for sacrifices. A year before the time when he would meet 
his death upon the altar he was given the name of the deity* at¬ 
tired like the gCNd and was regaroM by the people as the earthly 
representative of the spiritual air god- 

He was regarded with the greatest reverence, was entertained^ 
feasted and welcomed in the homes of the nobility and was pro¬ 
vided with four beautiful virgins as companions. During the day 
he rested and enjoyed every luxury and at night, armed with spear 
and shield, he impersonate tlie deity by rushing along the roads 
and resting upon me stone benches I have menrioned. At the close 
of the j'ear during which he had impersonated the god his girl 
companions bade him a tearful farew^ell and he was led up the 
steps of the temple pyramid and met death upon the altar. 
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The Astec gpd of War. HurraLOPocimj, was another impoi> 
tarn and high ran^g deity. He is credited ivitlt being the son « 
CoATLiQuE^ the godoi^ ot thc Earth or Earth Moth&r who is 
depicted wearing a skin of rattlesnakes and with a deaths h^d. 
His name means Hummingbird to the left and was given him 
because, according to Azt^ myiholo^^ he was bom a folly ^5™ 
warrior wearing a headdress and 1^ guards of burnmuigbirds 
feathers, 

XiP£ was the god of sacrifices and was known as the Flayed 
One^ he is represented wearing the skin of one oE his victims. At 
the times of bis fesrivals the priests of his cult Sayed those to be 
sacrificed and wore the skins for a period of twenty days. Even 
the empetOT took part in this sacrifice by covering his hands and 
feet with the skin stripped from the extremiries of a victim and 
wearing a coat and crotvn of spoonbill feathers and a skirt of green 
feathers, the colors of the sacred Quetzal and also symbolic of 
Xipe who wore the symbols oF heaven^ earth and hell in the forms 
of the spoonbill* the blue cotinga and the jaguar. 

The Aztec Rain god or Tlaloc was almost identical witli the 
Maynn Rain god, Chac-Mool, and who may have been adopted 
from the Aztecs or vice versa. In the Aztec mythology he was 
the husband of the Emerald Lndy ' or ChalciiikuttljcuEi while 
their children were thought to be the clouds or Tlalocs. The vic¬ 
tims sacrificed to this rain god were maidens and children and if^ 
while nearing the sacrifidal altar, they wept, this was deemed a 
sign of copious rains to follow. 

Quite appropriately the Emerald Lady represented as a 
green frog and during the feast of Etailqftaliztli Cbean- 
food was eaten*^5 ^he priests devoted to this god plunged into a lake 
and moved about and croaked in imitarion of frogs. Tlaloc and bis 
^Emerald Lady*^ were supposed to dwell in th*.: volcanoes of Popo- 
careped and Teocuinani and on the summit of the latter was a 
temple dedicated to the rain god and containing a green stone 
image of Chac-Mool or Tlaloc. 

Although the majoritj^ of the Aztec deities were bestial and cruel 
them were some of a; very different type. Among these was Xocm-" 
piLi, the ''Fiower-god-child," who is always represented as a lovely 
child adorned with flowers of which be was the god. IrzA-PAi^AijOtx 
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Of die Obddian butteifly, was aaodier of this class of beneficeoc 
and lovable dettics. 

UndoMbtedly the most Famous and widest known of all die Aitec 
gods was their "Plumed Serpent" or Quetzalooatl although in 
many respects he was by no means their most important deity. He 
was not a ouel or bestial god, never demanding human saadfices 
but calling upon his devotees to shed their own blood as a symbol 
of sacrifice. There are innumerable myths and legends in regard 
to this famous gcxL in most of these he is reputed to have been a 
bearded white man from overseas w’ho arrived in a ship at the place 
where Vera Cru^ now stands. Bui in one of the legends it relates 
diat he first appeared in the form of the resplendent trogan or quet¬ 
zal and, as a result, the quetzal became the sacred bird of both the 
Aztecs and Mayas. 

However, recent researches and othaustive studies tend 10 prove 
the truth of the mythical arrival by ship and it is such a highly 
important matter that we fed that a separate chapter should be 
devoted oitirely to Quetzalcoatl. 

In addition to worshiping their ndmetous deities^ the Aztecs 
also adored or the *^Great Star” which was the planet 

Venus. But w^hen Venus became the morning star it was called 
Tlauiucalpanecudl or **Lord of the Dawm^* and w'as believed to be 
a visual manifestation of Quetzalcoad. 

Each dme when the planet appeared, saertfices were made to it 
and as it rose in the heavens the people stopped up their chimneys 
to prevent evil spirits from entciitig by the light of the brilliant 
star. 

The mo$t striking and the best known of all the remains left 
by die ancient Mexicans^ civilizations are tjieir immense temple^ 
mounds. Although ordinarily referred to as Aztec only a comp^a- 
dvely few were actually btiilt by these people, die fnajoiity having 
been erected bv races Vtfho long antedated the Nahuas. Among 
those built by the Aztecs^ and the largest of all known teoadli, as 
these pyramids are caUed, was dial of Huitzilopochdi, the gpd of 
war, erected in the h^rt of the Aztec capital of Tenochriddn dur¬ 
ing the reigns of Montezuma 1, Tizoc and Ahuitaotl. It was com¬ 
pleted in i4S7 by the latter. The walls surrounding the gigantic 
structure w'Crc covered with carvings of braided snakes and were 
known as the serpent walls or coclpaittli. They were nearly a mile 
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square and enclosed an mmense court or plaza in the center of 
^icb rose the vast pyramid whose base was three hundred feet 
Square and with its summit more than three hundred feet in he^ht. 
It was constnicied of rubble oveclaid rvith cut stone with six ter¬ 
races or platforms and the endrc structure was covered with 
sum stucco. A flight of three hundred and fort)' stone steps led to 
the top where there were twin thcee-sioried towers each fifty-six 
feet in hei^t and oantaining the sacrificial altars of polislied jasper^ 
and carvea figures of the War god* Within this temple holy virgins 
or nuns tended the sacred fires that were kept burning perpetually^ 
for the Aztecs believed that if the fires died out it would mean 
the loss of their mle and power, and similar fires were kept ahght 
in all their temples. Fn their capital alone there were over six hun¬ 
dred of these fires constantly buming in their hrazters* 

Surrounding the titanic pyramid of the War god there tvere ori'er 
forty lesser templesp together with the Temple of Skulls ot 
T zomptli w^herein were preserved the skulls of ml those who had 
been sacrificed on the War god^s altars. At the time of the arrival 
of the Spaniards thb structure contained more than one hundred 
and thirty thousand skulls. 

Today no traces of the vast pyramid remain i^ble above the 
surface of the ground. Relentlessly razed fay the Spaniards^ much 
of its stonework went into the building of the great Cathedral^ 
the Palace and other structures. 

But much of the War gods pvramid, the vast courtyard and 
the walls^ lie buried beneath the broad Pasto dc la Refonnat the 
Cathedral^ and many public and private huildings. A short distance 
from the Zocolo^ where a small vacant lot perrnitted excavations 
to be carried oiij there is a fenced-in area where one may see por¬ 
tions of all that remains of this second greatest of ancient Mexican 
Structures. Among the other temple pyraraids of the Aztecs are that 
at Teopanzolco near Cuemavaca^ and the magnificent structure at 
Tenayuca. 

It is doubtful if any other race ever erected more numerous, more 
massive and more striking structures than did the ancient Mexi¬ 
cans. RegarxUEs of their racial identiry or the area of their culture 
every civilized group of the an dent Mexicans seemed obsessed 
with a mania for pyramid and temple building. In a way, however^ 
it was perfectly natural and to he expected, for the teocalli were 
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biiill tq please and shou- respect to their gods, and wherever a dty 
vpas founded the first and most important of all undertakings was 
to erect a temple to some deity. Moreover, whQe we do not know 
anything very definite in regard to the mythologies, reU^ons, dei- 
ties, numerical and calendrtcd systems of any of the andent Mexi¬ 
cans other than the Toltecs and Aztecs, though in all prohability 
all these matters were more or less alike, we find much the same 
teocaJli throughout Mexico, To be sure they varied considerably in 
design, ornamentation and other details, hut in a general way all 
were similar and only an experienced archaeologist who has spe- 
daJized in the andent Mexican civilizadom can distinguish one 
from another. Moreover, it is probable that all had a common oripn 
for extending over the greater portion of Mexico, and underlying 
all other remains;, are traces of an extremely andent archaic culture 
of which almost nothing is known. 

We should be thankful that these ancient Mexicans built so mas¬ 
sively and so well, for to destroy ca raze such structures was, in 
most cases, too much of an undertaking even For the f^atical 
Spanish priests. But in a number of cases they compromised by 
building a Christian church on the top of a teocalli, as at Cbolula, 
thus inadvertently following the pagans’ custom of a temple on a 
pyramid, and doubtless believing that a Christian church erected 
where human beings bad been sacrificed to pagan gods would take 
the cutse olf the place. 

PjTamids of various sizes and types ate scattered all over Mexico. 
Some have been thoroughly excavated and restored to practically 
their original condition, others have been explored only, while far 
more stiU remain as great mounds or hilloclB of earth often over- 

g own with vegetation and giving no bint of what may be buried 
meath. 

Today many of the more notable and accessible remains have 
become Meccas for tourists and other visiiors to Mexico and have 
proved archaeological tieasure trov'es to the scientists. Among the 
most striking and best knopvn are those at Teotihuacan, near Tez- 
ooco. Here at Tajtibuac^n, once the holy city of the Nahuas, are 
the temples of the Sun and Moon and the magnificent temple of 
the Plumed Serpent god, Quetzalcoad, all being attributed to the 
Tcotihuacin culture. The temples of the Sun and Moon rise high 
above a level plain in a scries of terraces. The latter is 137 feet 
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in height with its base over ^lOO feet square while the sun pyra¬ 
mid is 735 feet square at the base and towers to a height of 204 
feet. From the base, Eights of stone stairs led to the summits where» 
on ihe Temple of the Sun, ms an Lmmense stone statue of the 
Sun god with a gr^t star of solid gold set into its breast. 

At one ume the "Pathway of die Dead" led from the Temple of 
the Moon through a vast cemetery cm^ering more than nine square 
miles- Heie» among the many thousands of graves, wonderful speci- 
mens of art and handiwmlc have been found. Among them are terra- 
cotta figurines; incense burnCTs, masks and other objects of 
munificent mosaic work; decorated human skulls; stone carvings^ 
objects cut from obsidian; gold, silver and copper ornaments and 
uteosib; carved gems and semiprecious stones; u^pons and imple-^ 
ments. 

Not far from Tezcoco is die ^^Hdl of Flowers" or Xochicalra 
with its massive blocks of sculptured porphyry^ many being over 
twelve feet in length, \veighing many tons and now cottsideied of 
the Tohecan culture. 

But the most beautiful and imposing of all the Teotihuaefln 
pj^mids is the great temple of Quetzalcoatl, the Plumed Serpent, 
Kith its imposing grand stairway, and its broad stone terraces, Ee- 
tK-ecn each of these are rows of magnificently sculptured conven¬ 
tionalized heads of plumed serpents set into the elaborately caA'ed 
fa^de and projecting outward for several feet This splendid struc¬ 
ture is Surrounded by an immense leveled area enclos^ on all sides 
by broad stone terraces and raised pbtforms^ To my mind this is 
the most imposing^ most artistic; most magnificent and remarkable 
of all the numberless temple pyramids in Mesdeo, 

Even to mention all of the teocalli would require many pages 
and an entire volume would be needed to describe them in detail. 
Among the most noteworthy of the pyramids of Totonac origin 
are those of Tajin and the beaudfuily sculptured remains of Pa- 
pantla; and the strikingly lifelike carvings of human heads and of 
anunals and the buildings and splendid pottery in the State of 
Vera Cruz. 

There are also the mysterious stone yokes, and the strange flat- 
nosed, broad-faced stone beads and the stone tombs of die La 
Venta area. Finally and probably the most noteworthy and impor- 
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taut of al] the indent lem^ms in Mexico aie those of Mitlo and 
Monte Alb&n near the dtv of Oajaca. 

Unlike the Mayan buildings with their mwaid-sloping walls, 
the Mitia structures were built with straight vertical wails and weie 
designed to support roofs. The mnstruedon is massive with the 
stone lintels often eighteen feet in length, and with the surface of 
the walls covered with a wealth of magnificent carvings^, mainly in 
getmietdcal designs. The Palace of CDlumns with its long rows 
of immense monunients is famous, as is the Hall of Ftetwork 
where the walls are a mass of deeply cut geometncal patterns. 

Probably the most remarkable features of Mitia are the subter- 
lanean rooms and corridors. These are completely faced with stone 
and with every square inch of their surfaces most elaborately can-'ed. 
It is believed that these formed die resting places of slain warriors 
and sacrifidal victims. According to tradition^ the more fanatical of 
the people practised a fearful foim of self-^crifice by bdng volun¬ 
tarily cast into the subterranean chamal house where they \van- 
dered about amid festering cadavers until they died from thirst 
and starvation. 


CHAPTER 6 


Art and Life of the Ancient Mexicans 


Long after Mitla had been explored, excavated and re¬ 
stored and had become a Mecca for those interested in the andenc 
Mexican dvilizatiorts^ Monte Alban remained an unexpbredj al¬ 
most untouched group of formless rums in the mountains near 
Oajaca, yet it was not only a veritable archaeological treasure house 
but was the most remarl^ble:, the most amazing site in the whole 
of Mexico—if not in all America. 

Here an entire mountain top had been cut do^vn to form a 
vast level area or ardSdal plain with other leveled terraces totalling 
thousands of acres in extent hewn from the mountain side. Stu¬ 
pendous quantities of loct had been cut away and the rubble used 
to 611 anoyos, small canyons and depressions. And on the plain and 
terraces the Zapotecs buik their great dty and erected their mag- 
niGcent pyramid-temples and buried their dead in great stone 
tombs. It was the most stupendousp most temaTkablc Feat of engi- 
neering ever accomplished oy any pre-Columbian race in the New 
World- Building air strips on tropical islands or on the roughest 
terrain is child's play by comparison. 

Even today it would be a tremendous undertaking; with power 
driven drills^ high explosives* bulldozers and drag lines and all of 
our modem up-to-date mechanical devices and resources it would 
take years to accomplish the feaL Can anyone actually believe, as 
archaeologists daurip that the colossal work w'as accompUsbed with 
crude stone implements and that the broken rock was transported 
in baskets carried on human heads? No one with an atom of com¬ 
mon sense and a smanering of knowledge of engineering prob¬ 
lems can actually believe that the ancient Zapotecs cut away 
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iiuntireds oF thousands of tons of rock, filled yawning raving and 
fissuft^ with rubhle, leveled an area htindteds of acres in es' 
tent and built huge, imposing"structures all with no knowledge 
of steel tools, no explosives, no wheeled vehicles and no beasts of 
burden. Even admitting, for the sake of argument, that such a feat 
were possible who can estimate or even conceive the length of time 
tliat woiJd have been required for its accomplishment? Centuries, 
tens of centuries would have passed as the Tlapotec laboiers and 
aidzans pecked away at the lava rock with crude stone tools, as 
the women and children garnered the chips and fragments, piled 
them in laskets and trudged across the miles of broken rock to 
dump their tiny loads in the yawning chasms. 

If it were carried out in this way the w»ork must have been 
started at a time far antedating any indications of higblv cultured 
races so far found in Mexico, yet the oldest remains found at Monte 
Albin weie those of the Za^tecs and Mixtecs who had reached 
a very high state of ancient American civilization. 

Regardless of how, when or by whom the amazing engineering 
feat was accomplished, Monte Albdn remained a number of groups 
of formless ruins on the gteat man-made plain until at last the 
Mexican archaeologists, led by Dt. Alfonso Caso, undertook the first 
systematic intensive excavatoty work at the site. The results w'ete 
almost as astonishing and remarkable as the place itself. Hidden 
beneath the accumulated detritus and earth of countless centuries 
were pyramids, temples and tombs totally unlike anything pre¬ 
viously known. 

To be sure, the pyramids of rubble faced with cut stone were 
not as high nor as gigantic as some at other localities in Mexico 
and Yucatan but their terraced walls coveted immense areas and. 
leading to their summits, were giant stairways of stone steps one 
of which measures 130 feet in width, the widest stairway in Amer¬ 
ica. Although lacking the omate carvings and elaborate sculptures 
of some of the Mava and Mexican temple-mounds, those at Monte 
Albdn are fully as imposing in their severe lines. 

But by far the most interesting and tlie least expected discov¬ 
eries were the numerous tombs deep within their stone mounds 
that sometimes were higher than the neighboring pyramids, and 
with their inner walls dKoratesl ^vith polychrome frescoes. 

Never in the history of American archaeology has there been 
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such £1 treasure tiiDve oF specimens as these coiiiaijicd. ITiere ^vere 
scores of magniScenr pocteiy vessels and figurines^ objects carved 
from onyx and rock crystal; carved jade and jet; obsidian ear plugs 
and other objects; turquoise mosaics on w-ood; turquobe-dccorated 
masks made from buman skulls; strings upon strings oF pearls and 
countless eold, silver and copper ornaments and jewelry;, among 
tbem necklaces, earrings^ broo^es, nose ornaments oF gold, finger 
rings, a golden head-band Dr ciown with a feather of gold and an 
immense gold Iwcastplate representing a warrior chief with dab- 
Drate headdress. 

Perhaps most interesting of all even if of less intrinsic value, 
were numbers of bones of deer and jaguar all completely covered 
with the most minute, delicate and elaborate carvings, and some 
with turquoise [nlay« No one knows what pujqx)se these served^ 
but almost identical specimens have been found at Cocl^ Paflama^ 
in Ecuador and even near Tal Tal, in Southern Chile. It has been 
suggested that they may have been used in weaving cloth for sacred 
gannents. 

Another unsolved puzzle at Monte Albdn is the reason for the 
numerous relief carving of malformed or crippled human beings. 
Some have twisted or withered arms or le^ others have mdforened 
head$ or bodies or other defects and they occur both as sculptures 
on walls and carved on stone slabs. It has been said that these 
sculptures belonged to an earlier cultural phase but were reused by 
later artisans in reconstructing the old stnicruxc, or in building a 
newer pyramid or platform. The position in which they were found 
by modem archaeologists seems to substantiate this facL 

Why did the ancient people who dwelt here prefer cripples in 
their carvings? As Dr. Caso saysi %Vas it to ridicule certain ene¬ 
mies or should we see in these sculptures a representation of the 
sick who came to a temple in which tneie was a gpd who performed 
miraculous cures? Gomd Monte Albdn have been at esne time a 
kind of Lourdes?" 

Although the original structures themselves are of the Zapotec 
culture yet a great many of the tombs and the objects they con¬ 
tain are disUnedy Mixtec. 

Long after the city had been abandoned bv the Zapotecs it was 
occupied^ or at least used as a ccmeteiy by tte later Mixtecs who 
superimposed their culture on that or their predecessors. Today 
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both die Zapotecs and Mixtecs inhabit the area about Oajaca, 
Originally each of the Mexican races or tribes inhabited its own 
particular area. Although a greater number 0 # each tribe sail in¬ 
habit the same area as did weir ancestois in the days of Monte¬ 
zuma yet after the downfall of the Aztec Empire and the conquest 
of the country by the Spaniards, tribal boundaries were more or less 
cast aside. In additioin there has been a sort of migtatory move¬ 
ment fmm north to south, while to add to the confusion membeis 
of the different tribes have intermarried. As a result we find Hui- 
cfaoles from the northern part of Meidco. as well as Tarascans, 
even fn the State of Oajaca,*^ 

Originally each of the great pyramid-temples must have been 
in or near a densely populated area or a Luge dty yet very few 
traces of the homes of die inhabitants remain. This is not surpris¬ 
ing, for the majority of the houses of die ancient Mexicans were 
of perishable materials, wood, adobe and thatch, exactly hhe those 
of the Mexican Indians of today, and even many of the more pre¬ 
tentious homes were of adobe often covered with stucco. In many 
localities the foundations of such buildings remain although the 
edifices themselves have long since disappeared. 

Although the temples and pyramids are the most spectacular 
remains of the ancient Mexican civilizations, yet there ate many 
other relics diat, to the archaeologist, are of tremendous importance. 

Most famous of all is die Aztec calendar stone with its fascinat¬ 
ing and remarkable history. This piece of stone carving is in the 
form of a huge disk weighing over twenty tons and twelve feet 
in diameter, k is cut from a single block of black porphyry and 
according to its date glyphs it was completed between 1487 and 
1499 A.D. Originally jilaecd in the great temple of Tcnochtitlan it 
was buried under tons of debris when it was thrown down by the 
Spaniards as they razed the temple. 

Not undl 1560 was its resting place discovered and the Spanish 
bishop, fearing its pagan influence upon the Indians, ordered it 
buried. For over two hundred years it remained, forgotten and lost 
to memory, until in 1790 laborers excavating in the Plaza Mayor 
in Mexico City again unearthed the great stone carving. It was 

* Durifig iBc rcg^c of Pcirfirio Diaz, a grflat many of the hostile 

Yupiisv Hukholcs und Apaches were deported lo Huthefia Mckloo and Yuott^ 
wh/H4 dcsccDcbmifi renuiis, tqgechet with Indiimi ol mixed triboJ bloods 
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then built into the fa^de of the cathedral where it remained undl 
18B5 when it was removed and placed in the Museo Nacional 
wheire it may now be seen. 

Although called a calendar yet the immense stone disk is not 
only caleiidrical but in additioji gives the Aztec version of the his¬ 
tory of the world, tclU of a propEecv and records the Aztec myths. 
The carved figures chat at first siefic app^ intricate and laigdy 
Dcnamental actually consist of symools and glyphs arranged about 
the central figure representing the Sun god, Tonatiah, with the 
symbol QTm^ a day sign whidi signifies an earthc|uake. The por¬ 
tion of the Slone idling with history is divided into five suns or 
eras^ four being of the past and one of the present. The latter is 
dominated by the existing sun symbol: Olin-Tonatiah, becai^, 
according to an Aztec prophecy, the earth is fated lo be destroyed 
by an earthquake. 

Arranged about the Olin symbol are the four past eras, each 
within a rectangle and designed to be read from right to lefCn The 
first of tbe^ is Ocelod, the jaguar; the next Ehecad or the wind; 
the third is Quiahuitlp or rain of fire w>hile the last is Atl signifying 
water. 

These when interpieted record that the fim age or era was de¬ 
stroyed by a jaguar, the second age or ^'sun” was destroyed by a 
hurricane, the third by a tain of fire, and the fourth era by a fiood. 
According to the symbols a man and woman managed tio escape 
each destruction and lived to repopulate the earth. Beneath the 
tails of the two repdl^ at the top of the stone there is the symbol 
3-Acad or "reed,*' to indicate that the existing or present era began 
in the y'ear of the reed, whOe another symbol indicates that the 
present period will come to an end with a vast terrific earthquake 
on the day This date symbol is followed by three characters 

indicating the points of the compass. Outside of the historical por¬ 
tion of the stone there are the twenty day signs and surrounaing 
all are two monsters face to face and with their tails at the top of 
the stone. These are pxot«bly the twin Xiucoad or Turquoise 
snakes, the symbols of fire and water. Each of these reptiles holds 
in its jaws a human head. The jaw's at the left hold the face of 
Xiutecudi^ the gcxl of fire and those at the right hold the face of 
Tonattuh, while on the sides of the stone are sculptured figures 
of the Obsidian butterfly^ Itipaplotl. 
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In all probability mir interpretation of tbe inscriptions on this 
stone fall Far short of their meanings to the A^tecs^ for signs and 
symbols to an Indian who understands them may reveal, in a sort 
of short'hand manner, long and detailed stories. We may feel sure 
that the Aztecs when studying their great calendar stone set in the 
temple wall read in the carved characters a full and detailed history 
of the past and an equally detailed story of the prophecy as to the 
future. , 

Other highly important and valuable objects left us by the 
andent Mexicans ate their codices. Many hundreds of the Aztec 
codices are in existence but the great majority deal mainly with 
tax or tribute accounts, and e^'eryday matters, or were made after 
the Spanish conquest and in addition to the Aztec figures and sym¬ 
bols bear notations in Spanish and include paintings of die Span¬ 
iards. If we po^ssed a complete series of the more important 
pre-Spanish codices ive probably would be able to trace the eotiie 
history of the Aztecs and the other Mexican cultures, together 
with all their migrations and w^derings, but unfortunately all 
but a few wete either lost or were destroyed by die Spanbh priests 
in their fanatical religious zeal. 



Fig. /3, Portion of Mexican cadex sftowwg iacrifices to the 
Tiuyed God" 
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Several of the more impoitan!; origmal codices are preserved as 
well as a number of very accitrate copies made by Mexi™ liidi™ 
Artists w'ho, from their memories and Itnowledge, patnstaking y 
reproduced the originals that were destroyed by the conquerois. 
As these copies were interpreted by the artbts they are hn WR a s 
inerpretive txxlices. Three of these are known. One is the 
Codex in the Bodleian library' in England. This is hi^ncal and 
mves a hst of the cities that were subject to Aztec rule. The serxind 
of these codlccs IS in Fmncc a,Fk(l is l&iotvti sis th^ Paris or 
Remensis Codex and records a number of facts t^rding the set' 
dement of the Nahua city-states. The third of the interpretive 
codices is in the Vatican at Rome and is known as the 
Codfijc and is mainlv calendrical and mytholo^cal. Among other 
matters a portion of'this oodex illustrates the Anec conception of 
the souls travels to die other world after death. First there 
picture of a shrouded corpse with the spirit issuing from the mouth, 
^en the soul is depicted with a wooden collar about its neck to 
signify that it is a prisoner, and led by an attendant clad in an 
ocelot skin to the presence of the deity Tezcatlipoca to be_ sen¬ 
tenced. The soul is next shown undergoing various tests to deter¬ 
mine its right to enter the realm of Mictlan or world of the dead 
and is provided with bow and arrows for its protection. 

First it passes between two high mountain peaks that may topple 
upon it at any instant. A most fearsome serpent bars die way and 
if rhii; tnonster is overcome the soul must face a giant ctocodile. 
Then it must travel across dght successive deserts and mountains 
while buffeted by a hurricane blowing vrith such force that it cuts 
away solid rock. After this trial the spirit battles with a demon 
nameri Izpuzteque and with a fiend called Nejitepehua. and 
ing through clourls of hot ashes it finally teaches the gates of the 
"Lord of Hell" where it meets its spirit friends. 

Once a person understands the principle or system of the Aztec 
codices it is doe difficult to interpret them, especially the shtjrter 
ones such as the Mendoza Codex preserved in Oxfoid University, 
England. A portion of this codex telling of the education of a 
young is shown in Fig. 14, In the upper panel the mother 
CIS) is handing her daughter C20) » ««tO" spindle. To indicate 
that die mother is talking, a tongue is depicted outside her mouth 
while the girl's daily tation of a single toitiUa is shown Cl9). In 






Fig, M. Altec codex showing a motfter teaching her 
daughter to iveave 
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the Tie^fC panel the mother (2l\ sril! talking, tells the girl (23) 
how to use the cottoa spindle to spin thread and as a reward for 
her diligence her ration nas been increased to e tortilla and a half 
( 22 ). ^ 

In the bottom panel the gir) (26) who has become quite pro^ 
ficienr by this time, is shown weaving a blanket while her mother 
(24) continues to instruct her. To indicate that considerable rime 
has passed, the gkl is depicted with long hair whde her ration of 
two tortillas (25) is indicated. Of course this h an example of a 
vt^ry simple code.x, a sort of codex primer as one might say^ and it 
is a very differenr matter to bterpret a really advanced and oom- 
plicated codex such as die Codex portions oF which arc 

shown in Fig. 3. 

To interpret such an elaborate codex dtsding with the ceremonies 
attending the f^st of the Flayed God (Xipe Totec) one must be 
familiar with the Aztec mythoIo^% the meaning of details of cos¬ 
tume and other accessories and me numerical and catendrical sys¬ 
tems whose symbols appear in the form of circles and eljpses with 
date glyphs. But almost anyone could readily understand that the 
pictures dealt with a ceremoDy and a sacrifice, for the intended vic¬ 
tim is depicted chained to the altar while the priests and warriors, 
marching along with bared w-eapons^ leave no question as to their 
homicidal mtendons. 

Almost, if not fully as important from an aichaeoliDgical point 
of view, are the innumerable sculptures, the pottery, the metal 
\%*ork and w^eapons, utensils and other objects that by some miracle 
escaped the destnictiveness and cupidity of the Spaniards, the 
passing centuries, the wear and tear of time and sdU remain intact 
or nearly so. 

Very probably it was the sheer beauty of the Aztec mosaics^ 
carved stoneware, gold and silver omamcots and semiprecious 
stones that caused so many of these specimens of the Indians art 
to be preserved- As a result, the museums of the w^orld, as well as 
many private coUecuons^ possess a remarkable number of these 
priceless rehes of the ancient Mexicans. 

Fortunately, also, die Mexican Go^'emment long ago realized 
the scientific importance of all objects pertaining to the pre-Spanish 
people of Mexico and in the Museo Nadonal in Merioo City there 
is a marvelDus ooUecrion of specimens of Aztec and Maya origins. 
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In numy of thctr aits the Aztecs (lo use a general term^ far ex¬ 
ceeded aiiy other Artierican people- ITieir feather work was mag¬ 
nificent snd Eb order to insure a,n ample supply of bright co!ot™ 
feaLhers they kept counties gaudy-pliunageu birck in immense 
aviaries. ITie priests, rulers* ofncials and royal arrmes wore cJoth- 
ing and mantles of gorgeous feathers and the details of these are 
clearly shown on many of the codices and sculptuics^ 

Feathers were also used for nrosaic work on shields and various 
other objects of wood, rawhide, etc., some of these being among 
the most remarkable examples of ancient American ardstty. In their 
mosaic work these p«>pie suqxissed all otlier races in the western 
hemisphere if not In the entire world. The greater part of thb 
in turquoise used to cover v^^ooden shields, the hilts of sacrificial 
kitiveSj carved wooden representations of various creatures used in 
ceremonies, vessels^ plaques^ human skulls, and even sculptured 
stone statues and idols^ 

One of the finest knovvn examples of this turquoise mosak work 
is a sliieid m the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foun¬ 
dation, in iNew York City. 0\^er fifteen thousand pieces of tur¬ 
quoise were used in covering the svcxxJen slueld with its elaborate 
ornamental design with human figures in the center* Inddenully, 
this magnificent example of mosaic work is of Zapotec and not of 
Aztec workmanship and ivas found at Monte Alb&n by the late 
Dr. Marshall Savilfe long before the Mexican Go^'emment realized 
what a treasure trove of specimens lay hidden ui the huge tombs 
of this immeasurably ancient dry* 

In their car%'ings on wood* bone, and stone, the ancient Mexicans 
attained a skill and refinement never excelled by any other race, 
and no material was too* refractory or too hard for the Mexican 
artizans. Agate, jade, obsidian* iron pyrite and rock crystal; topaz^ 
amethyst and even sapphire, were cut, carved and polished in the 
forms of human beings, skulls, birds, reptiles, mammals, flowers, 
and other objects. Among the most remarkable examples of the 
Aztec lapidists^ skill is an almost life size human skull carved from 
a single mass of glass-clear rock crystal diat is in the British Mu¬ 
seum. Every detail, even to tbe sutures, U so carefully and ac¬ 
curately reproduced that it seems incredible that it is an object made 
by human bands and not a genuine skull transformed by some 
alchemy of nature into the transparent stone. At the other cx- 
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treme are the true gems, cm^edj polished and perforated^ and rrtany 
so tiny and %vich the carvings so minute that it seems impossible 
that the Tft-ork could have be^ accomplished without a lens. 

The epitome of these people s stone cutting was their work in 
obsidian or volcanic glass which is one of the hardest and most 
refractory of all minerals in addition to being far more brittle than 
any man-made glass. Yet rhe ancient Mexicans carvedp cut and 
shaped this material with, apprendy, as much ease as though it 
hact been wood. Not only ivas it used for edged tools and weapons 
but in addition it was wridcly employed for ornaments^ lewelry, re¬ 
ceptacles and minors. Even huge ceremonial objects of ornate de^ 
sign and complex forms were carved from obsidian* 

How these people—as weU as the ancient inhabitants of Peru, 
cut and worked these many extremely hard mineials is an un¬ 
solved mystery. Only diamonds will cut sapphire and only diamond 
or sapphire wiU cut rock crystal, amethyst and other precious and 
semiprecious stones, and only hardened st^l will cut such rocks 
as porphyry^ diorite, arsenite, and peridodtCt yet all of these were 
v'^'orked with apparent ease- Scientists would have us believe that all 
this ancient stone cutting and gem caiving was accomplished by 
means of stone implements. But 1 defy any of these sdenusts^ or any 
other human being for that matter^ to duplicate the simplest of 
the ancient Americans" stone and gem cutting with any scone 
implement. 

Even Indians, who possess far more patience and perseverance 
than white men, cannot carve diorite or acsenite or jasper with 
stone took. I have tested this theory and I knovir. While excavating 
the ancient remains at Cbcl^ in Panajtia (see Chapter lO 1 
selected a plain piece of diorite that had been cut and squared by 
the long-vanished people and upon the surface I outlined a simple 
geometrical design in chalk- Thcrij. providing five of my Indian 
workers with several dozen stone implements ^ken from the graves, 
I told them to cut the dsign on the stone. For ten days they 
labored steadily. They completely wore out practically all of the 
stone rniplements yet they had not succeed^ in producing any 
ren^nizaW earring on the diorite. 

Undoubtedly some of the ancient races, such as the Mayas^ did 
carve rock with stone tools but they were cutring soft limestone 
that when first quarried may be cut with a saw but which becomes 
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Binty hard after proloneed exposure to the air, or were working 
almost equally soft sanitone^ which is a totally different propo 
sitioo from diorite, ^i^hyiy, aisenite and simiW igneous rocks. 

let alone c|uart^ obsidiiin and pieciotis stones. 

For weapons the Aztecs, as well as other tribes, used bow^ and 
arrrrw'S wim beautifully made obsidian or stone beads. Lances 
throwing speais burled by the throviring-stick or athid; maces and 
the Aztec sword or These of hard wood, usually 

carved arid often decorated with mosaic work,, and with bodi edges 
set with sharp rectangular obsidian ^"^teeih^ placed close tc^ethcr 
like the teeth of a saw. At dose quarters it w-as a terrible weapem 
and It is of imx^rest to note that its Aztec name, m^quahuhl, be¬ 
came corrupted into the word "machete," the universally used im¬ 
plement of l^dn America and the W^est Indies. 

As metals were scarce among the ancient Mexicans little was 
used except for jewelry and ornaments. Copper was priiced more 
than silver or gold and small copper bells and other objects weis 
used as money. As the Aztecs were a militant, warlike people arma- 
lEtent and weapons were of great, I might say vital, importance and 
some of the boest specimens of their handiwork and art are among 
the fighting gear that has been preserved. 

For protection the soldiers wore armor of quilted and padded 
cotton doth and strips of cane as weU as helmets or casques^ and 
earned shields of thick rawhide and wood. So efficient ivas the 
cotton armor that the Spaniards soon adopted it in place of their 
heavy cumbersome steel armor, for they found that the quilted 
cotton armor would stop an arrow or a spear thrust even better 
than steeL 

As the ancient Mexicans did not possess tin and hence could not 
make bronze, even if they knew how^ and as copper was not only 
scarce but soft, few if any metal weapons were used. Their stone 
and obadian-tipped arrows and spears and their jagged-«l^ 
swords were fully as effective as metal-dpped weapons of similar 
style when batding with their fellow countrymeii, but when it 
came to fighting the invading Spaniards it was a different matter. 
They did not even possess the sling, which used so effectively 
by the ancient Peruvians, or the terrible ^ike^headed bronze maces 
of the Incan races. In fact their lack of really effective I'i-eapons 
was an important factor in thetr conqu^t 
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Although the handii^'orl: of the ancient Mexicans give us a 
fairly good idea of thetr aitammentSt their craftsmanship and tbek 
occupations It is the fixst-band accounts of the Conquest, as re¬ 
cords by Bernal Diaz and othm, that enable us to visualtze the 
everyday life of the people, their customs, dress and occupations. 

As I have mentioned, the Mexicans were and still ate passion¬ 
ately fond of flowers and many of our most prized ornamental 
plants originated in Mexico and were hybridized and cultivated by 
the Aztecs and others for centuries before the arrival of the Span¬ 
iard;;. They were also fond of music and used drums, flutes, boms 
and other instruments, and mrodem adaptations of ancient Aztec 
operas and their music are widely enjoyed by admirers of gpod 
music today. 

The majority of tlie people were little better than slaves and 
were compelled to labor strenuously, either in the fields or at their 
various trades such as quartying, pottery making, mining, buildings 
metal-working, stone cutting, weaving, paper-making or feather 
work. There were also the vendors of fruits, vegetables, floweis and 
innumerable other articles in the big open markets that were in 
e\'ery city and village, x\nd of course there were the servants, the 
street cleaners, porters, gardeners, and those of innumerable other 
trades and professions. In fact the occupations of the masses in 
smeient Mexico were not ver}' difFerent from those of today. 

Mainly the people wore simple garmenls of hand-woven cotton 
often decorated with embroidery or appliqu6. Each tribe had its 
own distinctive form of dress and its own decorative designs and 
this cu^jtom still persists^ especially among the women. And just 
as the Mexican Indians of the present time feel lost without the 
Inevitable serape or poncho to protect them from cold and inclem¬ 
ent weathecp and wear palm waterproofs when it rains, so in the 
days of Montezuma the serope was an essential part of the Indians^ 
wardrobe and palm leaf coats were donrted when it rained. 

The upper classes or aristocracj' led very different livts, lives of 
ease, luxury and laziness. They dined on turkey^ venison, rich 
pastries, peppery tamales, enchiladas, tarns and maize, served on 
dish^ of gold or silver and drank pulijue or tequila made from the 
sap of the maguey plant or rich, vanilla-0avoted chocolate, and 
smoking was univcisaL Their costumes were rich and magnificent, 
they wore omameius of precious metals and precious stones and 
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th^ dvrelt in stone haiises, many of which might be classed as 
mansions if not as palaces* Of course Montezuma outshone iheni 
all. Within the large patio of his palace opposite the great temple 
he maintained a menagerie and botanical garden. Here were kept 
living specimens of all the buds and fnammals found in Mexico 
that would withstand captivity, and here were the omamer^tal, 
medicinal and economically important plants of the coimtry**^ 

For everyday use the monarch wore simple hut richly ornamented 
garments but on official or oeiemonial exxasior^s he outshone Salo¬ 
mon in all his glory* His three-piece costume consisted of 3 shirt or 
tunic, a skirt and a mar^tle or cloak all completely covered ivith 
gaudy feathers (^often the iridescent feathers of thoosaiids of hum¬ 
ming birdsj either arranged in intricate designs or in plain masses 
of color. Golden jewelry, carved jade and ornaments of precious 
stones covered his chest, annSj and He carried a ceremonial 
shield of feather mosaic and an ohsidian-hladed dagger with a hilt 
of caf\^ed jade and turejuoise inlay^ and upon his head wore a most 
elaborate headdress of gold and feathers topped by long, graceful 
green plumes of the sacred quetzal bird. Green, red and white ^vere 
the colors of the sacred birci^ green, red and white were the colors 
used for ceremonial gannents and utensibj and today green, red 
and white are the colors cS the Mexican flag. 

It has been stated by certain of the **belittlin”' tygtb of archaeolcn 
gists that the life, dress and houses of the Mexican aristocracy were 
grossly exaggerated by the Spanish chroniclers. That no traces of 
anvibing that could be called a ^^palacc'^ have ever been found, that 
Montezuma dwelt Ln an ordinary house of adobe similar to the 
houses of die Pueblo of Taos> but probably not as well built That 
there were no such costumes as those the Spaniards described and 
that the entire description of life in the Mexican capital at the time 
of dte Conquest was highly overrated and colored by the imagina¬ 
tions of the Spanish chroniclers to please their sovereign and ag¬ 
grandize dieir personal achievements. Such statements arc not only 
ridiculous but utterly erroneous. Everyone at all familiar with Mex¬ 
ican history knows or should know that the National Palace with 
its attendant buildings, including the Nluseo Nadonal^n now stand 
on the site of the palace csf the Aztecs* monatchs and the huge 

* The Amciii^n hlxm ever vkh by Euivpeiw were CcrlEZ apd 

bij men sav? in Monlezunw^s ixicnagnje in Mencoid 
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gardens, and that Cbrtez himself tcxik ptKsession of it, occupied it 
as his residence and headquarters and addeJ to it. In its reconstruc¬ 
tion little was left of the original palace of the Aztec mlers but por¬ 
tions of the aheiatlons made by Cortez aie stiU in evidence. If 
there are no traces of the pakdal homes of the Aztecan ^iite out¬ 
side of the boundaries of the National Palace walk it is not surpris¬ 
ing, for any traces that may have remained have long since been 
buried beneath the paved highways and towering skyscrapers of 
Mexico Citj' of today. If the Aztec nobilitv and well-todo did not 
use dishes and utenms of gold and silver who did use the hundreds 
of these that have been fovmd? And it merely shows a woeful lack 
of knowledge for anyone to discredit the accuracy of the Spaniards' 
descriprions of Aztec costumes and customs. Sculptures^ paintings^ 
pottery^ frescoes, all depict these with great detail. Moreover, the 
feather costume worn by Montezuma is carefully preserved in the 
Royal Museum at Bm^ls, Belgium. 

Along the streets of the Aztec capital there were shops wherein 
were displayed innumerable articles, new^ to the Spaniards, and 
others where clever artizans carried on their trades of mosaic mak- 
cutting, making gold and silver ornaments or painting 
pottery. But the most intriguing thing to the Spaniards were the 
barber shops. It may seem strange that Indians should have barber 
shops for it is a popular idea that Indians have no beards. This is 
not the case, bowe^^er, for a great many tribes have quite heat^ 
beards. In Mexico today it is not at aU unusual to see lulhblooded 
Indians with heavy bushy beards and Montezuma himself wore a 
beard as did the Inca of Peru. Even among our own North Ama- 
icon Indians there ate m^ny who have b^rds that if aUow'ed to 
grow would be quite luxuriant. 

Many of the Navahos have moustaches as do many of the present- 
day “civilized” Indians of other tribes. Even in the past, men of 
the Delawares and sortie of the Iriquois and Cbippewas, as w-ell 
as Patvnees and a number of other tribes^ allowed meLr moustaches 
and even their whiskers to grow. As far as known^ however, the 
Aztecs were the only ones to have tonsorial artists. And they muse 
have been rather prohdent at their trade for although they used 
razors of obsidian they were patronized by the Spaniards who de¬ 
clared they were equal to the trarbers of S^lle or Cadiz. 

Also di^layed in the markets of die Aztec capital were strange 
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fowls, vegetables and fnuts some of which were destined to alter 
living ctmditions throughout the world. For untold centuries the 
Mexicans had domesticated the wild turkeys, the mtiscovy and tree 
ducks and had cultivated maize, beans, cacao, vanilb, potatoes, 
peppers, tomatoes, pineapples, squashes, pumpkin and many other 
vegetables and fruits entirdy new and unknown to the conqueims. 
Fortunately the Dons vti"eie not too bent on looting, proselyting and 
destroying to overlook the new and delectable foods of the new land 
although they did not take kindly to the strange hairless Mexican 
dogs that the natives prized for food. 

When at last the Spaniards returned to Spain they took with 
them stores of the vegetables, plant seeds and domesticated birds. 
Perhaps the greatest, most important icsult of the conquest of Mex¬ 
ico was the introduction of American food plants co the Old World. 
Cortez and his men had destroyed a civilization and had disrupted 
an empire but in the doing oi it he benefited the entire world. 


CHAPTER 7 


Predecessors of the Aztecs 


As 1 h^ve already explained^ iLe Aztecs* civilwas 
not the oitly one m Mexico nor did it extend over the entire area 
of the country. Neither u*as Mexico an uninhabited area when they 
arrived as some accounts of die Aztecs would lead us to believe. 

On the contrary there were fully as fuany if not more different 
Indian tribes at the time of the Aztecs" southerly migtatiDn than at 
the present time* Many of these, such as the Yaqubp Kikape^, 
Seris, Hukholes and others m the more northerly area weire prim- 
ith^e savages with no truly high culture. But farther south there 
were scores of races such as the Tarascans^ Mixtecs* Tlascalans^ 
Otomis^ ZapotoeSp Toliecs and others whose cultures or cmliza- 
tions had attained great heights centuries before the Aztecs setded 
in the Valley of MexkOp Some of these cirilizadons were still diriv- 
ing at that time, while others bad passed a^vay and had been for- 

f ptieti'for hundreds of years, although members of the races still 
xnsted in considerable numbers. 

And when the wandering Nahuas or Aztecs finally selected the 
site for their capital, where Mexico City now stands, the aira was 
quite thickly inhabited by sur\^vois of the Toltecs whose dviliza- 
lion long antedated that of the Aztecs and whose temple-pyraroids 
and other remains are among the most numerous and finest in all 
Mexico. In fact, according to tradition, the Azlecs asked the Toltecs 
for permission to settle ip the valtw- Yet, on die other handt diey 
claimed to be descendants of the Toltecs- 

Unfortunately, however, the Aztecs' legends of the Toltecs are 
so interwoven with in 5 rdis, allegoric symbolism, deifications and 
imagination that it ^ impossible to determine how much is fact and 
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how much is fiction. For that matter these traditions may be merely 
allegofical histories of their own race or they may have been in¬ 
vented and ektK>mted to explain the existence of the much older 
civilization that they feund. 

Ixtlibtochitl, an Aztec chronicler who wrote 3 short time after 
the Spanish conquest, gives two versions the legend. According 
to one of these the Toltecs reached Tlapallan or the Country of 
Bright Colors, near the sea after voyaging southward from their 
original homes which they had deserted in the year J-Tecpatl or 
about A.o. JB7. After passing Xaiisco they land^ near Huatulco 
and then traveled to Tochtepec and thence to ToUantzinco. 

The second legend is similar but tells of an uprising of chiefs 
against the ruler of Tlaplkn wliich compelled them to flee or be 
banisbed. According to tbe legend this took place about A.D. 438 
so there is a variation of only about fifty years between the two 
traditions. 

The legend then states that after eight years of rather aimless 
wanderings in the sdeinhy of thdf homeland die fugitive chiefs 
and their followers reached a place called Tlapallantanzinco where 
they remained for three years before starting on a century of wan¬ 
derings. 

Both these legends agree that the dty of Tollan near the present 
dty of Tula was established by the Toltecs about a.d. 566 having 
been guided to the spot by the riecromancer Hueymatzin or Great 
Hand. The spot was call^ the "Place of Fruits” owing to its fer¬ 
tility and six years were devoted to building the city with its palaces 
and temples. 

However, according to Dr. Manuel Gamio, a mistake has been 
made in the identification of the city built by the Toltecs at the 
Place of the Fruits and that, in reality, it was Teotibuac^ and not 
Tula, However that may be the tale states that in the seventh year 
they elected a ruler named CKalchiuh'TlatDnac or Shming Precious 
Stone, who ruled for fifty-two years and under whose regime the 
community progressed greatly. This first dynasty continued to about 
A.D. 994 when Huemac ascended the throne. For a time be ruled 
honestly and wisely, but eventually he became corrupt and dishonest 
which resulted in a revolution with omens foretelling a great 
calamity. 

Then tbe mystical sorcerer Toveyo appeared, and beating his 
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m^glc <lri4Ri drew the people lo him. Forcing them to danoc, he 
gradually M them to the verge of a precipice ivhcte they were 
dashed into the canyon below and were turned to stooe. Toveyo 
also used his magic to destroy a Bridgie crowded with people so 
that thousands perished while, to add to the calamities^ volcanoes 
burst into violent eruption. Then in an effort to appease the angry 
gods, the Tolkn rulers ordered wholesale sacriBces. But when the 
farst victim was stretched on the altar the priest was hoirified to 
discover that he had neither blood nor heart. Also a terrible stench 
arose from the body causing pestilence that destroyed thousands- 

As if this were not enough Huemac was aitaclced by the Tlalocs 
or gods of Rain who spared him and departed when he bribed 
them with all his riches and abdicated the throne. Before they left^ 
the Tlalocs foretold six years of plagues. Droughts^ floods, frosts^ 
heatp locusts and other pests followed until nine-tenths of the peo¬ 
ple were destroyed. 

Ev this time Huemac had reformed and endeavored to establish 
his illegitimate soRi Aodtl, as ruler. The Tohecs lehelled at tliis 
but their leaders ^vere bribed and for a time Acxid ruled weU. 
How^ever^ it was a case of lilce father like son, and when e%wits 
showed he had inheriiod his father's characteristics the people again 
revoked and led by Huchitzin attacked the city aided by the 
Chichimecs. 

When at last a council of wrise men met at the sacred city they 
w^e attacked by a giant who appeared in various forms^ and vvho 
killed most of the men, declaring that the gods were disgust^ and 
that all were doomed. Again Huehuetzin and the Cbi^imecs at¬ 
tacked the city and Bnally after a three year war the survivors fled 
and took refuge in the marshes of Lake Tezcoco and the Tohec 
civilization came to an end. 

If^ as the legends state, the Toltecs' first dynasty ended about 
A.D. 994 and they ceased to exist as an entity about a.i>. IlOO oi 
about 200 years before the Aztecs arrived, it would seem an im¬ 
possibility for the Aztecs—or any other race for that mattet—to have 
developed such a civilization and to have attained such heights as 
the Spaniards found, all within two centuries. Either they had been 
at Tenochtid^ far longer than their traditions and codices relate 
OfT else there has been some great error in interpreting the dates 
recorded. 
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Olhenvise we must give diese Mexican Indians ctedit for having 
been far more pragcessive and industrious than the Europeans ot 
those days. It took centuries for tjie European ardzans and engi¬ 
neers to erect cathedrals despite the fact that they possessed 
efficient steel itnplemems and facilities which the Aztecs lacked,, 
yet no European cathedral can begin to oompare with the vast 
pyramids ancl temples of the Aztecs either in the quantities of stone 
used in their construction or in the richness and amount of scone 
sculptures and carvings. 

But the Aztecs had not only constructed dozens of these but had 
been offering sacriBces on their altars for more than one hundred 
years before Cortez arrived on the scene. In addition they had 
conquered numerous races, had huHt a huge capital city* had con¬ 
structed splendid causeways across Lake Tezcoco^ had ^rfected 
calendrical and numerical systems and had developed a highly ad¬ 
vanced civilizarion all in the space of two hundred years or less. 

We Cannot seriously question the length of time that the Aztecs 
had been at Tenochtiilan at the rime of the conquest, for they kept 
accurate records of their various kings or rulers mat were as follo^vs: 


The 

first 

was 

Acafiipichitli who ruled for twenty-one years 

u 

second 
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The only plausible and logical explanation of the Aziccs seem¬ 
ingly impossible rapid advancement is that they brought their 
dvilization with them, that they already possessed their fully de¬ 
veloped and highly complicated religion, their amazing astronomical 
knowledge, their numerical and calendrical sj^tems^ their arts, 
crafts and practically everything else, all inherited from the ToUets 
who they <daimed were their ancestors. In fact the £rst Aztec ruler, 
Acampichitli, was a Toltec and any Aztec who had Tohoe blood 
in his veins was inordinaiely proud of the fact. 

Perhaps their legends of the Tokecs' history are fanciful versions 
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of their o^vn wandenngs ot they may be of Toltec rather than 
Aztec origin. 

However, we believe, as do ^vetal well-knovm archaeologists, 
that the ancestors of the ancient Mexicans came from northem 
Peru, in the vicinity of Calle)on de Huaylas, Ancash and Jiinin. 
This opinion is based on the following established facts;; On many 
of the carved stone figures of archaic type from the Departmenr of 
Ancash and ddnity there are doubleheaded serpents, some with 
symbolic fire emanadng from their mouths, conventionalized stars 
on their bodies and other distinctive features Identifying them as 
die Xiucoad or '"Blue Fire Snake"' or "Blue Fire Dragon" of the 
Mexicans, found depicted on carved stone chests^ painted pottery 
and other objects* The Mexican-Maya-Xius had a powerful Serpent 
Priest clan, and called their empire Ishhoha or Xifeoit*, "Kingdom 
of the Great Snake/" while the double-headed serpent of die Aztecs 
was ojvered with blue turquoise mosaic work. 

In the ancient Hualla language Anc^sh means blue, while the 
Ancash word S^palkin (very similar to Tlapallan) means "'first" or 
"'original.'' Also on many of the figures from die Ancash-Junin 
area of Peru there are eagles or hawks and large, symbohe hands 
similar to those in Toltec and Aztec art, whde on the diadems or 
headdresses of some of diese carved stone fi^gures there are two 
circles exactly like those on the headdress of the Aztec sun-god 
Tonadah as caned on the famous Calendar Stone (Fig. 15), 

Finally, near Vernal, Utah, there are many carviiigs and paint¬ 
ings upon the diffs that are unlike any others so far Found in North 
America. Some of these show men and women vsiih garments and 
headdresses similar to those ihofirtTi on carvings and pottery of the 
pne-Incan era of the area we now know a$ Bolivia, and of Tiahuan- 
acan cultural style. Among the other figures shown in the Vernal 
carvings are two w-omen carrying a mummy mask benveen them, a 
custom that was Foliow'ed by certain pre-Incac races as an appeal 
CO their deities in time of serious trouble. There is also the figure 
of a captive or slave painted black or dark brown, denoting that his 
skin was znudi darker than his captors". He is wearing a breech 
doth and may be a local guide or interpreter. He is securely 
cctltered to a stake driven into the ground. 

1 he dominating fi^re, obviously a chief or "king"" wears cloth¬ 
ing and jewelry as wdl as a crown and carries in his hand a mosaic- 
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decoiated shield painted in alternate stripes of ted and white, 
identical with those dio%vn on Mexican carvings, painted potteiy, 
etc. ^Plate VIII, O, 



Fig. 15 


If, as we and others believe, the ancestots of the Toltecs and 
their descendants came from Pern it would not discredit the Aztecs' 
legends of their own and the Toltecs' migrndons southward into 
Mexico. In fact, if anything, it would substantiate them. Voyaging 
up the west coast of Centtal America and Mexico some of the Peru¬ 
vians may have remained in Honduras, Guatemala and Yucat^ 
(for in all probability there were many of these exploiaioty expedi¬ 
tions} while others entered Mexico. Eventually they would nave 
reached the Gulf of California and the mouth of the Rio Colorado, 
By ioumcying up this river they could have reached the area of 
C^aco Canyon and scouting or expbring parties might well have 
penetrated to Vernal, Utah, for the Gteen River near Vernal is a 
tributary of the Rio Colorado. 
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There are also indjcations of the presence of these andent people 
near Kanab^ Uiah^ not far from the Arizona border. Here, rising 
above a large let^cl area that otiviousJy was at one time maeshbod, 
and where many rocks bear carved figures of ducks^ there are seven 
disrincrive mountains. Leading up one of these is a vast stairway 
cut in the igneous rock. Not far from the summit is a conspicuously 
white peakj. and, at its base, there is an opening or tunnel mouth 
about 17 bv H feet which w^as scaled with stones and a form of 
cement composed of mud and wiry grass sterns^ very obviously 
from a marsn or swamp. Within the tunnel that extends several 
hundred feet into the mountain were charcoaL the hones of deer 
and rabbits and other ev^idences of human occupancy* 

All about the vicinity are caves and narrow arroyos or canytnis, 
and in some of these arc crumbling reitiains of very ancient cliff 
dwellers' houses. In almost every respect this might well be the 
legendary Chico-Mo^toc or ""Place of Seven Caves/' For the word 
may be translated either ""Place of Caves*’ or ""Canyons/^ 

As I have already jnentioned, the Aztec legend names their orig^ 
inal home as Azthin or ""Place of the Reeds^*' whidi may well have 
been the ancient marsh I have menrioned but which is now a desert* 
That it was once a marshy area is unquestionable. Not only are 
there the duck figures cut in the rocks but in the bluish clay of the 
old marsh bed there are stems and even leaves of sedges or reeds. 
Finally^ at the base of a giant monolith east of the johnson Can¬ 
yon, some miles from Kanab, an amateur archaeologist discovered 
a number of obsidiaii disks or ''coins/* They vary from the size 
of dimes to quarter doUars and beat slightly raised hieroglyphs on 
both sides (Plate VllI, 7-8)* 

A scientist of the Smidisonian Institution, when shown these 
"ooW stated: *We have never found a coin like these in the 
United Slates before, but we have found identical coins in the 
Valley of the Nile near the Egyptian pyramids."' 

According to Mr. Verrill, who has made a very e.vhaustive study 
of the Sumerian archaeology and history, the s 5 ™bols on these 
Utah coins are: "Of the type found in Hittite glyphs and in the 
archaic so^lled Sumerian script This script was employed by the 
earliest dynasties of Egypt and also in the pie-dynastic period-'* 
There are a dozen or more logical explanations of why the an- 
cestors of the ancient Mexicans should have left the Utah areas and 
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migrated south^vard. Raids by savage Indians, climatic clwges 
suSi as dtought5 and a series of unusually severe winters,, floods, 
the exhaustion of soil fertility, the drying up of the swampy land, 
intertribal wars such as mentioned in the traditions of the Alices 
and ToUecs-any of these or a combination of several would ac¬ 
count For the exodus. Whether the remains in the Spiro Burial 
Mound, Spim, Oklahoma, were left there by the southerly migrat¬ 
ing people from Tlapdlan or whether they belonged to another 
group of these ancient Mexicans is impossible to say* but the ptp- 
ence of numerous engraved sea shdls from the Gulf of Mexico 
lead us to belie^^e that they wece brought in by another group of 
early American ancestors of the Toltec-Actec race (Fig^. 16^- 



fig^ 16 


Until rjuite recently archaeologists bcheved that the most ancient 
ci\iltzation tn Mexico was that of the Toltecs* but the results of 
the excavations at Monte ASban altered this opinion and the Za- 
potec culture was considered the oldest^ with that of the Mixtecs 
preceding the Toltec, Then remains of the Totonac CTajm) cul- 
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tine m die Stale of Vera Crux and the mptcriotis ouzzling 5 tone- 
work unearthed at La Venta in Tabasoo^ iudmed me scientists 10 
place the Totonac or Tajin cultme as older dioii dial of die Za- 
potecs, in fact, the most ancient in Mexico mth the La Venta re¬ 
mains still an inexplicable mysterj^ 

That there was contact between the ancient civilizatiDns of 
South and Central America is beyond question. The numerical 
and calendncal systems of the Peruvians, the Mayas and the Mex¬ 
icans were almost identical—even to the Eve days added to die 360 
day year. Many features of the religim as ’well as the deities were 
very tnucli alike and there are far too many other Teseiublances to 
cast them aside as merely coincideni^l. 

In a shell heap on a river bank in Panama I dug up a black 
earthen water jar of unmistakahle Chimu (PeruvianJ origin. Sea 
shells from the Gulf of Mexico are frequendy found in pie^Incan 
graves in Peru and numerous decocadve designs on Peruvian and 
Middle American pottery are idenrical. Also, die Toltccs recorded 
much of their hbtory by means of knotted strings verj- similar to the 
"quipos^ oF the Incan races. Here it Is of interest to note that the 
Guay mis of Panama, whose head chief is always known as Monte¬ 
zuma, as well as the Shayshans of the Panama-Costa Rica border, 
not only keep tribal records but send long, involved messages by 
means of knotted varicolored strings. 

Among the remains of the Totonacs is a wealth of magnificentiy 
sculptured stone work such as that at the tcmple-pyranud of Tajin 
at Papanda. This is a many-terraced pjTamid faced with cut stone 
and h provided with a balustraded stairway- The terraces have over¬ 
hanging cornices and false mndows consisting of deep niches very 
similar to those in many of die ancient buildings at Cuzco, Peru. 
On the other band, the exceedingly ornate cornices lend an Oriental 
effect to the imposing structureSn The facades of the terraces are 
ebborately sculptured and in places the cornices are supported by 
beautifully and perfectly cut cylindricaJ columns elaborately carvect 
These columns are made up of numerous sections supported by a 
central stone core or shaft. 

In addition to the temple there are several other fine edifices at 
Papantla. Among these is the ball game court whose walk ace 
covered with high relief carvings apparently iilustrating the various 
stages of a royal funeral, for the symbolical God of Death, in the 
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fojm of a priest dressed to resemble a hawk or an eagle, is piom- 
inent in each of the panel-like can'ings. In one scene the cnipse 
is shown reposing on an ornate couch while priests prepue it for 
burial and in anwier the Funeial sacrifice is shotvn with one priest 
holding the anns of a prisoner while another priest plunges a knife 
into the captive's heart- 

Masters of stone cutting, the Totonacs left many fine examples 
of their art. ITieic are lifelike figures of various animals, human 
figures and heads, deities and truly magnificent stone "yofefis“ « 
"collars.’^ It would be very difficult to fino anywhere—not excepting 
the Louvre or any museum in Europe—more perfectly wrought, 
life-like and striking pieces of sculpture than the ceremonial axe, 
the "closed yoke” with the owls head, the jolly-faced, smiling 
woman's portrait or the pottery head of the devil-tnay-caie, adven¬ 
turous-looking chap, who, hke many of the Totonacs whose por¬ 
traits are preserved in pottery and stone, wore a beard CPiate VI, 
9). 

Even more ancient than those of the Totonacs ate the mysterious 
unique stone objects found near La Venta and San Lorenzo, and 
tentatively designated as Olmec. Here, among other unique objects 
is a hand carved stone sarcophagus of largo size and the shape of 
the top edge seems to suggest that it originally had a well fittra lid 
or cover, There are numerous cave dwellings containing pottery, 
stone sculptuies and other artifacts, and innumeiable stone idols 
and other carved stone objects have been found. Most noteworthy 
of all is a gigantic stone head nine feet in height with eyes two 
feet in length, and a moutli three feet across and weighing many 
tons, yet analysis of the rock From which it tvas carved proves that 
it was transported overland from the mountains more than sixty 
miles away in a bee line. 

Like all of the stone and pottery heads found in this area the 
great stone head has thick lips and a bioad Bat nose of Wegroid 
type, totally unlike the features of any known American race ^st 
or present. And like the other stone heads it wears a tighdy-fitting 
cap or helmet similar to the helmets worn by our football players. 

Another remarkable piece of sculpture from this area was a 
heroic size figure with a huge serpent on its lap, while the prize 
of all was a ten ton human figure supposedly representing some 
deity or priest of the long vanished, forgotten race. As in all the 
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representaticiits of haman beings the [mposing centnal figure with 
Its ornate headtlress the typid! Bat nose and thickened lips. 
Among the other notewortliy remains in the La Venta district are 
numerous stone table-Ufce altars partially carved with deep tunnel 
or Gjve-like openings at the base and tvith the stone figure of a man 
emerging from the opening and carrying a nuniacuie human being. 
Although these have been called women carrying children yet the 
small figures are not in the least babyish or chiltflike in their ana¬ 
tomical details but appear to represent dw^arfs (Plate VII}* 

Among many ancient races, both in the New Worid and the 
Old World, dwarfs or pygmies were regarded with more or less 
supenddous reverence and were kept by the rulers, priests and 
members of the nobility, just as the court jesters—also usually 
dwarfs—were considered essenda! members of the courts of mediae^ 
val Europe. According to the present day Mayas of noitbem Yuca¬ 
tan they have a tradicion that the world was first inhabited by 
dwarfs, the '^Adjuster men'* or Sniyani-Uinicob^ who^ the Mayas 
believe, built the great cities now in mins- The tradidon is that 
the work was done before the sun was created and when the sun 
first rose the dwarfs were turned into stones that are the imag^ 

more inteiesdng is the fact that dwarfs or abnormally small 
persons are quite common among the living Indians of Tabasco. 
These miniature Indians are about four to four and a half feet in 
height with rather dark sldns^ broad Hat nos^ and rather thick 
lips, very rimilar to those shown in the La Veota sculpture. One 
01 these, a woman whom I knew, was the living replica of a La 
Ven^ stone head and her children-all dwarfs^-were very similar* 
In their actions and beha vior they are very much like the Bushmen 
or Hoctentocs of Africa and are inordinately fond of jokes, playing 
tricks and conversing in pantomimeH Abo they are exc^dingly 
active. Perhaps diey are reversions to an ancestral type of an under¬ 
sized, broad nosed race that once occupied the La Venta area or, 
on the other hand, they may be freaks that always have occurred 
among the Indians who regarded them with more or less super¬ 
stition and perpetuated their cliamcteristics in stone* If there was 
a race or a community of such dwarfs, as there must have been, it 
might explain the tiny doorways and rooms with ceilings too low 
to permit an ordinary man to stand erect, the legend pertaining to 
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the "House of the Dw'^arfs'' at Uxinal, and the ^xalled Temple 
of the Virgins oF the Sun at Pachacamak in Peru. 

WTioem the La Venta dw^arfs were it is very et^doit that they 
were sacrificed by decapitation^ w^hich w'ould eTmlatn the many 
headless stone images and the bodiless stone heads. Carved stone 
panels from pillars at the temp!e at Palenque show figures of priests 
carrying the headless bodies of dwarfs in their arms in exacdy the 
same manner as the figures represented as emerging from the stone 
cells at La Venta. Both male and female dwarfs are shown on these 
panels and the anatomical details prove they do not represent chil- 
ciren* Also, in nearly every case tne dw'Oifs have malfotmed Feet« 
Other panels show the priests holding dwarfs^ with heads intact, up 
to Kokulcan as if oflFering them to the deity^ It is a significant fact, 
and another link in the chain connecting the Old World cultures 
with those of America, that in the island of Malta numerous stone 
figures of headless dw^arfs, both rnale and female, have been found 
scattered about mushroom-shaped stone tables like tliose at La 
Venta. Abo, the feet of these Malta dwarf statues are malformed 
or crippled^ similar to the mysterious reproductions of cripples 
found at Monte Aihan. Perhaps the dwarfs^ feet were purf^y 
crippled by their captors in order to prevent them Fiom running 
away. 

Probably the most outstanding and remarkable feature of the La 
Venta cultural remains is the abundance of jade objects^ Not only 
is much of the jade of extremely high quality and fully equal to 
the most precious jades of the Orient, but this very hard refractory 
stone apparendy presented no difficulties to the ancient La Venta 
arrizans, for as Dr. Stirlmg states: "It was treated as though it w'cre 
some sort of plastic material* Dishes^ plates, spoons, bowls, celts 
and axes; figurines oF human beings and anunms of innumerable 
forms w'ere ^auti fully car\^ed from the rich green mineral which 
must have been obtainable in abundance despite the fact that no 
deposit of true jade has yet been found in America- 

In addition to jade these ancient people carved quartz, ^ethyst, 
turquoise, malachite and obsidian, as well as iron pyrite, w^iA <^ual 
skill and fadlity. In one spot the archaeologists of Dr. Stirlings ex¬ 
pedition uncovered a stone dst or tomb seventeen feet in length, six 
feet in depth and five feet in width which once had been the coffin 
of some great ruler or high priest- No vestige of cloth, skin, flesbi 
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featheis or e^'en boDes remainedp but on the s^udy bottum of the 
cubick were the litensils and omanienis that once had been upon 
the body, and plainly marking its position at the dme of burial. 

Where an impressive feather headdress had once been there 
the ornaments of carved jade, turquoise, rock crystal and other 
semiprecious stones that had adorned it. There %vere ducks^ heads, 
animal figures, pendants and a dozen other forms of ornaments^ 

Two jade ear plugs, engraved and polished^ were where ihe ears 
had been. There was a double necklace of sijay-two ovate jade 
beads with the jade head of a turtle at each end, and scattered about 
the area that had not been covered were thirty-seveii stone axe 
heads, seven to ten inches in lengthen twenty’-eighc of which were 
jade. Altogether the stone chest contained three hundred and forty 
specimens of inestimable archaeological value and interest of which 
tmee hundred were carved from the highest quality jade—by far 
the greatest number of jade objects ever found at one site in 
America. 

According to Dr. Stirling, the La Venta culture dates bad to 
about 450 B.c- and came to an abrupt end about 600 a.d. Judging 
by the conditions found by the archaeologists it would appear that 
3 t that tirtie the fiaonosed people were destroyed by an alien race 
who not only wiped out the odiers but devoted an enormous 
amount of time and energy to defacing and dratioying their idols, 
stonework, monuments and anything else they could do away 
with. It vttHild seem probable these invaders were from PaJenque 
for in the Temple of the Jaguars there is a stucco panel showing 
the same type of figure wearing the Phrygian^ cap exactly like that 
shown on the pottery portmit head from San Lorenzo, A similar 
portrait appears on a ceTemoniai axe of Totonac origin. Also the 
dates agree. Dr. Stirling places the end of the (Lit^nosed peoples 
culture as about 600 a.d. and archaeologbts have dated me Pal- 
enque remains as about 600 a.o. ako. 

Whatever the truth may be there is no question that the most 
ancient of the Mexican higher cultures was that of the fat-faced^ 
thick-lipped, fiat-nosed people of the La Venta area in the State of 
Tabasco. 


CHAPTER 8 


The Plumed Serpent 



Fig. 17 


The most famous, most spec^cular and in some resp^ 
the most important of all the ajicieiit Rflexican and Mayan deities 
was the Plumed Serpent known to the Mayas as KtreuiJtAN and 
to the Mexicans as Qobtealooatl. He was worshij^ by every 
race in Mexico and much of Central America and he was more 
frequently and universally depicted on covings, pottery and ftra- 
coes than any other deity. In fact there is scarcely a sculptuted wall 

lot 
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or rnomiment, a fiesco or a canned stone in Mexico or Yocatin tliat 
cioes not bear a representation of some form of the Plumed Serpent 
gpd and nmnerous temple pyramids were dedicated to bintp, the 
most famous being that of Chichen Itzi in Yucatdn and the temple 
lit Teotihuacdn in Mexico. tMthough often, 1 might say usu^y. 
depicted in Highly conventionaltzed symbolical forms having little 
or no resemblance to a human being CFig- 1^3 there were im 
numerable sculptures, stone images and pottery figurines, as 
well as painted frescoes that are ^ portrait 
these the Plumed Serpent is shown as a bearded Individual, often 
with a humped back v^tying from on incipient curvature to a fuUy 
dev^elopcd (fcformity*^ All of the Mayan and Mexican traditions 
of the Plumed Serpent describe him as a bearded white man wear¬ 
ing garments decorated with black and white crosses^ and with one 
or two exceptions all the legends state tliat he came from overseas. 
Two ^'Oynges are noted. One tradition telU us that he landed on the 
West Coast of Mexico tvith the second largest group of immigrants 
to airi%'C in early times, and the second tradition tells of his arrival 
f^pm overseas in a white winged ship and that he and his com- 
paruons landed at the port that now is Vera Cruz, 

In a great many^ I might say most, of the sculptured and painted 
figures of this deity bis association tvith the sea b indicated. In 
almost all of the representations, even those that are most highly 
conventionalized, he is shown wdth a sea-sheli of the genus Ptero- 
cera or Lambis (cominonlj called a ^'Scorpion sbeU") suspended by 
a cord or string of beads about bis neck CFig?^' 1 j 2). Also, at the 
temple of Quemlcoatl at Teodhuacin, the sculptured frieze be- 
neam the CFUtjUtting plum^ serpent heads show sea shells amid 
rvavy lines intended to represent water. So well and accurately 
earthed are these shells that despite the erosion and wear and tear 
of countless centuries the shells are rcaddy identified. Mainly they 

* it ts a most UgEuficani Earf ilut all known repweiitatiocw gl ttc hotmn 
Plujtifli Serpent havfl dw typkal higji briilg«l. digttiy aquUme Aiyitii 
Nowhere k tbae i figure oF tlic bearded Kukulciii « QuetEalcoatl with the 
beaiy curved beak itosie iJie Mayaa deities nr tbe oq^ lypLcai of ibe native 
Mcxkan aod Ptniviaii lares. i ^ oytoonisis, Indian artkti uivanably select 
some fttibctanding or imuiiuil feature m xlfintify 0 penoiih and we nuy feel 
qxiire certain tfiat tke ongiiul PUiiukI Serpent did bare the Aiyan « 
nose so uoireivd oo fiepTwentatinns qf the S timrttan niki^ fotmd in the Old 
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are gastropcKis of the genus Fdsciolartfl but there aie also PJidjJiwiM as 
welJ as bivalve shells and several nautiJus (Plate 1\0- 

As I have said, practically all the legends of the Plumed Serpent 
agree that he came in a ship from the east. One tfadition, however^ 
states that he first appeared in the form of the quetzal or the re¬ 
splendent trogan and while in this form he was captured in the net 
of a hunter narncd Hueymaizin who was a hero-god. Because of 
this the quet:zal became the sacred bird of the Mexicans and Mayas 
and Quctzalcoatl is always showTi adorned with the long, fem-like 
green feathers of this trogan. 

As the bird has a scarlet breast and a white band across the 
chest the representatkins of the Plumed Serpent wten done in 
color are ini'ariably red, wThitc and which became the nadonal 
colors of Mexico. 

Hotve\^er, in the light of recent discoveries and researches, it 
seems highly probable that the "plumes" shown in some of the 
effigies and pictures of this god are not feathers but leaves of maize 
(Plate II, 3>. According to mdidon it was Quctzalcoatl (Kukulcan 
of the Mayas) who brought maize to America and he was in cer¬ 
tain instances refw^nted as a Com god. It is neither unlikely nor 
illogical that the feathers of the quetzal became attiihutes of the 
Plumed Serpent because of thdr resemblance to the leaves of 
maize. 

In addidoR to being regarded as the com god the Plumed Ser¬ 
pent had many names^ As the god of Air he was kriown to the 
Aztecs as £becatl and was also called Yoiciia^ or the "Rattlesnake"; 
Tofcfl or the '"Rumbler"; as Nanihehecatl or "Lord of Four Winds" 
and as TIawizjcoipirMtecutJi the "Lord of Light of (Venus)* 

As symbols of these set'eral attributes he is usually shown stir- 
luunded by whirls or wind symbols and accompanied by mttl& 
snakes, while his head is the second of the Aztecs' twenty day 
signs: £hecatl or "wind.^^ 

Although the legends of his arrival nearly all agree, there is much 
confusion when it comes to the manner of his departure. One 
legend slates that he cast himself on a funeral pyre and that his 

* Thii would appear m be kune out by iKc wmds cf rbe andeut Artec chant 
to the Rain god; "Tboo. my God, desownW lias thy water, odtnt Is diy water. 
Already hai it changee! icsidf to gmn quetzal fcatlicrs^ already has it becooK 
greeny alrEaily has it beocBnc summer; alr^y has the famme (dtought^ left us,** 
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ashes ascended and victe transformed to birds while his heart be¬ 
came the morning star- This version also relates that be vanished 
for four day% then w^andered for eight days in the iindem'Drld 
when he was Tesurrected and went to heaven as a god. Another 
vereion is that he became disrasted ivith the perversion of the 
Aztecs' religion and their wholesale sacrihces and departed on a 
magk raft made of braided serpents. A third legend tells how be 
was overcome by Tezcadipoca, tne god of Darkness, who descended 
on a spider iveh and offered Qiietzalcoad a draught supposed to 
produce immortality but in reality caused such an irresisriDle home¬ 
sickness that it compelled him to sad aw^y. There are a number of 
other versions of the kst days of Quet 2 mcoad or Kulkulcan hut 
these offered here are probably the most popular and best known. 

In many ways^ however* all agree tliat Quetzalcoadt before he 
disappeareil, prophesied that long after his departure Wrded white 
men would arrive from overseas and would overthrow the Aztecs 
and enforce another refigion* hut that eventually he would return 
and reestablish the Aitecs and their faith. As the first part of this 
prophecy was fulfilled by the arrival of Cortez and hb conquest of 
Mexico* there arc countless Mexican Indians today who are sdll 
expecting their Plumed Seq>ertc god to reappear and who still sur- 
repUtiousiy make offerings to him in the ancient temples of Quet- 
zmcoatl* 

Both the iMayas and the Mexicans credited the Plumed Serpent 
as having taught their ancestors ibeir many arts and crafts and for 
tlic introduction of their calenddcai and numerical systems as well 
as teaching them agriculture. He waSp according to all account^ 
a far less mid and bloodthirsty deity than most of the Mexicans" 
gods and did not demand hurnan sacrifices but preferred self sacri¬ 
fices by his devotees and priests who pierced their ears and tongues 
to draw the blocid that was smeared upon the mouths of the idob. 

Although many scientists may scoff at the idea that the Plumed 
Serpent actually arrived in Mexico in a ship from overseas* yet 
there are innumerable facts and much mconttoverdble evidence to 
prove the truth of the tradition. 

in the first place* the Mexicans were not m aU surprised at the 
arrival of the Spaniards who—by coincidence—landed at the site of 
Vera Cruz^ for they had long b™ expming the return of Quetzal- 
ooatl or Ills sons. None of the andent traditions mendon the date of 
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tLt Plumed Script's arrival but it must bave been at a very TS" 
mote time if, as die legends state, he taught the pmple their varioiu 
arts and inttotluiced their numerical and calendrical sptems- This 
fact has often been brought out as an ar^ment in rebuttal of the 
Old World origin of Quetzalcoad, the “all-American team" declar¬ 
ing that at such a far distant time there u-ere no vessels capable 
of voyaging from die Old World to Amenca, But in that they are 
entirely mistaken. As early as 3100 B.c. tbe Sumerians, Draridians, 
and Phoenicians had large, well-built, well-rig^ sea-going ships 
far more seaworthy than those of Columbus and at the time of the 
Third Dynasty of Egypt, King Snefru sent a fleet of forty ship to 
a Syrian port for cedar wood, and the loiown length of one of these 
was one hundred and seventy or more fect^ Tin was imned in 
land, "the Tin-hnd country which hes beyond the Upper Sea’ 
(Mediterranean) at the rime of Sargon of Agade, about 2500 
and ships engaging in this trade wem most certainly of a sea-worthy 
nature Csee Chapter 2, Fig, 0- Also^ it is recorded on many of the 
ancient ^^Surnerian” tablets that their tings had vo\'aged overseas 
to the "'Land Bej^d the Western Sea or to the Sunset Land, 
where they had cstabli^cd colonies and had erected monuments 
and "built a holding.^ Among these Sumerian rulers who had 
voyaged to the "Land Beyond the Wesiem Sea w^ Naram^iini 
a son of King Menes, who had set forth on an exploratory and 
colonizing exp^dem some time before 2000 b,c. 

There is an abundance of most convincing evidence that Naram- 
sin was the Plumed Serpent. Sumerian canmgs and other repre¬ 
sentations of this personage show him with a beard, with a peculiar 
type of helmet and with his headdress decorated with three uni- 

fonnlv sized disks {Plate Vlllt 3). <■ i t ^ 

At Lake Tezeoco, at a deptlv of fifteen feet below^ the stirtace 
the mud, a ctsremonial stone mace h^d w^as dug up and is now in 
the Chicago Natural History Museum, Chicago VIIL 2X 

This is unique and unlike any other carved stone object ever found 
in America but is almost identied in shape with stone mace heads 
found in the Near East known to have belonged to Naram sin and 
his grandfather. King Sargon of Agade, while existing prtrajte of 
Naram-sin* one from Kuidistan and one from Egypt, have almost 
identical features and helmet or headdress {Plate Vlfl, 3^- Any¬ 
one comparitig the Mexican specimen with those shown in Nos^ 
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[ and 3 will mEtandy see die striking similariiy between the 
Mexican ^rtrait mace head and Near Eastern portraits in bas-ielief 
that are Liawn to represent Naram-sin- The beard and features 
are the same. The helmets with the chin covets are identical even 
to the links nr disks under the chin, as are the segmented or quilted 
top of the helmet and the twisted mpe-like decoratiDn encirdmg 
the lower edge. It is utterly tnconceit^ble and beyond reason to 
believe that any ancient Aztec, Toltec or other Mexican artizan 
could have conceived such a human being as is so obviously ac¬ 
curately canned on the mace head. Even admitting that beaded 
men were common and Frequently arc depicted in sculptures and 
paintings of the ancient Mexicans, the beards were nether of the 
type shown on the mace head. 

No such helmets were ever knovvn to or used by the American 
races and h is beyond all limits of coincidence for two sculptors of 
equal abihty in two widely separated hemispheres to have hit upon 
the twisted rope-like ban^ the chin strap and other details of the 
mace head portrait from America and the bas-relief portraits from 
Asia and Africa, The only logical and sane explanation of its pres- 
ence there is that it belongs to Naram-siti or some of his com¬ 
panions who w^eie at Tenochtjtlin several thousand years ago.* 

Even more convincing is the remarkable stone pendant found in 
August^ i936p in Gallo Canyon, near an ancient Pueblo min in 
New Mexico by Dr. Charles F. Elvers^ Fonner curator of archae¬ 
ology and anthropology for the Maryland Academy of Sciences at 
Bakimore. The pendant or amulet is of v^ry hard dark gray stone 
of pear shape, about three inches in length, with a perf^tion at 
the upper or narrotv end and has incised carvings on both sides 
(see Plate VIIE 5). On one side there is the hgure of a man 
holding a crooked or serpent-kke staff in his right hand and ap 
patently climbing up a slope while looking over his right shoulder* 
There is a crown on bis head but no garments are indicated^ On 
the other side of the pendant is an inscription composed of an ele- 


• On t3ic carviod iumt frajzif of 4 iniiTor found in Hulh^tast Veia Out CTp- 
tonac mltoj?}, tbece a the head of a beatded man kknncaJ in many 
tbfr izLacr head from Lake TezpKO* There u the lame quiked or padded hchzKt, 
Kbit same type of dsin urxp, the same inpe-lihe hand aherut the helmet the 
EiiEtc w coiienngs and the »m« collar oontposed of ceccaRjniLar $ectkiim fPliie 
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phant head, a triangle, a cross, a circle and two six-pointed stars. 
TTiese are all sym^Js or glyphs used in the atcbaic Sumerian 
Linear Script to express the name of Naram sin who existed about 
2000 B.c. or cadicr* In other words it w^as his signature and may 
be explained as follows: The elephant head expressed the phoneric 
amma w'hich was a part of Naram-sin's epithets. In the Sumerian 
language the elephant was known as antsi, the ^"toothed wild bull:^ 
TTie ovoid enclosing the circle expressed the phonetic nar or net^ 
The crckss within a square meani Para or 'Tharaoh,” w'hik the 
twin stars meant a “Descendant of Divine Origin, Ruling By 
Divine Right." Translated, the inscription would read; 'The 
Under-king-Companion (viceroy) Nar- 01 Nem, the Gut (the 
Goth) Am CBg. IS).’ 

As coTToboratory evidence OiT the Old World origin of this amulet 
is the stela preserved in the Louvre in Paris. Tliis famous stone 
carving commemorates one of Nar^^in's conquests and shows him 
standing On a mountain slope, holding a staff or spear in his right 
hand, wearing a homed headdress and looking somewhat to the 
right Tile features are not in proRle. Above the mountain top neat 
the apex of the stein are the twin many-rayed stats C Plate VIII, 6 ), 
In short the design on the amulet fium New Mexico is a somewhat 
crude, yet exact miniature replica of the famous stela, even to the 
general shape of the two stones. In the light of aU this the only 
conclusion is that the stone pendant from New Mexico was a badge 
or credential of Naram'sin worn by one of his high-ranking officers 
or officials, a sort of passport as it were, and analogous to the signet 
ring seals of potentates and others. Hoiv it tcachra the spot where 

* The Kwjce materuil tm lEe iijcnnhcttiDii the char3cte» on the 

amulet are u fQDoiv&: 

1— "Stali horn the [pdiu^ VaOcy" by Sir Jobn bfaisbaU 

2— Tut NAR M NER: DkiMwmry ef Auyriait Linf|[i4iige$ by W- Muss-Amollv 
Berlin, 1905 

Lift of Siimeiun Ideographs^ by BnimioWp Leydeti, JJ-E9. 
by E- J. Banks, N, Y.. I9l2, 

^-Egyptian Hienpglypbs ’ by E. W- Bndgr, 1920 

3— AAf i;!ir AM-SI: "Seltem Assimsfbe idEogianiEae" by B. Mdsner, 1910 
"'Dicrioiuify of Assyrian Language” by Mus$-AmoU, Berlin^ 1905 

4— GUT: Lhi of Smncrun Itkeographs'^ by R+ Bruimtiw, Leyilefi« 1889+ 

5— BARA: ' liy E, J. Banks, N, Y., 1912- 

‘'‘dmiEcd List Of Sumjcrian Ideegrapfis" by BrxmomVp Leydeu, ISSS. 
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it was found is impossible to say^ but if its story were known it 
tioubtless would prove a most fascinating and romantic tale. 



In ail probability it was wont by a representative of Naram-siii 
who, wbue on an expedition of exploration and tiade, reached the 
andcnt Pueblo near Gallo Springs. He may have lost the rnlisman 
by accident or he may have been killed by hostile natives. Neither 
must we forget that aecordirig to the Mexican traditions, Quetzal- 
coatl left Cholula in Mexico bound for TIapallan (Th^ Land of 
Bright Colors}. If this was Arizona, Utah, or northwestern New 
Mexico, and he ascended the Rio Giande, he would have passed 
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through or very dose to the area where the amulet was found. That, 
however, is a matter of speculation, but tbeie can be no speculation 
as to the origm of die amulet itself. 

Finally and perhaps the most important and the most convincing 
of all evidences of Narani'sin's identity as tlie Plumed Serpent^ 
there are the wonderfully preserved Santa Hita frescoes in British 
Honduras. These show in bright colors a series of figures^ all of the 
same personage, but at differimt ages, attired in most involved and 
stylized gannefits and accoutrements and surrounded by calendrical 
glyphs of unmistakable Mayan t)pc which leave no question of 
the personage being the Plumed Serpent or Kukulcan of the Mayas. 

It always has b^n taken for granted that the many odd orna¬ 
ments, decotations, etc., which ccrv'cr the figures of the god vttne 
merely decorative, but Mrs. Verrill, who has made a veiy deep and 
exhaustive study of the ancient Sumerians, the genealogies of their 
fcing^ their records inscribed in the archaic Sumerian script and 
their history, recognized, in the apparently ornamental details of 
the Santa fcta figures, a number of characters of the Sumerian 
Linear Script.^ When these had been separated from the less im¬ 
portant portions of the costumes and accessories and were arranged 
in their proper sequences, they revealed quite a complete story of 
the figures and appear to leave no reasonahle doubt as to the true 
identity of die Plumed Scipent of these frescoes. This is clearly 
shown in Pbte I which gives the various Sumerian glyphs and 
their interprerarions. As there were no prepositions, articles or tx>n- 
junctions in tlie ancient Sumerian wTitten language these must be 
filled In. When this is done we find the characters leveal the fol- 

Under^mpanion (yiceioy^t Undercommander ad¬ 
miral) to King Menes; Priest Gan (or devotee of sun fire worship) 
in the Temple of the Sun; one who holtis the scepter of Pharaoh in 
Sumerian owned and controlled areas. The personage at the right 

’ It ii not sufpmiDg tltat oui bwsI «nimcnt bad ftiiled to no* 

Uco tbe Sumemti chuicter^ mi tbe$« Students of AwrLimii ardiiicolog 7 

seblaoi if ever posest any gr^i kiwwkdge; of the oi^eology^ ibTOlqgy» inilnijciil 
bochgTcnicila auJ teoitis of the faces of the Medit«raDeanT MesopotamLan and 
neighbomig ngiaas^ and 1 doubt if tmf of oui scientkUt wbo m spedadiMS in 
Ameiioin arcbawlogy, can reoigniue, touch !e» deafher, any pW of the 
archiuc ^umenao Smipt- 
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is shown arriving from the ocean indicated by conventronaiized 
w^ves beneath bis feet* He is wearing his insignia oF office and 
peisonal credentiaJs. In this figuie he is depicted as more yauthfnl 
Lid beattUess. The thiid or left hartd hguros depict him wearing 
3 beard, apparently much older and inflicted with a severe curvature 

of the loivcr prt of the spine” I, S'}- 

These indicaie that he was a young when he arrivra 
and remained fof some dme in the land. In the central figuie he 
is shown at lest and abated on a low throne. He is here shown tdlc- 
ing about his native land, and his matemal and paternal ancestors, 
and according to true script states that he is a Son of the Sun and 
has travelled around the world and declares himself pharaoh under 
dual rule. He also describes tilled and irrigated lands and ^di 
crops. These are indicated by the symbols for tilled lands to indi' 
catc crops and to show that these crops were for human consum^ 
tion the glyphs are painted where the stomach w'ould be. Cross™ 
lines at ms back, where he sits on his throne indicate that the 
family seat or home-land has drainage ditches or irrigation canals. 

The left hand figure shows the much older personage departing 
and about to return to his homeland for the time has come 
he must ascend the throne as a full emperoi or pharaoh. Each of 
the Gaur symbols seems to indicate five Uig? or rulers of *0 royal 
family and as there are eight of these the personage on the fresco 
would be the fordeth Sumerian-Aryan ruler, or Naram-dn. 

This account agrees perfectly with existing acchaic recorm. 
NarSm-sin did sail for the “Land of the Setting Sun Dumg his 
absence King Menes, his father, died in ■‘Urani l^nd at the Lake 
of the PeaV' ^d NarSm-sm was called home to become the ruler 
of vast Asiatic areas and the "two Egypts" that had been united 

under <Kie rule by his father. , j j 

According to some archaeologists, the Plumed Serpent md not 
appear in Vucatdn until quite recently—about 600 a.d. and came 
from Mexico as previously mentioned. There also are traditions ot 
Kukulcan having first readied Central America via the Pacific 
Ocean. The logical explanarion would be that there were several 
Plumed Serpents or Kukulcans or Quetzalcoatls, which is neither 
surprising nor unreasonahle for it was not unusual for priests, who 
were of the noble dass, mlets, or high officials, ro ^me ffie names 
of their ancestors, deities or famous men who had preceded tfiem. 
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1 Temple nt ’I'enochtiiUri. Cky ^^exito. Rcctinsiruciluti hy Seilor 
Ignacio \[:irc|uiiia. 

2 Sione caning. Sun GcmI. Mexico. Nme Isearidress similar to lhai of 
modern Zapotcc unnien. 

5 Stuttt carviiigp plumed ^crpeni vrapp^d in niuiFc leaves, Mexico. 
^ Stone Iigure tii a ivoman. Mexiris. 

^ Ratdesnake carved Ifniu green stone. A/tcc culiure. Mexlii). 
i Slone figure of an .\jtec deiiy, Mexico, 
y Sculptured suuifi head, ^texico. (iMujeo AaciOffai/) 

8 Temple of the vun, l^eotthtiaean. Mexico. (Imtr Nafionisl, Afesico) 
ij Detail ol carving- Papantla. ToU>naC {“l‘ajin> cwllure. fhisL A'rjcionaiJ 
lo Porcelain ekphninl. South of Guemavaca, Mexico. (Dr. Mundy) 
u Posiery wheeled toy* VaMes' oF ^^cxic^>. 

12 Diac-cneioh ihe Rain God. Mexico. (Mmen Ntinonal, Mexico) 

13 Ajriec spear ihruwer nr atlail. (Bvithh Museum) 
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] Huiifiaii skuU eajved iroiD rock crysiaJ. .Aztec, fTJTiTijfh Musrum) 

2 MaiL ol lurcjuoiie mcuaic. ^fex¥Cl:l. of Am^y* Indian, NA\) 

^ l>L»ublc headed serpent of turquoise mosaic. MesicOr A/iiirumJ 

4 Sacrihdal knife with mosaic bait. Mexico. (Brtihh Mustum} 

Aztec culcndar stone, ^fexico Cily. 

Carved stone chcsi. AjUm: culture. Mesilco. 
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j .Vionti! AI bin bcturc t.Kca%alinp;- Mexico, 
a I'cnipte ut QiicrijnSinatE Ttosihuat^Hh Mexico. 

^ C3r\^«l scout HTptnt hratl. I cmplt of Qucualtosttl. Mexico. 

4 Sea shell (Faxcioliria) from loniti ai Afonie Albin. Mexico. 

5 Wall of lempk of Ciucicxkuatl siioi^iiig scolpiuretl sea shtlls and waves. 

6 U^ooden ihlctd wjih lurcjuojse moJiioc. Monie .Albdn. (Mus. of Amsr. 

Indii^nr S\}\) 

A corridor at Milla. Mexico. 

Suiirwny of leinplr. Xochic^ilco. Afcxko. 

9 Detail of carvingi- XHxliaiaUo tetri pie, Mexico. 












PI_\T£ V (Chjpttr 7) 

1, ¥, 3 Gc^Ul froid Moutc Alb^n lanibi. NJixicc culmrc!^ fnsi^ 

XaciQTiaip Mtxrco) 

|, 3, 6 PuEtcT^' Crom Monte Albdn IohiIm. 

7, 8, iQ Figurlneh frum Monte Alban, Zapoccc -iticl Mixt-ec culture?^ 

11 CanTd bone uten^ll^ Monie Alb:^n. (inst. Nadifnal} 
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I Sluter boi-tdief. King ati J^gUjir ihrrtne. Pilcnquc, Mexico, 
fi Slone axe hc^iil; dciiy with horned hcimeL La Venu^ Alexico, Anciorjai^ 

Mexico) 

3 Siciiitf crypt witJi TigiiTe emerging canning a dwarf. La Venta Area, ^fcxico (iA(ter 
.S(irimg) 

I Giganlk stone lirad. La Veiita. >Irxic:o. f/n.«L -Vdciona/^ Mexico) 

5 Slone yokcp not uwd to hol^i sacrifirial victinii on a liar. La Venta arear Mckjco. 

K Teitiple at Paknque. UiiapaSp Mexico, linsi. Xacionai, Mexico) 

7 Stone carving jliowing m^n and w'ooian Larrying male and fernsk dwarfs. 
jonmn 

8 'rcmplc al reitn^ ~roionac culture, f/wvf. Sacfonal^ Mexkv) 

;j Poncry head of bearded man* probably Kutulfcan. San l^rcnzcj^ iVIexieo. (Musco 
Xt^cionalj Mciiko} 



P]*-\TE va ^Chapter 7) 

I Stucfti bas-relief iliiming priest carrying female dwarL Palcnque I tmipje. 
t Siucto bas-relief showing priestess widi male dwarf. Note the dwarf is headless 
:fcrisl his mairoiTnud (Palcn<jiicJ. 

3 Siuicii Iwvrelicf. Palenipie T’t mjde. priest olitring dirarf as lacrificc to kuktiltait. 

^ F.lcphiint tiii sie!c ai Copan, E^Dmluras^. Early Maya. 




























riJSTZ VIU (Chapter S) 

1 Rork Venml* Uliih* showing warrior-king wiili Aatec t)'pe sliietd and 

drc^sj a rapEivc Ixiuiid to a nxkj stxul warriors, 

¥ Crrcrnionial inatcf-headr Ijtke TeitrocOp (C^n'c^jgo A/ru, Nm. Hist.) 

Rock carving of Naram^sin fiom Kwriliitan. fD^fornirn 
I Mirror-back from Tobascop Mexico, showiisg portrail of a hearded man wilh 
helmet, rarringi^ tit., like those on Fig^. sr and 
5 reiidant-aTnuk-t of itone from New Mexico bearing name syinboUof Naram-^ln 
oil one side and figure on llic otJier. 

fi hfonumenl In Ijouatc, FariSp showing Narani-sin stand ing on a niDitiiiain with 
warriors and prisoners below. 

7^8 Obsidian *Voins" found near Kaiiab, Ulah, 
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Just as the Inca Paiialtar-Socsoc a^sumefl the name of the pte-Incan 
gpd, Wira Xocha and became Wiia-Kocha'Inca. 

Also it was not at all unusua] for certain famcyus names or appella¬ 
tions to be handed down. Thus^ in Peni^ there were Four Incas 
named Yupanqui and €\'en in modem times tve find this duplication 
of names among rulers and exalted personagesn as for example the 
several Kings Louis of France, the varfous Wiili’ams* Gorges, 
Henrys, etc. of England, and the Popes narned Pitis. If these men 
were nor designatfsd by numbers and were mentioned in hi^ry by 
their Christian names onlyj how oodd anyone be certain which 
King Henry was famed for his matrimOTiial and gastronomical feats 
or which William was the "Conqueror^ or e^^en the dates oF thek 
various reignsP Among the American Indian tribes this custom of 
assuming the name of some former famed personage ts quite com¬ 
mon^ Although among the Aztecs^ Montezuma was merely the 
name of a monarchy yet among the Cuaymis of northern Panama 
the head chief is always called Montezuma which is their equiva¬ 
lent of ^'king/' 

Considering all this k is quite probable that m addidon to the 
first Kukulcan or Qoetzalooatl, who we believe was Naram^^ 
there were various other high priests of the Plumed Serpent cult^ 
and perhaps even great wnniors or members of the nobility or wise 
men, who were known as Kuhulcan or Quetzalcoatl. Finally, if, as 
we and others beheve, voyagers fiom Peru reached Yucatin and 
Mexico, what mote natum than that the natives should have re¬ 
garded the leaders as the Plumed Serpent returning as he had 
promised in the dim and distant past? 



CHAPTER 9 


Foods the Ancient Americans Gave Us 


In a previous chapter I have mentioned that when 
Cortez and his Followers reached Mexico they found many edible 
plants and fruits that were unknown to Europeans- It was the same 
in Peru and from both countries, as well as from the West Indies^ 
the invaders carried seeds, tubers, roots and plants back to Spain^ 
thereby benefiting the Old World inestimably* 

Of all our food plants, our Fruits and our nuts, over eighty per 
cent are indigenous to America and w^ere cultivated by the ancient 
Americans. Even the motst primirive tribes had their fields and 
gardens where they cultivated maize, beans, squashes, and pump' 
kins; melons of various kinds and, in the W'^armer areas, sweet 
potatoes, tomatoes, peppers, and other food plants. The more cul¬ 
tured and the civilized races—the Incans, Mayas, and the Memcans, 
had great areas oF well-tilled land, provided with irrigation ditches 
in areas where rains were fevVj and raised vast quantities of vege¬ 
table crops. 

It would require an entifc volume to name and desenbe all of 
the strktly American food plants^ fruits, nuts^ tubers, grains* etc., 
that were known to and used by the ancient Americans. Promineni 
among them are the various snap beans^ lima beans, sqoash^^ 
pumpkins, water melons, peppers, egg plants, tomatoes, white 
and sweet potatoes, manioc or cassava* pineapples, strawbemes, 
avocados, arrowroot, sapodillas, cashews^ cacao, custard apples, 
cheyotes, cranberries, papayaSp grenadiUas, guav^as, Jerusalem arti¬ 
chokes, peanuts* pecan nuts, hickory nuts, butternuts, Brazil nuts, 
persimmons, maguevt Surinam cherries^ blackberries, blueberrieSp 
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ciabapples, jmny oF the gra^, raspberries, palm cabbage, pimento, 
vanilla, tonka beans and maize, or Indian com. 

Many of these had been cultivated, hybridized and developed 
into endless s-arieties counties centuries before Columbus set sail 
from Palos, and many had been so long cultivated by the ancdent 
i\mericans that their original wild ancestors bad completely disap* 
peered, or w«e so unlifc the cultivated forms that th^ arc un- 
lecognizable, tvith the result that no one knows the identities of the 
parent plants and where they oricinatcd. 

However, Peru has been credited with being the home of the 
majority of the American food plants such as the squashes and 
pumpkins, melons, lima and other beans, tomatoes, white tmd sweet 
potatoes, peppers, peanuts, and others, while most botanists agree 
that Central America and Merico were the ordinal homes of the 
cacao, vanilla, avocado and some other food plants, while the pine¬ 
apple, anowiDot, pimento, yautias, and some others were West 

Indian. » j i i ■ 

That all or most of these American food plants had been culti¬ 
vated by the natives for thousands of years is proved by the fact 
that they are all depicted on the most ancient carvings in stone and 
on potteiy and that many, such as peanuts, beans, lima beans, 
squash yeds and melon seeds, sweet potatoes, etc,, are found buried 
with the mummies in the most ancient pre-lncan graves in Peru, 

^doreover, long before the arrival or the Spaniards, these food 
plants of the Incans. Mayas, and Mexicans had spread from Chile 
to Canada and from the Atlantic to the Pacific and were cultivated 
and formed the principal food supplies of the Indians of South, 
Central and NorUi America. But for some strange and inexplicahle 
reason, the common white potato had never been introduced farther 
north than the area of our extreme south-western states and was 
unknovini to the Indians of the Atlantic and New England states 
areas until brought to America by the British colonists. Carried to 
Spain by the conquerors, the lowly "spudi'’ had been cultivated over 
a considerable part of Europe and finally reached the British isles 
whence it came hack to the land of its origin—a long roundabout 
journey of nearly one hundred years. 

Of all the American food plants the most important and valuable, 
as well as the most widely cultivated, was maize or Indian com. In 
every part of the New World, wherever the dimate was suitahle. 
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mai^ die siaple crop oF che andent Ameri«^n^, as it is ioda)\ 
]n Fact it k difficult to mideFstarid how the Indians could have 
existed without maize. 

The d^ilizadons of the Mayas and Mexicans were Founded upon 
com. In Mexico the inevitable and indispensable "^Frijoles^' or beans 
wete a most impor^nt crop but what are Fiijo!^ without tortiUast 
Tortillas are made of ground maize, and manVi many times more 
acres of Mexican Und were devoted to laisrng com than to all other 
crops combined* 

It was even more important, in fact vital, to the Mayas, for the 
very existence of the people and their dvilizadon depended upon 
maize. In fact many archaeologists believe that exhaustion of the 
soil and the inability of the Mayas to raise enough maize to feed the 
populace was what led to the abandonment of many cities and the 
define of ihe Mayan civilization. 

In South America maize W3s ahnost as important a crop as in 
Yucatanj Mexico, and North America, but the Incan races had a 
much greater \^dety of foed plants than had their more northern 
neighbors. 

Peanuts, which ha%'e become distributed all over the world and 
are one of die world's most important and valuable crops^ formed 
a large part of the Peruvians diet in pie^Spanish times as they do 
today. They bad dozens of v-arieties df white potatoes that do not 
succeed wcU m tropical countries and innurnemhle varieties of 
sweet potatoes, squashes and olher food plants. 

That they had been cultivating, hybrioizing and improving com 
for two thousand years or more is proven by the corn cobs, often 
with kernels intact, found in the most ancient pre-Incan graves. 
Moreover^ they had every distinct \^ety of maize that is known 
to us today. They had popping com^, sweet com, flint com, feed 
com, red com, yellow com, and black com, and se\'eral varied^ we 
do not have such as the "mod'' com with kernels as large as chest¬ 
nuts that aie roasted and eaten like the nuts, as well as die stubby^ 
dwarf, hard-kemelled variety of the high Andes that withstand 
frost. 

Until Guite recently botanists and arcbacologlsts were of two 
schools when it came to the origin of maize. Some believed, with 
every good reason, that it originated in Peru, ivhile others wem 
equally firm in their belief that it w^as developed from some im- 
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Jmown wild grass in the highliinds of Central America or Meaco. 
As there were no wild known that could have been the an- 

ecstors of maize the theory was promulg^icd that maize had been 
develop^ from a wild plant named teosinte. But competent bota¬ 
nists declared that teosinte could not have been the parent plant but 
was> perhaps, a hybrid of maize and some other plant. 

On the other hand those who believed that maize originated in 
Peru based their claims on the fact that the oldest known (nidences 
of maize were the diied-up cars in ancient graves and the tepre- 
sentations of maize on ancient stone carvings and pottery. Then in 
the bat caves of Arizona, an archaeologist unearthed com cobs that 
by the carbon test gave their age as about 1500 to 2000 b.c. To 
sure, the specimens found in die lowest stratiltcation of the 
floor were rmser^ble apologies for being dny ears of pod 

com'' but by a caieful study of specimens found in the various strata 
up to the topmost layer, a steady impiovement was found, with the 
best a fairly gocxl although runty ear of fiint com. 

The controversy had now narrowed down to whether the Peru¬ 
vian or the Arizona maize was the most ancient. Then evidence was 
unearthed that led the most eminent botanists to question the 
American origin of maize. 

In a letter to me. Dr. George Carter of the Isiah Bowman School 
of Geography at Johns Hopkins Univcisiiy, wrote as follows: ‘T 
am inclined to think—just as a free hand guess—that com was in¬ 
troduced to America, probably from southeastern Asia across the 
Pacific about 2000 h.c. and that this com was somewhat like the 
earliest com in Peruvian graves.’' In another letter he stated: I 
think that maize is as likely to be of Asiatic or African origin as of 
American origin." Dr. Carter also wrote that there were plants in 
noi^em India that were of a tj'pe that might have been the an- 
cestors of maize^ 

These more recent ideas as to the origin of maize have been given 
additional support as the result of my hatnng sent both Dr. Ander¬ 
son and Dr. Carter some remarkable mutations of the Black Mexi¬ 
can variety of com 1 raised in my garden. In these, isdiich appeared 
to be rev'ersions to the ancestral form, there were distinct kernels, 
as well as "silk" on the tassels or male fiowers^ while the tniniature 
"ears" on the stalk had tm protective covering. By carefully watch¬ 
ing my cam, 1 found quite a number of other mutations until 
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eventually I obtained a complete senes showing ever}' gradation 
from the tassels bearing wclWeveloped kemeU and silk and with 
no €£js on the stalk, to those with both fairly weI]-de\Tloped staJk- 
bome ears and tassels with kernels and silk among the male flowers 
CPbte IX). UTiether or not such leversiotis to die ancestral form 
occur aTtione other varieties of com I cannot say, but as far as 1 
have been able to ascertain none have been lecoiaed. bfo^vevett the 
chances are all against it for the majority of the varieties of maize 
now cultivated arc complex hvbrids. Tlie Black Mexican, however, 
(which despite its name is a Peruvian variety), has been little if at 
all hybridi^ for countless centuries. This is proven by the fact 
that ears of well-preserved Black Mexican corn found in ancient 
Peruvian graves are indistinguishable frcKm the Black Mexican of 
today, hence this variety is not only one of the tdost ancient but is 
probably the purest of all and thereforc nearer the original wild 
plant than any other known maize. 

Judging by the specimens 1 collected and that are shown in the 
pbott^ra^, the original maize—or its parent—was a grass which 
bore a '"head" or tassel vvLtli grains or kernels and a silk 'Tjeard" not 
very different fmm die Heads of barley or wheat. How or by what 
means (he seed kernels were induced to leave the "head"' and to 
form separate seed clusters covered with a piOEective covering of 
specialize leaves, we do not know and probably never will know^ 
but it doubtle^ rcijuircd eentuiies of careful cultivation and selec¬ 
tion (0 achieve the desired result. On (he other hanrh it may have 
been the result of a "'sport'' or freak. Somewherc at some time in 
the distant past a stalk of die grass may have borne an car on its 
stalk with a tas^l free of seeds. If the primiti^'e farmer noticed this 
and realized the improvement and planted the seeds it may not have 
required a very great period of time to have produced maize as we 
know iL 

Whether or not maize w^as brought to America from the Old 
World has not definitely been proved, but there is ronsiderahle 
evidence to ^pport the tlieoty. On a r^rved stone panel from the 
wall of the Hall of Nations in the palace of the Assyrian king;, 
Ashur^nasir-ptal at Calah (Nimrud), and dating from about 800 
B.c. there is the figure of a deify smndiug beside a group of tall 
com-like plants with jointed 5(alk5 and maize-like leaves and with 
stylized cobs and convenriooalJzed tassels. 
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The figure is depicted holding 3 snidl hand bag or basket in his 
left band while in his right hwd he grasps an unmistakable ear 
of maize (Plate IX, 3^. 

As each of the panels was carved to represent some distinctive 
feature or activity of the nation to which it was dedicated, this 
particular panel might be that of Mextco, Central America oc 
South America. On the other band it may have been dedicated to 
India or some other country. Howeverj a diculai piece of em¬ 
broidery from the same palace and of the same date, sbosvs two 
deities facing a well-drawn stalk of maize while about the outer 
edge of the specimen there are a number of recognizable ears of 
maize (Bg. 19), 



fig 19 


In addition to these there are the symbols denoting mountains 
and the "setting sun" glyph or in other words; “Land of mountauis 
of the setting (w^em) sun," Among several beaten gold vessels 
from a mound in losver Egypt ard dating from about 1000 b.c,, 
and now in the Giito Museum, there is one jar modeled to repie- 
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sent aji eai of maize, ai^odiet diecorated widi the maize Bowers 
or lassels and with the Goat CropGod Foi a handJe, white a 
footed goblet shows the husks of the ears. Moreover^ one of these 
jars bears the symbol of the ''Land of western sunset moimtains*^ 
(Plate DC 4-5). 

Finally in the East Indian cbssic, the Rdm4yami it is stated that 
dishes com ^'boiled in the husks" were sert^ed to guests at a great 
feast. It is difficult to imagine anyone dining an either wheat barley 
or rice '"boiled in the husks," so the ''com*^ must have been maize. 
In view of aU these evidences of maize having been known to the 
Asiatics and Egyptians centuries before the Christian eta, and con¬ 
sidering the fact that make was unknoTpvn to people of the Old 
World at the time of Columbus, it would seem probable that make 
was carried from America to Asia by the earliest Sumerian voyagers, 
hut in its new home, where the people were unfamiliar with its 
praper cultivation and hybridization, it deteriorated and died out, 
whereas, in America, where the Indians were familiar with the 
proper care of the com, it increased and improved * 

In addidon to the innumemble food plants, fruits, nuts, and other 
vegetable products given to us by the ancient Americans, we must 
not forget the turkey and the Muscovy ducks, both of which had 
been domesdeated and bred to an infinite number of varieties ages 
before the rime of Columbus. Moreover, our own bam yard turkeys 
are descendants of the Mexican turkey, for no one has succeeded 
in thoroughly domesticating the wild Nonh American species. 

Also we owe an enormous debt to the ancient Americans for the 
many medicinal plants they gave us. Most of out most valuable^ 
tvidely used, most efficacious and indispensable medicines and drugs 
are of American origin and were widely cultivated and used by the 
Indians of North, &uth and Gentral America many centuries be¬ 
fore the conquest. Among these are cocaine (from the Coca pbnt 
of Peru)^ quinine and calisaya, sarsaparilla, impecachuana, rhuoarb, 
aconite, wintergreen and sassafras (sources of salicylic add and 
aspirin)* liverwort, arnica, boneset, gold threadt ginseng, mandrake, 
viburnum, tansy, yarrow, and a host of others, os well as tobacco. 
That the people of the Old World ever managed to survive with- 

“ Iq * kticr from Dr. Geor^ R Cuter of JoWs UnsTereiry, he 

writes: “You will he interested to know that pbucappl^a <end Anoaa an pottfiiyed 
in nu-nli at Fcropdl.” 
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out some of medicines dmt ai^ now in daily tmiveitsal use h 
litde less than a miracle. And how they must have sufFered with 
injuries and illnesses without sedatives, pain killers, and local anaes¬ 
thetics dxat were all in use by the ancient Americans. No one pos¬ 
sibly can estimate the benefits that have resulted froni the discovery 
and use of American medictno) plants and their derivatives^ but 
undoubtedly, during the centuries that have passed since the 
Spanish Conquest, medicines and drugs of the ancient Americans 
have saved more lives than all the Indians ever skin by the white 
men. 


CHAPTER 10 


The Mysterious Sun Dogs 


AsHHig iLe lemaim left by the Incans^ the Mayas, the 
Aztecs, and the Toltecs, there are innumeiable carvings, pain tings 
and hgures on ceramic ware, as well as woven in textiles, showing 
the sacred "Sun dogs" or Wart^Willtas as they were called by the 
ancient Peruvians. 

Many of these representations are obviously excellent likenesses, 
others are highly conventionalized, but all show the outstanding 
and distinctive characteristics of the qiradruped. These ate large, 
sharp claws and offset thumb-like toes, a long nartotv tongue, out- 
jutting lower jaw, retracted lim showing long, sharp fang-lOce teeth, 
a tnask'like marking on the face and a long tail with slightly pre- 
hcnsible tin. And all ^ovv the distinctive "sun spot" on the treasL 

Some of the best of these pictures were engraved on sea shells 
found in the Spiro Burial Mound at Spiro, Oklahoma (Plate X, 
No. 4). A great many have been found about Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
and at Chi^en Itxi in Yucatin (Plate X, Nos. 8, 9). Others are 
orj pottery and stone from Chan Chan, Ancash and Cbavin in Peru 
(Plate X, Nos. 5, 75 while still others have been found at the ex¬ 
tremely ancient city of Tiahuanaco, Bolivia. One on a drum ftom 
Mexico shows two "Sun degs" armed ^vith axes guarding the Sun 
god (Plate X, 6} and an engraving from the Spiro Mound also 
Hiows the creatures acting as guardians of the Sun god. A very 
fine representation is carved on the chest of a stone figure of a man 
from Chichen itzi (Plate X, 8). In all pre^biiity he was a 
keCKr or priest of a cult built around the animals tvliich were re¬ 
garded as sacred. 

On an idol of the Sun god at Tiahuanaco there are sculptured 
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figures of a group of pries^s^ each with a "Sun dog" on his chest and 
wearing die same type of headdress as the figure from Chichen Itz4 
and bearing m their handst staffs with the head of a VVari Wilka at 
one end. 

On a sculptured frieze from the Temple of the Warriois at 
Chichen Stza there are several '"Sun dogs'’ surrounded by men 
(Plate X, 9) who may have been priests, while a sculpture shows 
one of the creatures curled up vviih its hind foot in its mouth. 

That such creatures actually existed and were not purely mytho¬ 
logical or itnaguiary is ohviGuSp yet no scientist has ever been able 
to even guess at the identity of the animal which it has been as¬ 
sumed is extinct. Judging from its size in comparison W'lth human 
figures associated wim it^ the animal must have been five or six 
feet in length,^ 

It has all the appearance of a ferocious beast and the Incan word 
"Wari” means brave or ferocious. It is also known that at Tiahuan- 
aco the Wari Wilkas w^ere kept in deep smooth-sided stone-Uoed 
pits or dens where fragments of bones have been founds as an 
identical pit has been found near Vera CniZp MexicOp it is assumed 
that the Aztecs and probably the Mayas followed the same practice. 

Personally I have always believea that the "Sun dogs" still ex¬ 
isted in some remote little known area in South or Central Amer¬ 
ica. From time to time new^ and previously unknown mammalsp 
reptiles and birds are discovered in the tropical jungles. The so- 
called wild dogs of the Guianas were believed to be purely figments 
of the Indians' imaginations until they actually w^ere found and 
specimens obtained by zooIogistSp and if an anUnalp even of large 
size^ was noctuml in its habits and dwelt in holes in trees and was 
not abundant the chances of finding one tvould be less tiian one 
in mill ions. 

My belief that the Wari Wilkas still existed was based mainly 
on the stories of the Indians of South and Ceritxal America. 

* Oae af ibe "aythorids^ of the AmericAn Museum of Nimnl Histuy itats 
t^ut etti drpktioiu of the Won Wilkas npsestnt oiis. It ii obvicui, benmvp tiui 
many of tillfse painliiigi, sculpmres, ctc.p axe uxiLmtc likmosB of the aTifmg j I 
D^tamcd in Oilaput mid most eeita^y dp nof deykt f cliiies No ?pcd« of 
lus 0 sdmfwliat pndmniilc EaLL 1 long, BiiEicaier^like tongue, prognathous lower 
jiw and rctiacted Hpt a^xt dnitnblike toes, and ndtKer do felinei squat on l!ieir 
hatmdhcs uid hoH food m dicif front pawa in the manner of a sqtiirmL 
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Througlioiit tJie the jiingle-dwelluig Indians tell tal^ of a 
most feiwrious and dangercnis but luckily veiy rare creature known 
as the or to tbe Englbh-spealdiig Carib tribes, the 

'Wami-tiger/' In all the various dialects of tucse aborigines the 
word wmrji or li'arre means brave or ferocious and'b piacdoilly 
identical tvith the Queebua (Incan) Wari. According to the In¬ 
dians the animal reaches a length of about Gve f^t, it is described 
as having short legs, a long body, a large head with powerful jaws, 
huge, knife-like teeth, large shaip dawrs and a long tail. According 
to Indians" t^es it is nocturnal and preys upera other quadmpeds 
and birds and especially the mimpet bird which is known a$ the 
Warracabra or Warm focxl and for this reason the ar^ima) is often 
referred to as the Warmcabm Tiger. 

The Indians declare that it is absolutely Fearless, will unhesi¬ 
tatingly attack any creature it meets mcluding man, and that it 
moves^ springs, strikes widi it^ hooked claws^ and slashes with the 
terrible teeth with IrKredible speed and agility^ and they all firmly 
befieve that it is a more or less supematuml creature inhabited by 
a devil. 

During the many years 1 lived among the Indians of South and 
Central America and explored the litile known jungles 1 never saw 
a Wanacabra dger and never met an Indian who claimed to have 
come upon one personally, but 1 always had hopes that sooner or 
later I might be lucky—or unlucky—enough to find one. 

At last, when my jungle exploring days were over and I was 
living in the little town of Ixtepec in southern Mexico, a Lacandon 
Indian from Chiapas brought me a fiving specinacji of an animal 
which 1 instantly recognized as the long lost^ supposedly extinct 
sacred Sun dog of the ancient Americans. 

To be surEp it was a young animal, barely two feet in length hut 
it had all of the characieribcics shown in the immeasumbly o!d 
sculptures and ^itiiings. There were the hooked sharp claws, ihe 
offset toes, the large head, the undershot low'cr the retmeted 
lips, the large knif^Iike canine teeth. Its face bore a duskv mask- 
like marking and the tip of its tail was slightly prehensile while 
i^n its light-colored breast was a latge golden yellow “sunspot*' 
There ms no doubt left in my mind. I actually had a living Wari 
Wilka, a live Warrai^abra Tiger, the only known spedmea oF a 
supposedly long extinct semi-mythical ariiiiial. And 1 very soon 



Ffg, 20. Portiof^ of fl Mil'll codex 
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found dxm the Indiaiis' tales of the beast's savagery were no exag¬ 
geration. He was the most fetocksns and dangeroiis anunal for his 
size that I have seen. Without the least provocation he w^ld spring 
like a panther at anyone, his toes with their curved needle-^aip 
claws wide spread, his ugly ]aws open and razor-edged teeth bared 
and slashing from side m side. No wonder the Indians believed the 
beasts possessed by devils^ If an inanimate object came within his 
reach he would Ey into a maniacal ragCp tearing and biting it, toss¬ 
ing it about and making hb paroxysms of fury the more terrifying 
by fearsome deep throated snads and loud hisses^ No wonder the 
Incans had named the beasts Wari—or ferocious. 

I could well imagine what a terrible creature a fully grown speci¬ 
men would be. Suray the Sun god could not have found a better 
guardian. As yet no zoologbt has been able to identify the '^Mon¬ 
ster” as tve named him. At first, from my description and drawings^ 
scientists decided that he was a species of the very rare Bassaricyon 
for his dentition was similar* Then they suggested that he must be 
a freak, a malfonned Kinkajou. But the dentition of that creature b 
totally different and—if he were a freak ICinkajou, then all of the 
“Sun dogs” of the ancient Americans must have been freaks also 
which of course is practically a scientific impossibility. About the 
best that the zoologists can do is to say that in case the '"Monster” 
dies and I will send them the skull they will fry to classify him. So 
for the present the demoniacal creature remains unique, a “Sun 
dog” or Wari Wilka or Warracabra Tiger and the epitome of fury 
incamaie. 


CHAPTER U 


The Puzzling Culture of Code 


Could we but know the stories of these past dvilizations, 
vie would no doubt find they had most tragic and most roniaiv 
dc histories. Unfortunately, their stories are usually buried with 
their long-dead people, and only now and then do we find 
dences that enable us to guess as to their fate. Such is the case with 
the Cocl^ culture which 1 discovered in Panama in 1924.*“ 

Although 1 refer to it as a “cultuie," yet it is so far beyond other 
Rieic cultuit^ ill tn^fiy ways that it may almost be considered a 
civQization. In inany respects it is essentially differeni frotn all oilier 
known American ctiltuics; m other respects it shows remarkably 
striking similarities with such cultures and dvilkarions as the 
Nicoya, the Maya and the pre-lncan. Although nothing defimte is 
known as to its history, its age, the race it icpresents or anything 
regarding it—other than what we can surmise horn the objects and 
artifacts uncovered and from a study of the remainSt yet there are 
good reasons for considering it one of the most ancient of known 
advanced cultures in Central or South America. 

This assumption is based partly upon the decomposition which 

‘ Mf. LodiKip has stated ihit the CocM culture hvi w»ell bsown to 
^ztzhqoplogists for t nmi y years bcfoTC t called aoeiitico lo the safle. Hawevef, 
reraipt of my Em tpeciincm from die near Mr- George G- Hcye wrote me u 
folWi£ "Cangratiilfliiocu- The spediofiais ms mUike anything ever pmiiitiily 
known. You lave written a new ebapttr in the history of Centnl Amcncaii 
amhaoEibgy^'* In * letter frtKd die ProL MarUinU Savilb be wrott: "There is 
w ipiestkiD that die material you sUi: sending os Efmi Godi repicseftt a previ¬ 
ously unknown and very andent cubifie. In many respects both the swoe ird- 
Escb and die potrery differ materially ffom anything hidifino unearthed in 
America.'' 
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has taken place in ntuch of the stonework; partly upon the depth 
of the alluvial and other deposits which have accumulated sinoe the 
culture ceased to exist, and partly upon the fact that many of the 
remairn have been coveted with volcanic ash From an adjacent 
volcano where geological evidence gives us a fairly adequate idea 
of the time which has elapsed since it was last in emptioo. Leaving 
out the question oF the decomposition of diorite and other rocks 
at this lo^ity, a question not as yet deiemiined, w^e have the best 
evidence cJ extreme antiquity in the alluvial and other deposits. 
From four to twelve feet of soil have accumulated since the aban¬ 
donment of the site by the imknotvn cultured race which left these 
mute remains. That alone b^peaks an enormous period of dme, 
for while we have no definite data as to the annual rate of deposit 
in the locality we can form some idea of the ag^ that must have 
passed since ihe prehistoric people first worshiped and offered sacri¬ 
fices before their idols at this spot- We know that the site has not 
been occupied or in use since me arrival of Europeans, and hencfi 
the thin superficial layer of mold that covers the uppermost pot¬ 
sherds and remains must represent the debris of at least four hun¬ 
dred years- 

Brush fires have probahly destioyed a portion of die decaying 
vegetation which accumulated upon the surface, and some probably 
has been carried away by heavy rains. But even if we allow fifty 
per cent destroyed antiu^ly in this way^ the accumulation would 
not have exceeded two or three inches in a century. At this rate 
it would require four hundred years to deposit a foot oF soil^ and 
an accumulation of ten feet would indicate that some four thousand 
years have passed since the first monuments were erected* I sav 
"first” for it IS evident that the site was occupied and used through 
hundreds, probably thousands, of years, for in many spots there are 
remains buried twice the depth of others, while some are exposed 
at the surface of the earth* But in every case the accumulation of 
soil about them is several feet in depth. 

The district where these lemaLns were Found, and where 1 carried 
on excavations for sbe months, is a lev^el alluvial plain or llano lying 
between the Pacific Coast and the mountains, a district cut bv many 
streams and rivers, broken by occasional knolls or small hills, and, 
with the exception of the river bottom lands, sterile and wholly 
unfit for agriculture. It is therefore remarkable that a vast teeming 
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population should have occupied this letritory, e^iecklly as tht 
piwistodc denizens of the area were obviously preeminendy agri¬ 
cultural. The only explanation is that in the days when the pre¬ 
historic race dwelt here the country was fertile, and that the tufa 
and ashes from the volcano's eruption transfomied it to a banen, 
almost desert land. 

Towering above the plains at the feet of the cordilleras is the 
volcano Guacamayo. The broken-down crater is sdll raw and 
burned, the mountain still rumbles and emits steam and hot water 
from its fumeroles, and over a great portimi of the llanos there is a 
layer of volcanic ash which has not yet thoroughly decomposed id 
form soil. 

During the rainy season the entire district from sea-coast to foot¬ 
hills, is transformed into a veritable srvamp, the strearns overflowing 
their banks and Hooding the llanos, while during the dry months 
the plains become bakM, rhe streams vanish or dwindle to mud- 
holes, the scanty vegetation withers, and the district becomes a 
parched desert country. 

My statement that this area was once inhabited by a vast and 
teeming population is based on several obvious facts: first, tbe 
immense number of burials, ceremonial monuments, village sites 
and mounds; second, the inctedible number of potsherds, stone 
artifacts and other manufactured objects scattered over a wide area, 
and often forming deposits several feet in depth; third, the enor¬ 
mous size and great number of stone stelae, monuments and idols 
which could have been moved and erected only by thousands of 
hands working in unison; finally, the remains of the culture have 
alieadv been found over an area of approximately five hundred 
square miles. By this I do not mean that every square mile of the 
immense area is covered with remains, but over this entire area 
remains of the same prehistoric race occur, sometimes widely sepa¬ 
rated, at other times thickly covering hundreds of acres. Among the 
remains are kitchen middens, refuse piles, village sites, burials, 
ceremonial or temple sites and mounds. In places, along some of 
the rivers, village sites extend for miles, and the strata of discarded 
stone anifacts and potsherds are from five to twenty feet thick. In 
other spots burials are so numerous that it is practically impossible 
to dig any^vhere, over an area of many acres, without disclosing 
a grave. 


Ceremonial monuments of stone are numerouSp and there are 
himdceds of low rounded mounds full of potterj and stone imple¬ 
ments, vvhidi were probably once surmounted by temples or build¬ 
ings of some sort. By far the most extensive remains, the spot which 
so far has yielded me finest and most astonishing objects^ and the 
nucleus of the whole culiutep js a huge temple or ceremonial site 
which may well be called die ^'Temple of a Thousand Idols.^' The 
remains of thus vast prchLstoric place of worship cover a level area 
between two riverSp an area more than one hundred acres in extentp 
although only a small portion—about ten acres—ha^ been cleared 
of jungle and partly excavated. ThU portion, however, appears to 
be the most important part of the wmole^ and w^ probably the 
central and most sacred part^ 

Although when first visited the site was overgrown with dense 
thorny brush and only rhe summits of stone columns w^cre visible 
here and there, the clearing of the jungle and pteliminary excava¬ 
tions soon revealed the arrangenient and details of the place. 

Running north and south, and east and west are rows of im- 
mense, hand-cut stone monuments or phallic columns placed in an 
almost geometrically perfect quadrangle. In the northern row there 
were thirty-one of these, spaced from eight to tw^clve feet and 
extending due east and west. One hundred feet east of these and 
one hundred feet south, were two immense basalt columns over 
fifteen feet in height and nearly thirty inches square, both of w hich 
had broken off and fallen to one side. 

One hundred and fifty feet south of these, and running due 
north and south, were twenty’-seven columns. Two hundred and 
fifty feet south of these, and directly in line with them, were mo 
more huge columns like those already mentioned. Three hundred 
feet west of these was o semi-cdicuJar row of smaller columns, 
twenty-five in number. Three hundred feet north of diese and three 
hundred and fifty feet From the fiist row of thirty-one columns, 
were menty-one others running north and south. Thus the three 
rows of stone monuments, vdih. the two comer groups, formed a 
quadrangle approximately three hundred by seven hundred feet in 
area, an open court bounded by the gteat^, tooled phallic columns 
of hard basalt, many of them elabomtely sculptured, which, when 
the site was in use, bad been gaily painted, for traces of the pigment 
were still visible upon them» Tliis in itself denoted a surprising 
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culture and spote e!oQueni]y of the hcrtulean labor of the prchb- 
tone inhabitants who had cur, carved, transported and erectra the 
massive monoliths. 

Bui as work progressed and new discoveries were made the won¬ 
ders of the place increased. The columns in themselves were aston¬ 
ishing objects. Many of tliem were fifteen to twenty feet in length, 
from sixteen to thirty inches s^juate, cut and tooled to tectangular, 
octagonal, pentagonal, cylindrical or elUptir^ forrnit and somedmes 
covered w^ith symbolic sculptures and glyphs which app<^T to be 
characters with some unloio^vn meaning. 

No stone oF the same sort existed near the site, and later investi¬ 
gations revealed the quarry on a hill several miles distant and on 
the farther side of a large river. To have cut and quarried these 
stones—even though in me rough they were natural cleavages of 
basalt—to have transported them overland for mdes, to have ferried 
them across the stream, se^ed an almost superhuman feat. To 
accomplish the same results with modem devices and equipment 
would be no small undertaking and would require months of labor. 

Yet the prehistoric people who cut and dragged the huge columns 
to this tong-buried place of worship must have been limited to hand 
labor^ to topes and possibly rollers, to the crudest of tools. Even 
though thousands toiled and labored, years, decades, perhaps cen¬ 
turies, must have been requited to transport the hundr^ of memo- 
litbs, often weighing many tons, from the distant quarry to the 
temple* One marvels at the sublime faith, the sincerity^ tie belief 
in their deities that led these ancient people to this task and that 
kept them at it for month after month, year after year, until their 
temple v^^as completed. 

At times, too, their efforts must have seemed almost hopel^. 
Many of the finest columns were cracked or broken in transit and 
sdll lie where they weie abandoned by the wayside And after the 
great stones were safely at their destinarion the work was only be¬ 
gun. Even the smaller columns were so heavy that eight or ten of 
my husky peons found it difficult to lift or move, them, and we can 
scarcely conceit how^ or by what means the forgotten builders of 
the temple raised these immense monoliths to perpendicular posi¬ 
tions and secMFcd them firmly in place to form me straight roivs of 
monuments that, in most cases, still stand. 

Even more remarkable, more interesting, and indii:!ative of even 



Fig, 21. CroiMd plan of temple site 
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more inexpikable labor, are the inouiwrable stone images which 
were brought to light by the ejtcavutory work, These^ like the col- 
urruiSp were arranged in legular rows running north and southp and 
in ail cases with the faces towaid die east. 

East of the gioup of twenty^sev'en columns were two rows of 
these stone images. Six feet west of the some row of columns was 
a second line of idok, mainly of animal fonus^ Sis feet west of these 
was a row of idols of human forms. Thirpf feet west of these was 
still another row of human figures, and six feet west of these w^ 
another row of animal figures. It was eddent that originally the 
idols had been evenly spaced about six feet apart, but through the 
ages many had fallen, others had sagged to one side or the other, 
many were broken and tbetr fragments scattered, while all which 
had been partly exposed above the surface of the ^rth had been 
broken off and eroded. 

In the exact center of the area, and buried under fifteen feet of 
soil, tvas a great sttme column nearly menty feet in length, over 
two feet square, and most accurately cut and tooled. The lower 
portion still stood firmly perpendicular, but the upper portion had 
txien broken in three places and the three sections were widely 
separated (Fig. 21). 

At the base of this central monolith were four stone figures—one 
a rrtan, another a woman and child,, another a jaguar and the fourth 
a bird—probably symbolic of the four cardinal points of the ccaap^ss. 
Standing here by this central column with its stone idols, one 
quickly grasped the gtound-plan of the entire site„ for die idols and 
columns had been so placed acid spaced as to form radiating lines 
with the centra! column as a nucleus, no doubt symbolizing the 
sun and its rays. At the base of this central monument, as xvell as 
at the bases of all the other columns, weec l^ge stones or boulders 
of semitransparent quartz or red or yellow^ jasper, actificially cut and 
polished antf Battened on the upper side. Evidently these had served 
the dual purpo!^ of sacrificial altars and supports for the colunuis 
or idols, lor some were elaborately sculptured about the circum¬ 
ference and one was magnificently carved with a raised edge 
worked into the figure of a giant lizard or alligator. Moreover* on 
several were found remains of human skeletons—teeth and bits of 
calcined bone—among half-silicified chaicoah 

Many of the idols or stone figures of this culture are marvelous 
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examples of prehistoric stone carving. In size iliey vary from a few 
inches to seven feet in height and among them are representations 
of human beings, birds, reptiles and practically every quadruped of 
the country. Some show men seated upon thrones formed of coiled 
serpents^ upon chairs or stools held up by smaller human figures, 
or standing upon convenrimalized animals. Several show the 
peculiar hunchback figure that 1 have mentioned as crop|iing up 
throughout Central and South America, and one shows a Siamese- 
twin figure connected back to back. On one a jaguar or puma is 
shown with its front paws resting on a wounded man, wdiile another 
bears the figure of a jaguar holding a dwarf or child in its jaws. One 
human figure is represented with one hand stroking a long chin- 
beard which is strikingly reminiscent of an Assyrian figure. 

As a rule the human figures are shown with one hand upon the 
stomach and the other on the bieast, an attitude typical of Tiahuan- 
aco figures^ but others have the hands resting upon the knees. 
Strangely enough, not a single carv^^^ed or sculptured figure is repre¬ 
sented with a vestige of clodhing, the nearest approach to garments 
being a cord with an amulet shown about the neck of one of the 
largest and finest idols. But in every case the figures have carefully 
carved and elaborate headdresses of a peculiar type. We may assume 
that the race used no garments^ although the presence of spindle- 
weights indicates that they knew how to spin and probably how 
to weave. 

In character of workmanship the idoh vary greatly and show nor 
only a perfect chain of development tn the art of stone sculpture, 
but prove the tremendous lapse of time which must have passed 
between the beginning and the end of the temple. Those figures at 
the lowest Icv-el are crude, archaic and badly decomposed* while 
those nearest the surface are splendidly cut, elaborate in detail and 
are in perfect condition. In every case the figures or sculptured por¬ 
tions surmount pedestals or columnSf either tylindrical or square, 
slightly tapered toward the base, and braud Fully tooled. 

The most astonishing of the idbts b one bearing a figure which 
is so strikingly and obviously elephantine that it cannot be ex¬ 
plained aw'ay by any of the ordinary theories of being a convention¬ 
alized or exaggerate Upir, ant^ater or macaw'. Not only does this 
figure show a trunk, hut in addition it has the big leaf-like ears and 
the forward-bending knees of the hind legs pet^diar to elephants. 
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Moreover, ii shows a toad or burden strapped upon its back. It is 
inconceivable that any man could have tmaeJned a creature with 
the flapping cars and peculiar hind knees of an elephant, or that 
any human being could have conventionalized a tapir to this extent. 
To my mind there is no doubt that the people who built this temple 
and reached such heights of culture in Panama in prehistoric times 
had either seen eleph^ts, had domesticated some spedcs of masto¬ 
don, or were in direct and fretjuent communication with the Orient 
and had heard descriptions of elephants from visitors from Asia. 
Until a better explanation is offered I see no other way of explain¬ 
ing the presence of this (igute.* 

One of the most remarkable features of this ancient culture is 
the vast quantity of pottery that occurs everywhere. The burials are 
Elled with it; closely packed masses several feet in thickness sur¬ 
round every column and Idol, and over hundreds of acres it is im¬ 
possible to lift a shovelful of earth without turning up potsherds. 
This accumulation d pottery shovra, like the stone figures, the 
development of the oiituie and its grrat ag^. 

The lowest—from ten to nventy feet beneath the present surface 

* Ekphaut m awent AiEu=d£Ati m fljtd sdUpturo tlut we» ftmoerly 

dlscredji^ hy ttc mclujeDldglsts aie tkirw quite gcoec^^ accepted as Tbe 
Ending of riuUkJci) bcinei$ in asscsdatiaii with human remains in Ecuador and 
clsewKeie proved tfamt iKe anctent AmcrLc^im wttc familiar wiiii die pachydenus. 
At Haaduxii^ the ailfCient Maja capital^ there is a Eataraii tccla die 

apex of whkh are beautifully carved figURt uf twin elepbmUh one fadog the 
right, the Dtlm the kft. Both h^ve oetted trapping^ cm the heads and both have 
nxD seated upou Lheir boc^^ In a moimd about seventy^Sve feet in height near 
Quehuda in the Tiauiry of Cuernavaca^ f^desicagg Dr. H. A. Monday in 1940, un¬ 
earthed a pwcelain -elephant Egure bearing a seated human bang un die boek. 
The elephant was at a depth ^ about eight feet bdow the sudMat. CocqpetEnt 
authoricid and archaeolo^sti have idralihed the Bgurine as of Fersisn or East 
Indian ccigin of the late ^xik of early tEVcntb cenniiy aji. At the same spot two 
ocher dbpbont Sguies were dificovered- One was of carved mau, ibe achcr of 
poHeTy+ Both appear to be rather mide attempt to copy the ppn frliin figure frmn 
the OrioaL It hai betn niggcued that m aJl pro^bdlity this figurine was 
brought iQ Mcxka by ficone of the early Chinese voyagers who are known to 
have visted ^^texico t^tweeu SOO and 70D ajx 

In addition to elephant figures, carEod sUme lious have been Jtniiid in both 
Msdeo and at TtahaanaecF in BoJiviir They are very rimikr and bath the htcai- 
nnii and Tiahnamunn lions are shown with manes. If there was no Piintiict with 
the Old World how did the andcni Ametica&s know that hom have manev? 
(See PUtes XXK, 1142)* 
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of the earth—is of a crude, plain type, with little embeUishmeut 
and usually decorated, if at all^ with simple incised designs or rudely 
modeled ornaments in the forms of aniinal or human beads. Above 
this, and especially near the surface, the pottery is of a quality and 
beauty unexcelled in prehistoric American ceramic art. Indeed the 
beauty, the colorings the motifs of this Cocli pottery are the most 
surprising features of the culture^ One has but to glance at the 
specimens obtained to realHe to what a high degree of perfection 
toe ceramic art bad been developed by these ancient people. Some 
pieces mJghc have well come from Mexico, others are strikingly 
similar to examples from Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia, but by far 
the greater portion are wholly distinct in every way from atiything 
hitherto known to archaeologists. 

Forms representing conventionalized birds^ reptiles, quadrupeds 
and human beings are very common. Others ate of ihe “portrait* 
type so abundant in fncan and pre-Incan pottery^ and there are 
nutuemus figurines of birds, quadrupeds and human beings- In 
shape and size the viKsels range all the way from dny cups and 
bowls to large plates, pots and immense burial urns. Practically 
every kro^vn form is lepresenterf, and in addition there are several 
types peculiar io the ciJture. One is a square or rectangular form, 
another is a globular-bodied vessel witb long, giaccfiuly tapered 
neck like a carafe, while still a third is a teapot-like jar with spout 
and handle. 

With very few exceptions, the vessels have annular bases, and in 
every case Ceven the very largest ones two feet or more in diameter^ 
all are so pt^feedy true that it seems impossible they could have 
been formed without the aid of a potter's wheel, fn a number of 
instances the designs painted upon the pottery are most remarkable 
and apparently represent prehistoric creatures. One in particular 
might well be mteud^ for a pterodactyl or fiying lizarrf and !n 
some respects shows the characteristics of the famous **plumed ser¬ 
pent' of andent Mexico- 

This plumed serpent motif reappears frequently and in many 
forms, but as a rule the representations of animals are very accur¬ 
ately drawn and are easily recognizable. Regardless of tbe motif 
used or the central or piredominant figure depicted, tbe pottery of 
this remafkablc culture is distinguish™ by tbe use of a scroll of a 
peculiar and elaborate type. Sometimes the scroll itself app^rs 
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as a decorative design^ sn other cases it is used in combination wiili 
other patterns, and often figures of men or animals are made up of 
scrolls cleverly wrought and combmed to give the desired effect of 
a coovendcmalizfid figure. 

But the outstanding features of the ceramics as a whole are the 
predcminance of polychrome ware and the colors employed. Not 
only do the ordinary colors, such as black* white^^ brown, ochet and 
red appear in endless combinatiDns^ but in addition, there are tril- 
liaot nlues^ purpleSp soft lavendaip pinkp orange and other shades. 
Grcent however^ was not used, and was probably a taboo or evil 
color, for green pigments are common in the neighborhood- 

Numerous stone metates were sccuredp but none was of the or¬ 
nate type abundant in other portions of Panama and Central Amer¬ 
ica, while the vast quantidcs of stone implement, w^eapons and 
other stone utensils were of the crudest, most piimitive type. Com¬ 
paring the wonderful pottery and splendid stonework widi the al¬ 
most unrecognizable stone implements, one finds it difficult to 
beliet'e that they could have oeen produced by the same people. 
Most of the stone implements are almost ChdJeau in type, often 
merely chunks of stone slightly chipped or hammered iota rude 
form, and the arrotv and spear-hea<4 are badly made, rough and 
crooked. Apparently^ however, the race was improving in the art of 
making stone implements, for now and then axes, chiselsp ctc.p were 
found which are fairly well shaped and have been rubbed to a 
smooth surface. Still fewer were secured which were beautifully 
made* but sev'eral bodkin dike and chisel-like tools are remarkable 
examples of workmanship. 

It seems almost preposterous to believe that a race whidi had 
developed stone sculpture to such a high degree should not equa^lly 
have ucvdoped stone implements, if, according to accepted theory* 
the prehistoric artisans depended upon stone tools. To have thus 
cut and sculptured the huge stone blocks into the forms of human 
beings and animals such as those ai the Cocl4 temple site, w^auld 
hav^e required a lifetime for each. 

Unfortunately, the greater portion of all the pottery found had 
been [ntendonally broken—"'lulled'" or sacrificed, as is the custom of 
many Ifvmg tribes during ceremonial or religious rites or when in¬ 
terring the dead. Althought as I have said, potsherds* stone imple¬ 
ments and broken stone utensils are scattered over a wide area, they 
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aie particularly abundant at the temple site and espeaally about 
the columns and idols. In many cases the earthenware vessels have 
apertures made by stones thrown at them: frequently the stones are 
found in the midst of the shattered vessels, and practically all the 
columns and idols bear smears of color made by the day vessels 
thrown against thcm^ 

In many spots the fragn^ents of pottery and broken metates and 
implemenis ace so densely packed and so numerous that they form 
fully eighty per cent of tlie sdU deposit, and so BmJy have they 
become cemented together by induration that they form a brick-Uke 
mass ^ to ten feet in depth. 

The burial customs ^-aried greatly* In some cases the dead had 
been placed in huge urns in day-lined mves w^ithin which a Ere 
was builtp thus cremating the body and at the same thrie baking 
the clay tvalls and floor of the grave to brick-like hardness. There 
w^re also secondary burials where skeletons, evidently disinterred 
from other graves^ were biiried 4 In the rear of the semicircular row 
of columns southwest of the '^temple"' nvoof these secondary burials 
were found. The bones had long since disappeared but their im¬ 
pressions in die packed clay, and a few teeth, revealed their ar¬ 
rangement, showing that the bones had been placed in neat piles 
with no regard to their natural positiens. with the skuUs facing 
east. One of these burials was on a legless metate^ the other on a 
flat-topped stone and each was surrounded by a number of minia¬ 
ture pottery vessels, stone implements, etc. Near these were crac€^ 
of human bones mingled with charcoal, resliog on a flattened quartz 
boulder at the foot of a stone column bearing the inebed figure of a 
man with an oversized head and wearing a feather headdress. 
Whether the remains w^ere those of children or dwarfs we do not 
know, but the miniature metate and the apparently adult teeth, as 
well as the crowned figure, would indicate that they were dwarfs- 

Where there were um burials they w'cre almost completely cov¬ 
ered with fragments of pottery s^essek, miniature figures, eft:* Ob¬ 
viously the friends and relative of the deceased stcxra about as the 
body was being cremated and made offerings to their deities by 
casting their finest possessions into the flames. 

By far the most interesting and most remarkable burials of all 
were at some distance from the "temple” and beside the Rio Grande* 
There can be no doubt great changes have taken place in the area 
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during the centuries since the bodies of chieftains or "kings' had 
been buried here. Nm only bad the river altered its course until 
numbers of these graves had been exposed and washed away as the 
bank receded^ but the entire area must have sunk for a number 
of feet as the Biaves flooded for nearly half their deuth, and 
it is nor logical to think that the bodies of the dead^ tr^ther with 
their w^lSi of possessions^ were interred in water several Feet in 
depth. Moreover^ it would have been a practical impo^sibOi^ to 
have dug these grav^, often twenty feet in depth, in mud and 
water. 

At the temple site very few ornaments were found. There were 
a few clay ear plugs, some labrers or lip'pins of a polished black 
material and some earthenware and agate beads. No gold objects 
were found other than a beaurifuUy cut and polished nose ring of 
bloodstone with two ends, where diey clasped the septum of the 
nose, finished with perfectly fitted gold caps- 



Fig. 22. Cmvcd tooth, CocU 


For many years rhe natives had been obtaining gold objects from 
the graves whose contents were exposed by the erosion of the river 
hank, for practically every grave contained an abundance of gold 
ornaments and utensils, cut and noUshed beads of agate and other 
stones, magnificent pottery and the beautifully engmved bones of 
deer and manatees and the carved teeth of sperm whalos- No other 
graves of any ancient American race> not even those at Monte 
Alban in Mexico, contained such a wealth of ^Id objects. There 
were golden chainSp some of the most minuie links, others of gold 
beads with pendants; gold collars, pyriie miffors set in gold fmmcSi 
gold masks and caps, breastplates, arm bands and gauntlets, gpld 
headdress ornaments, ear pliig;Si labrets and other objects of crj^tal, 
emeralds and semiprecious stones. 
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Apart from their intrinsic value these were of much less interest 
than the carved bones which, in many respects, were almost iden¬ 
tical with thc^ from Monte Albdn C^^late Vi, 10- Mainly they 
are of manatee bone which is as fine grained and even harder tlian 
ivory. Not only is the carving very b^utifuhy done„ but in some 
cases the designs were irdaia with gold. The sperm whale teeth 
are rather cniady but effectively carved to form pendants to neck’- 
laces. 

Some of these graves contained evidences of wives or attend¬ 
ants of the chief having been put to death and buried with bimp 
for in a grave opened by Dr. Samuel Lothrop beside the Rio Grande 
there were a number of skeletcms with evidences that the deceased 
had been sacrificed. 

It is interesting to note that 0r- Lothrop places the age of the 
Cbcle culture as from 1J30 to 1520 a.d. In other words, according 
to him, the oldest nmiains are only a Utde more chan 600 years 
old and the area was sdU inhabit^ by the Code people at the 
time of tlic Spanish Conquest- Perhaps there were Indians still 
living in Gxdl at that time. In fact there are numbers of Indians 
still dwelling in villages among the mountains of Cocl^ and it may 
be possible that the remains unearthed By friend Lothrop were not 
by any means andeut 

Very probably^ centuries after the temple site had been aban¬ 
doned, the remnants of the cultured race stiU dwelt near the banks 
of the Rio Grande. But how does Dr. Lothrop explain the Qooded 
graves and the alterations of the land and rivers that have taken 
place since the dead were buried? Does he or any other scientist 
actually believe that from ten to nventy feet of alluvial deposit 
could have formed at the temple site, or that diorite could have 
decomposed to the extent that it had^ all within the space of six 
centuries? 

As a matter of fact Dl Lothrop nev'er investigated ot excavated 
the temple site. He iivould not even permit members of hts party 
to visit the area wh^^re I had worked, and hence he had no first¬ 
hand knowledge of the conditions there and could not judge of the 
age of the culture. Wliy he so sedulously avoided the ^t is a 
mystery that even membei^ of his party cannot explain. 

Is it possible that he felt the results of such an investigation 
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vvoul<( have been inimical to his preconceived, ideas of the age of the 
sice and the Cdc! 6 cultme? 

With the present-day radioactive carbon test it would be a simple 
matter to establish the ages of both the temple site and the riverside 
burials, for at both there is ample material for such tests. 

Although this temple site was no doubt the most important 
place of ceremonials and ivotship of the people^ yei it is evident 
that ceremonials and sacrifices, as well as offeiings of utensils^ etc,, 
were not confined to this one spon At many places over the area 
once occupied by this ppehistoric race there are similar but smaller 
rows of stone monuinents ivith their characteristic altars^ a few 
idols and the same accumidation of sacnficed or "killed" utensils 
on a smaller scale. In other words, the main temple ctnresponded 
to a great cathedral and the smaller sites were the ecjuivalents- of 
OUT village churches and chapels. 

it would be vastly inteicstine to know just how these people 
lived, what were their customs., habits, beliefs; what sort of dweU- 
ings they used, and what was their peisonal appearance. We can 
determine very litde about such matters, although we can form 
fairly accurate opinions regarding them. We can safely assume 
that they were nude, that they were not given to much personal 
adommenr, and that they were intensely religious and very in¬ 
dustrious. Undoubtedly they w?ere agnculiural and peace-loving, 
for there are few weapons of warfare or the chase among the mins. 
But the presence of fishnet sinkers, a few spear and arrowheads, an 
occasional animal or fish bone and numerous perforated titama 
shells prove that they hunted and fished to some extent. 

They knew how to spin cotton, and it is clear that they made 
USE of thread, cord and rope, for all these are represented in carv¬ 
ings or rg famirs, while several of the pottery vessels have handles 
of rope form. Moreover, these were not merely twisted to repres^t 
rope, but were actually made up of three strands kid exactly like 
modem rope. 

Probably they had hammocks, and as no remains of stone dwell¬ 
ings have been found we can feel reasonably sure that they dwelt 
in wooden or cane houses with thatched roofs which were far bet¬ 
ter adapted to the climate and country than stone houses would 
have h«D. 

From the amngement of the temple wc can feel sure they were 
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sun-worshipers, and from the number and character of the idok 
Of effigies >v*e can feel ea ually positive that they held rriany cr^tures 
sacred, that tliey reverea ceitain human beingSp that they^h^many 
deities, and that they believed in the plumed serpent god* The fact 
that they "killed" or sacrificed their pottery would indicate that 
they believed that in this manner they prevented evil spirits from 
entering or abiding in them. Something of the same general char¬ 
acter is practiced by the Guaytni Indians of northern Panama today. 
During their ceremonials these Indians have numbers of smail clay 
images representing animal and human fonns and imagina^ 
ings. These are not idols, but serve as proxies for such bdividuals 
as cannot be present in person, for "good-spirit-creatures, and for 
kindly^lisposed deities. At the dose of the ceremony these arc 
broken or "sacrificed’* and cast into a sacied fire to prevent evil 

spirits taking possession of die effigies. 

If we substitute a stone oolumn or a stone idol for the sacred 
fire (although probably sacred fires and possihiy sacrifices were m 
progress at the l^ses of the columns at the time} wc can r^dily 
understand why the jprehistoric denizens of Coclfi destroyed pot¬ 
tery, implements, and other objects during ceremonials. 

Or it may have been that the people considered the sacrifice of 
valued possessions fully as clBcacious as the sacrifice of human be¬ 
ings or animals. No doubt food svas also sacrificed at the same time, 
for sea^ells, fish bones and animal bones are abundant among the 
broken pottery. As the temple or ceremonial place was unques¬ 
tionably used for many centuries it is not surprising that such vast 
of the sacrificed pottery should have accumulaicd about the 
sacred idok and columns. 

As to the personal appearance of these unknown people, w ^ 
scarcely do more tlian guess, although, judging from the fidelity 
with which they depicted other fonns, we have no reason to 
that their dtawings and sculpture of human being^ wem not fully 
as accura te. If such were the case, then we can easily picture their 
physical apiiearance. Judged from this standpoint, they were tall, 
u^l formcti, muscular, Tneir heads were of the round type, rather 
broad, with artificially flattened cianiutns in some cases, and with 
features that are unlike those of any knowrt American race. 

Nowhere do we find the heavy beak-like nose of the Aztec and 
Mayan carvings. Nowhere are there the strongly aquiline noses of 
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the Incan and pne-Incan races* Nowhere the oblique eyes of the 
Mongolian. The nose depicted is always u-ell bridged* straight or 
slighdy aquiline^ and the nostrils are narrow. The eyes aie full and 
straight, the lips rather full and thick, the chin is receding, and the 
eyes are set far apart. Whether they ivere tight- or dark^kbined 
we cannot say* but we may fed sure that they wore their hair long* 
braided or twisted into a sort of queue at the back* and either 
braided into dahorate form upon the head or else covered with a 
caplike, closc-fluing and highly omamentaj headdress* 

Why, it may well be asked, did the Inhabitants of these villages 
and the worshipers at the temple disappear? What drove off or 
wiped out the teeming population so completely that no descend¬ 
ants have been left* that no ctaditions or records have remained to 
tell us who they were or whence they came? What was the catas¬ 
trophe that destroyed the race and its advanced crultuie? Unlike 
the majority of similar questions ivhich confront us when studying 
the remains of pre-historic American civilizations* and which are 
still unej^binea mysteries^ the answ^er in this case is simple* Only 
by the theory of a severe, a most terrific scries of earthquakes and 
an accompanying volcanic eruption can tve account for die condi¬ 
tion of the ruins and remains. 

Nothing but an earthquake could have tossed the immense stone 
columns and images about By no other means could these have 
been broken and the pieces throvsn so far in various directions. In 
many cases the largest stone monuments are snapped squarely off, 
tvhiie the upper portions are thrown to one side and freqtieQtly 
end for end* or mth the middle portion farther from the base than 
the top. 

In many instanceSt too, the larg^t idols are found turned end 
for end, with the base of the pedestal uppermost, while others have 
been broken and tbe beads of the figures are found fully one hun¬ 
dred feet from the bodies. Still mote eloquent of the terrific earth 
movemimts is the Faa that the strata of hard tenacious day or ' bed- 
soil" on which the idols and columns ^tvere set has been lifted and 
moved so that in places it presents a wavc-like surface, 

Motecn*ei* in many places, a thin layer of volcanic ash covers 
the remains at the burial and vdlage sites* and in one spot I ob¬ 
tained several entire vessels and many potsherds from benesiJi a 
layer of ash more than nine feet in thickness. This had obviously 
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been hot when Jeposited^ for it bsid been burned onto the 

pottfiiy. 

Hence we can fed mote than reasonably ceitain that the desmjc- 
don of the culture ivas the result of an cmption of Guacamayo 
volcano which, as I have said, is baiely six miles from the temple 
site. Such an eruption must have been accompanied by ttemendous 
earth tiemois and upheavals which probably did tiiote damage than 
the faliiiig ashes and led-hot mud. It is not difficult to imagine 
the tenonzed people, who escaped fiom the first of the catastrophe, 
rushing madly from their razm homes to their temple. We can 
picture them striving to placate their gods by wholesde sacrifices, 
by the mad destruction of their most prized possessions at the feet 
of their idols. \^’e can visualize their utter despair as the tremors 
shook the earth, the ground rose and fell, amf the sacred monu- 
ments and images were broken and thrown down.* 

Possibly every member of the race was destroyed by the bbsting 
heat, the poisonous g^ses and the blinding dust emitted by the 
volcano- Bui the chances are that many escaped. For at the temple 
site there arc no indications that ashes or dust fell upon that spot. 
Undoubtedly, aUo. those who may have survived, finding thcii gods 
powerless to help them, took refuge in flight. No doubt they had 
canoes upon die near-by rivers, and some probably pushed off in 
these while others may have fled by foot to north or sooth. Scattered 
far and wide, they may have reverted to piimirive savagery and have 
completely forgotten their past cultures and their idenrity as they 
mingled with other races. 

■ It » It ratber relIal^Sul'bk: thai the Amcs' legend or myth of the ToIm 

cantBLiu ui accnitLt e^F u violent cmptkni near the dty cF Tolkn which 

caused the TtflLan mien, to onler wIioInW ia order to plactie the gods. 

Although lutiikr cmpcianj Wie no doubt occurred aod have destroy 
tone Kttlenkerkia in many p|oo«^ the ludeiit Nnhua legend and the emiil ocem- 
fciKE At CdoI^ flie Tmurkaibly dmilur, tt b noit heyofkd the boiuidi oF poss&Oity 
or fca^csi iliAt the story on the empdoni at Code, At aU events it ptioves 

chat a dc^^iastzEing errjptijoD uvuld have about the whalesalr sacrihexa 

which wc brinw occurred ar the Codd site. 



PLVTE IX (Chapter g) 

i. a of bbirk Mirxiran corn showing reversion lo tht iinccsiral cype with 

kernel on etc. 

S B^i^rellcf tifi p^l^cc of Nimrod. Hall of Nalions, AAsvria, showing deity picking an 
c^r of conn 

-j. 5 Gold vessels from k>wer Egypt shading d>wj of maiie kerneb fEig. 4) and 
li^sscls of niaice (Fig- 5), Also goal crop-gr*d as handle. 











?1_\1E X (Chapter lo) 

k T he Morisirr" tiiktn alive in CJiiapas, Mexico. Dmwn from life by the author. 
Note lower jaw, face n]irking, tucs. etc. 

The aiiijoal photogri^phecl from life. 

3 Carving of ''Wari wilka'^ (rum I iah\j;;inaco, Iknlivia. Note the resemhlnncr to 
animal irom Mexico. 

4 A "Stixi Dog” engraved on iea shell, Spiro ^found, Oklahomsi. Note facial 
nntrkingir off^'l toes^ hared leedi, nun «pot, etc 

5 Fainting o[ Wari-ivilVa from Chaii-t.hati. Penir 'I'he head at tip of taJ] indi- 
tales "life” or that it Is prehensile. 

6 Wooden druai Imm Mexico showing a Wari wilka armed with axe arid guard¬ 
ing the snn. " 

7 Painting of a Suii-I>]ig froiti Chav in, Peru, showing sanu- ebaratteristjes ax the 
live animal Jrom Mexico. 

8 Stout caning of "(iteper ol ilit \S'ari viltan" trntn ball ftmrt ai Chidien lira 
Vuratan. Compare with Fig. i . 

9 Wari-wiltas on frii-H! in icmplcr of H'arriori, Chichtn Itu. 
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PLATK XI (i:)hi|HLf li) 

I ?ijiLiJp[urrtf stone ciilumn and sninll alone idnjj, Ojclc^ Panama. 

Alt^r uf red jasper with i^ettlplkared glyphs. 

U Ceremonial nictiite {or altar) with aUij^ifir figiiie. CikIc. 

4 Sfone cnluniris. One on left with elcphaiithic hgure. QkU'- 
iftone figure, Arrl3:aic lyp^- Ck>cle. 

Stone eolumn with seated figure. Cock. 

C:ir\xd stone Loluinn rnarkiii||j^ a Ca:<le. 

Sec lion oJ cohimn showing area of decomposition (light area). CocLe. 
ij Gold breast urn ament. 









PJ_\TE XII (Chapter ii) 

I Roiv ui sicnic CQluuinv partly cHCJvaied- CckSc, PaiiauiLi 
a Aliiir stones it ba.^ of columns. Cocic. 
i( CrjluniRi showing dcptli q£ iLcufiiuiact^d joiL CoeJe. 

4 Cx^liimns with sculptured bgtirci. G^eJe. 

5 Rear view of figure (Pliitf XI, Fig, -S). 

U L^ni burial at base cejiiniL TnonulttlL C6de4 
^[ion uf uven huriitL Cdcle. 





PLATE Xiri i i> 

Poitcr)' vc^icls from the TerapJe Siic, Code, Fjiriniim. 








P[.A'I £ XIV {C^ka|itcr 

I iti 1 ^'jIL Cllmii CiJisiii, Pith. 

^ Dt^jriraltd Hall m Oian Ch:m. 

5 Potiloii^ 4 if {kxijrau-^i huiII m C:ii:iii CJian. 

4 Orenifinial tup of niuElter-Dl-poarL bitunicu, Inmv aniJ ret! iJitrli 
flhan t!Ji5in. 

5 i>Kpm post ol lan t-d hard wood. L:niibay<'que. Peru. 

ft Tleaddjre&ft of iilue. Kbck jiid yellnw feather^ on rinth. C CJhan. 
7 Tiuik id blue, hhak AJid ydlow irathm *m tiuili, Chan CJiun. 
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PLVTE XV (Chapter 14) 

i or €ereak>iiial tirhiking vc^sscl ^hoi^ing thiee bJitit] beggar^ From grave 

nt Lar[ibay«|uc, Peru. 

’^‘4"S-^i-7 Pottery frinn graves Chan Chan, Peru. 

-it Pottery veuiels irmn graves al Ijimbaycguc. Pcm. 

JtJ-ii-ia Pottery vessels (mm fUiaviii. Pern. 

Poiicry pr from grave at Recviey, Peru. 

14 .-Irabel or i^-aier jaTp Incan culture. Cuico, Peru. 
















P1_\1E XVI (Cli.tptcr 15) 

I of an oindsil (rc^torjttnn) aX Qipoiar{:a» Fcnir 

X Ruined wall Ahq^ving bcylpiured lie^ii insert, Oijaniirca Lype^ Fetu. 

^ Cr^'slal b4>at hand-micie wiih ai^*J at une end and feline at the Other. £piro Afouvltlj 
Okiahoma. of Amtrii:ati Infiian^ 

4 plaque from Lagash (Persian gwlf) showing owl and lion emblem^ of the ciiy, 
Nirhe* In wM at summit of Temple-Mound. F^whakamak. Peru. 

LookiJiK out ward from summit of temple, Pat-hakamak. 

7 Uic so-railed ”IioU-‘tc of Virgins*' at Patbakainak. 

B Portf^n of the ancient Incan road near flu^irichirl, Pi^ru, 







CHAPTER 12 


El Dorado 


UiKpesdOTiably the most romantic; mo5t spectacuJar and 
most famous of all treasure hunts m the his^x)^ of the world wm 
the search for El Dorado^ the Gilded Man, and the Golden City 
of Manoa. 

So greatly did the search appeal to die public that El Dorado 
became the accepted synonym for any great treasure and is stiU in 
common use today. 

Even if the search for the Gilded Man and his Golden City of 
Manoa u'as unsuccessful it lesulted in fer greater tonsure man 
wds ever accredited to El Dorado and the Golden Ci:y^ for it led 
to the discovery and exploration of vast areas in South and Central 
America, It was the lure of the Gilded Man that respcnsible 
for the expeditions of Sir Waller Raleigh, his discovery and ex- 

E loration of the Guiauas and, incidentally, to the loss of his knightly 
ead by orders of the migratefu] Queen Elizabeth. Even doughty 
Captain John Smidi had a fling at the romantic search and the 
numbers of Spanish, French, Portuguese and other treasure hunt¬ 
ers who combed the unexplored jungle of the New World in their 
efforts to find the Gilded Man are legion. 

Although the Golden City of Manoa was fabuJous and ecisted 
only in the imaginations of the tieasnre hunters, the Gilded Man 
actually existed m the person of the ruler of the Chibchas of Colom¬ 
bia. jEach year at the rime of Chibchas' greatest ceremonial the 
rulers body was smeared with honey and was sprinkled with gold 
dusL Upon a ceremonial batge, accomp^ied bv the priests, he em¬ 
barked on the great lake of Guatavita that filled the crater of an 
extrnce volcano, and, bathing in the sacred waters, washed off iris 
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coMen covering while offerings of gold, silver and platinum objec^ 
precious stones, stone images and ^cred vessels weis raj into *e 
laTie hy the priests. Unquesdonably, as diis custom had endured 
for centuries before the arrival of the Spaniards, a vast neasute, a 
veritable El Doiado, was bidden beneath tbc waters in the ancient 
crater. Several anempts have been made to recover the vast accum¬ 
ulated oeasure but none has been wholly successful. At one time 
the lake was pardallv drained by means of a tunnel and n^^us 
articles of coW and platinum were recovered, but the b^k of the 
treasure has sunk for hundreds of feet into the seemmgly bottom¬ 
less mud of the crater and is far beyond reach by drainage, pump 
ing or dredging, and there it will probably re^in forever. 

%st who the Chibchas were, their racial affinities, their ongm 
and their history are all hidden in the dim and distant past, and we 
have very little accurate information regarding their customs, their 
lives, their attainments or their government, although they were 
still in existence at the time of the Spanish conquest of what is now 

Their territory was the high Andean re^on of ^lombia, and 
they were mled.'at the time of die conquest, by kings w raAer 
resents. One of these was the Zippa whose rapital was in the 
itv of the present city of Bogota; the other was the Zoque whose 
capital was at Tunja. As was the rule with the Azt^ the eldest 
hrUer of the regent, or if there was no brother the cldat nephew 
succeeded to the throne, instead of the son of the mler himself. 
Thb rule would indicate that the desrtnt was hy the njtrilineal 
line, as is the case with many Indian tribes of the paj and present- 
As among die Incas, monogamy ivas enforced and the rulers mar¬ 


ried their sisters. 

The social orgmiiaation was very complete, and there was a 
Strictly observed code of laws wth unitstta] and often sev^ere pm- 
allies provided for nearly every offense or crime. An imfaithhd 
wife was compelled to eat red peppers or be killed. If she chose 
the former punishment, and survive the ordeal, she was forgivim 
and her husband was foreed to apilogize to her. Men who showed 
fear or were adjudged cowards were forced to diess and act like 
women, and lo do women’s work. Blasph^y and many other of¬ 
fenses were punishable by death, and crimes or misdeeds which 
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injuF^ another resulted in the offender being ctjmpclled to serve 
as the slave of the injured party. 

The Chibchas* houses were buih of adobe udth conical roofs 
of reed mats^ and were pbced in group within high-uralled en* 
closures guarded by watch low^ers occupied by armed men. Honey 
formed a large part of their Food, and they carried on an extensive 
trade in cereals which they exchanged for salt with the coastal 
tribes. 

Their religion was a modified sun-worship. The Ghibcoa priests 
inherited their office from their maternal uncles who had to of 
noble lineage. Their training was dgorous- fasting and mpeccable 
living was demanded during their twelve years as novitiates^ but 
at the end of their ordeals mey were honored by Ktes and other 
forms of entertainments. 

According to their mythology the moon was the wife of Bochica* 
the Sun god. As she was a most disagreeable sort of being, and was 
forever trying to destroy men, she permitted to appear only 
during the night, Bochica, the Sun god, was a semihuman divinity, 
and the myths leganiitig him bear a most striking and remarkable 
similarity to the Aztec legends of Quetzalcoatl and the Mayan 
myths of Kukulcan. 

Human sacrifices were practised, the victims being tmined and 
prepared for their fate for sev'eral years in advance. The Chibchas 
also held certain mountams and bodies of water sacred, atid greatly 
venerated Lake Guatav'ita. 

According to old Spanish accounts, the Chibcha dead wete em¬ 
balmed with resin and other preservatives, and toother with all 
the possessions of the deceased, weit buried in wooden coffins cov¬ 
ered with sheets of gold. A number of Chibcha burials hav^e been 
found in recent vcars and the wealth of golden ornaments and 
utensils that have been obtained prove that the Spanish conquerors 
tales of the Chibchas^ riches were not exaggerations* 

Gold beads, armletSp chains, necklaces, car and nose ornaments? 
heav\^ solid gold heads to ceremonial staffs and maces^ magniBcent 
lace-fike collars of wrought gold; breastplates, arm-bands^ crowns 
and coronets, belts and imageSp are among the precious objects 
found. There are massive, beautiful golden breastplates a foot or 
more in diameter, and a belt or girdle mree feet in length and seven 
inches in width composed of one hundred and thirty*eight solid 
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cold bais, each four inches in length. The majtmty of the« were 
Stained from excavations in the rawmtaios of Mooqma C^lom* 
bia, and are now in the Musetmi of the Llntversitv of Penn¬ 
sylvania in Philadelphia- M Dt. Faiahee stated; Tins k the 
jsL discovery of buried treasute that has talten place m South 

America since die days of the Conque^ 

Despite the magnificence and intrinsic value of these gold 
obiects the entire coUecdon is a drop in die bucket ^mp^ed to 
ihe vast quantities of golden utensils and ornaments lt»ted tmm 
the Chibchas by the early Spaniards. On his first exp^tion 
Colombia, Pedro Heredia obtained golden objects to the value 
S3 000,000 as ivell as a single gold idol that weighed one hundr^ 
and twenty-five pounds. Vadillo returned ftom his tnp wit ^ ^ 
objects worth $90,000. and Quesada seared gold objects to a 
value of more than $2,000,000 as well as hundr^ of magnifi^t 
emeralds, not to mention innumerable obj«^ of platinum which 
u-eie discarded by the Spaniards who legaided planum as 
less metal, Undoubtedly, for every pound of gpld obtamed ^ 
torture and mutder by ihe conquerors, inany pounds remain^ 
bidden or in tombs* So intense and m^lcss were the Spatuards 
in their search for gold that the aibchas were completely ex* 

'^'Jh^arts the Chibchas had reached a very high 
They wove excellent cloth and textiles of ration ^d Gbe«; they 
maS magnificent pottery; they constructed excellent 
laree temples. Thev w'cre past masters at working gold, sdver and 
platinum. ao<i they jioiessed a knowledge of so^ unlmown 
and Iffit prorass of plating objects with precious metals w hich was 

™AlSIig^th^v n^v^^J^ted great stone Wldings nor built largp 
stone cities, as did the Mtecs. Mayas and 

approached those races in the extent and brauty ^ their stone 
sSiptures. they were expert stone-workers and erected many welb 

carv'cd stone columns or monumaits. 

Possibly they were of the same race a^ or related to, the Manabis 
who occupied 'the Pacific coast district o^o^em Ecuador. But no 
early cultural remains pertaining to the ^ibchas have Wn found 
and from what evidence we have it would appear that die Manabis 
a disrinct race with a culture differing matenally from that 
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of any other ancient people of South or Central Ameri^. & li^c 
is really linown of this race and its aocomplishments tlwt it is un- 
possible to say whether they actually attained to a civilized state. 
The only remains they left were their remarkable sttne sculptu^, 
their pottery and their gold objects. No traces of their hous^> u 
inESi temples or other structures have been discovered. It is 
sumed ibat they diveh in flimsy cane and thatched house^ and that 
these have long since vwished. Their pott^ is unu^ ^d di^ 
tinctive, the typical form bemg a hasele^, ellrptical-bodted jar with 

narrow mouth, , , 

Scattered over the area occupied by the race are numerous s^bs 
and monoliths of stone elaborately catved and sculptured in low 
bas-relief, as well as many very remarkable stone seats or thrones. 
These vary in size from small affairs to immense chaiis weighing 
half a ton or more. But all are alike in shape, being similar in fom 
to the ancient Roman chairs, and with the bases elaborately sculp 
tured. Even though diese are made from a fairly soft volcanic ^It, 
yet to hew and carre the material into the form desired must have 
entailed incredible labor and skill and a vast amount of time. 

If only a feu' specimens of these stone thrones had been 
it UDuld not be so amazmg, hut their numlsr is astonishing. Why 
any race should have made so many chairs> what purpose they 
served, why they were left scattered about hit-and-miss, are among 
the greatest mysteries of ancient American races. 

However* it was in tlieir metal work that the Mauahis accom^ 
piished the most astounding results- Not only did they n^ufacture 
bwutiful objects of gold of ordinary size, but they produced oma- 
merits of gold of microscopic dimensions. In the Museum of the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation, in New York are many tiny 
particles of gold which appear to he natural grains or smaU nug¬ 
gets. But when viewed through a magnifying-glass they are re¬ 
vealed as most perfectly and beautifully wrought beads. Many arc 
elaborately engraved or chased, others are built up of several almost 
invTsibk pieces welded or soldered together, and all are pierced. It 

* Widmi the past few ycaa jotne flf tte si™f threue* iiaw been frmiul with 
(jf bumiua roiuini ■dhniBg Id the seats, ITiii has bd n the icasonabfe 
conclusiwi (tai ih* boilit* ot ifcceastd nileo or menibers at ihe piksthaod « 
nobility, wen fastened in e seated pmiMD on the ibraw^ pnln.pt shelmed by 
buildiagr of "“d “d thatch, and left w taaie “id ibe fllemcnti. 
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seems impossiWe that such minute objects, 

head o£ pin, could have been produced by hurn^ ^ 

ings vvitltout the aief of a lens. The only soluDon 
die Mambis actually made use of crude enses fashioned 
crystal, or else they had eyes that pos*^ the power to see in 
scopic objects and more adept and delicate fingers llian any other 

Despite the high attainment in art, enginwring, Mttonomy and 
government which were reached by the Aztecs, the Incas, 
Mayas and others, in a way these unkno^, forgptten tfce^ ot 
South America were more remarkable, and were unquwuona y 
far more ancient. From the Chil^a district m Colornbia^m 
northern Chile, numerous races rose to a civili^ state, vanish^ 
and were forgotten centuries before the first Montemma or 
£r^ Inca saw the light of dav. 

Indeed this area, much of which is today arid desert or even 
mote sterile mountains, and which is so austere, so 
so bare of the very essentials of existence, appears to have been the 
center of ancient dvilizadons for an immense «rtod ot time, e 
spot wherein the ancient Americans developed the most numerous 
and most diverse civilizations, and wherein the mystenous races 
of the dim past reached the highest attainments in social organiza¬ 
tion, in en^ecring and in many other lines. 

Some of these races existed at the time of the estabbshment of 
die Incan Empire, and were conquered and made an integral part of 
the Incan con federation. The largest and n^t important of Aese 
was the Kingdom of the Grand Chimu whose capital was Chan 

Chan. 
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CHAPTER IS 


Wliat We Have Learned of die Cliimus 


Until companytively recently the visitor to Chan Qaan 
could trace the outlines of the various buildings, the tanks and 
baths and reservoirs and could reconstruct in his mind's eye the 
magniheent palaces and temples. And until 1925 the truly wonder¬ 
ful complicated and beautiJii] designs in basrrelief, that covered 
numberless waUsp were almost intact^ as well as portions of the 
colored frescoes on the fa 9 ades. But the unprecedented rains that 
fell in 1925 played sad havoc with the ruins of Chan Chan. Al¬ 
though the district is normally ratnle^p yet at various periods mthin 
historic rimes fairly heavy rains have fallen along Pern's arid coast 
due to meterological conditions resulring from an alteration in the 
Humboldt Current. Such rains also fell during the days of the 
Chunus^ for floods are recorded on their pottery, in 1701, 1720 and 
1891 rains did much to destroy portions of the fresooes, the painted 
wallsp the adobe sculptures and the lesser buildings. On February 
14, 1619 a severe earthquake destroyed every house in Trujillo 
and in 1687, 1725 and 1739 there were almost equally heavy earth¬ 
quakes. TTie massive walk of Chan Chan withstood the shocks but 
each time portions of the buildings of the city were shaken dmvn. 
The heavy and prolonged mins of 1925 were the last straw* The 
walls that for centuries had resisted former floods and earthquakes 
crumbled and were reduced to mud, the bas-reliefs and sculptured 
decorations tverc almost wholly ohlitei^ted and scarcely a trace of 
the orrrate decorations remained. In addidon to the earthquakes 
and the mins, vandals have added to the destruction. In their search 
for treasure they undennined walls and buildings^ dug in the great 
plaza and the couriptds and even wrecked batlis and reservoirs* 


WHAT WE HAVE LEAENED OF THE CHIMDS 

Considering all this it is not surprising that at the present rime 
Chan Chan is little more than a hodge-podge of rums, a mass of 
rubhle and debris. 

Rising aborve the Irarren plain round and about the ancient dty^ 
there ate coundess mounos or ki^ac£ts, each composed of thou¬ 
sands of small cubicles or tombs containing the sun-dried mummies 
of the Chimii dead. /Uthough many hundreds of these have been 
opened and the contents removed there are many more hundreds 
that still remain sealed up and intact. These huacas have not only 
yielded millions of dollars worth of gcJd, silver and precious stones 
out have been a veritable treasure house for arcl^eologists. Al¬ 
though comparatively few contain objects of intrinsic value^ every 
one contains pottery^ textiles^ implemeniSp tools, iveapons^ car^^ed 
wooden objects, ornate headdresses or other artifacts. 

From these, scienrists have obtained a very comptehensive knowl¬ 
edge of the Chimu civilization, the lives and industries of the peo¬ 
ple, their costumes and customs, their agriculture and many ocher 
matters, Abo, we now know that the Chimus' culture, andenc as 
it was^ had been preceded by an equally advanced if not superior 
culture knowTi as the Moujik. 

Of all the andent people of Peru the Chimus and the Moujiks-- 
for it is next to impossible to differentiate between them—were the 
most expert potters. Although they fashioned innumerable pots, 
pitchers, plates, bowls and other utilitarian forms of pottery the 
greater number were exc^dingly ornamental and w^ere molded in 
the forms erf vegetables, birds, fish, mammals, reptiles and human 
beings. Neither was their pottery of any one type or color. They 
used black, red, buff and white pottery and when the vesseb were 
not modeled in natural forms they were very beautifully and ac¬ 
curately painted with scenes shotving the people engaged in their 
occupations* arts and industries or with veritabJe menageries of 
an finals, some easily recognizable and others weird, perhaps mythi¬ 
cal or ima^aiy creatures or forms chat have long been extinct. 

Many of their pottery pieces were made in baked day mo!ds so 
that the vessels could be duplicated over and over again» But the 
most remarkable examples of tbcir pottery are the socalled "por¬ 
trait jars" which have no equal anywhere. These were vessels of 
various shapes bearing beam, faces or entire figures of men and 
women as perfeedy modeled and as true to Ufe as any sculptui:Gs 
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tncftvn to mao. Every type and every possible emotion was 
picted upon these. Llnquestionably most of them were modeled 
from life and were miended as portraits or busts of actual persons 
while others were as ob^^oudy cartoons or caricatuies. but even 
these were carried out with ^ fidelity that is actually astounding. 
Not only do these vessels sen'e to give us a vety comprehensjw 
and accurate idea of the personal appearance of the people, but In 
addition they illustrate exaedy how they dressed, the Mtments they 
wore, their ornaments and decorations, the musical instruments 
they used, how they liv«l, cooked, ate, cultivated the earth, Gsh^, 
hunted, fought and played. In fact they form a complete pictorial 
record of the entire otganizarioti, the occupations, lives and cus¬ 
toms of the race. Some are even modeled in the form of dwellings 
with one wall omitted to show the interiors where there ate life-like 
figures of the cKcupants engaged in their daily tasks and occu- 
pations. 

Just why the Chimus should have made so many of these poc- 
tmit and effigy jars and why they should have produced such an 
infinite variety of forms is a mystery. It has been suggested that 
they were ceremonial and perhaps some of them were. For instance 
One eoTTimon form depicting a man with exaggerated nose and ac¬ 
companied by an ear of maize, was their Com pd and it was 
common practice to bury such jars in the fields when planting in 
the belief dial they would insure a bountiful crop. It has also been 
suggested that these vessels may have served as records, that they 
were, in effect, similar tO' hieroglyphic symbols in pottery form and 
that, by some unknown arrangement, they nere used in much the 
same manner as a child uses alphabet books. According to this 
theoiy each form denoted a symbol sigoifying some thought or 
idea. It is easy to understand how such a sysrem of recording im¬ 
portant events might well have been carried out. For example if it 
was desirtsd to record a year in which locusts destroyed crops and 
a famine followed, a jar representing an ear of maize could be 
plac^ beside a pot in the form of a locust, and next to this could 
be placed a human figure greatly emaciated and showing every 
sign of being on the point of death by starvation. Other symbolic 
vessels could be added to indicate the year, the month and even the 
day. With their endless array of forms and variations of pottery and 
the incalculable number of combinations made possible by these. 
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any message, idea, event or other matter could have been rcconled 
and easily understood by the Chimus. It seems to be a very* rea¬ 
sonable theory and explains the reason for so manv duplicates of 
the pottery motifs. 'ITie one great objection to it is the fact that no 
one has ever found these imitative vessels arranged in any orderly 
manner, neither has anyone yet been able to suggest any inteUigiblc 
interpretations of such groups of pottery as have been found. 

In addition to the Chiinus portrait vessels and those repiescnting 
natural forms, there arc many showing, with all the gruesome de¬ 
tails, cadavers, skeletons, death’s heads, amputated limbs, malfor¬ 
mations, wounds, tortures, sacrifices and death throes* Others show 
Surgeons engaged in performing both minor and major operations, 
for despite die crude instruments available and the probable lack 
of anesthetics and antiseptics the Chimu surgeons peiformcd many 
operations chat ^vould have been a credit to the medical profession 
of today. Not only tire Chiinus but other pre-lncan sutgeous am- 
putated limbs, trepanned skulls, removed eyes, wifoimed major 
abdominal operations, removed injured or diseased internal organs 
and filled, crowned and bridged teeth. We know from the condition 
of skeletons and skulls that a great many of these most serious oper¬ 
ations were entirely successful. Judging from the number of tre¬ 
panned skulls that have been found we might well feel that the 
Incan surgeons considered trepanning a sort of universal cure-all. 
But we must bear in mind that head wounds were unquestionably 
the commonest type of injuries received by men whose weapons 
were mainly axes, clubs, maces and slings. As many of the trepanned 
skulls have the bone healed about the edges of the incisions, and 
as others have a silver or gold plate covering the opening in the 
skull and with its edges overgrown with new bone, it is obvious 
that the patients survived and lived for years. Moreover, many of 
those who survived had undergone far more extensive trepanning 
than many of those who failed to recover, and in more than a few 
instances sections of the skuU had been removed at various times. 
One cianium from Patakas bad three trepanned areas, one about 
tvvo inches in diameter at the back of the head, and on either side 
of the skull large sections over three inches in length and two 
inches in width had been removed leaving only a narrow ridge of 
bone on the top of the skull. All three openings had been covered 
with silver plates and the newly forened bone about the edges 
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proved conclusiveSy that the man had lived for years after the 
greater porUen of nis cranium had been rcniov«l. 

ArtiBdat limbs and hands were not tmknotvn to these ancient 
Peruvians* Tliere are pottery vesseb showing men wearing arti¬ 
ficial legs and arms and on a few specimens diere are accufately 
rncxleled figures of a man in the act of removing an artificial hand 
from the stump of his forearm. 

A great many of the Chimu vessels are of the socalled eiodc 
type. In these every known fonn of social and solitary vice is por¬ 
trayed with a fidelity and frankness that would put our most question¬ 
able sex plays and novels to shame and which outdo any medical 
work. The purpose of these is a mystery. Some claim that they were 
merely obscene and prove the makers were a morally degenerate 
race. Others believ^e uiat they were records of actualities and were 
added to the other Forms of pottery in order to make the records 
complete. There are other aumorities who daim with equal reason 
that they w'ere used in an educational manner and served as patho¬ 
logical exhibits for the suppression of vice. There are still others 
who believe they were of a reiemonial character and were used in 
sex worship, or had a symbolical meaning used in expressing ideas 
in counectioii with other vessels when arranged in proper ^rono- 
logical order. 

As a general rule, when we find a race exceUing in some one art 
or occupation we find the people deficient in some other art or in¬ 
dustry hut the Chimiis appear to have been masters of all trades. 
Their textiles, especially their laces, were marvelous examples of 
w-eaving and their mosaic and mother-ofipearl work was exquisite- 
Manv specimens of these are truly wonderful examples of this 
highly developed art. There arc vases, cups, ceremonial utensils, 
ear plugs^ breast plates, wooden utensils, objects made uf day and 
of bone that are highly and most artisticaliy embellLdied with 
mosaic inlay of mothernsf-pearl, the red Spondylus sheik colored 
stone and precious metals* Many of their mh^ and ponchos of 
magnificent textiles are completely covered with omamecus of ^Id, 
silvett motheT'Of-pearl and sections of bright colored sea shells ar¬ 
ranged in charming patterns so as to give the effect of a mosaic 
cloth. 

They were also highly skilled wood carvers and there is scarcely 

w'DoJen object that is not handsomely earthed. Even the uprights 
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to their hand looms a^e thus decorated as are the Implements used 
in tillin g the groimd^ the hafts of their tools and weaponsr In a 
great many cases the exceedingly hard, fine grained wood has been 
hollowed out through narrow slits and with se\Tra] perfectly spher- 
ical wooden halls ivithin the opening. They had developed a imique 
method of weaving feathers into cloth thus producing feather robeS;^ 
tunics^ head coverings, etc.* that ace gorgeous in colots and designs^ 
and although they never sculptured stone yet they invented a 
process of adobe sculpture which was not known to any other race^ 

But it was in their metal work that they attained the highe^ 
skill. Not only did they smelt copper, gold* silver and even plati¬ 
num and from these metals formed innumerable utensilSp orna¬ 
ments, weapons, tools, images^ belk and musical instruments, but 
they had ei'en discovered a method of metal plating* 

From the tombs and graves at Chan Chan and elsewhere within 
the Chimu ateu have come many articles oF copper and silver plated 
with gold. So perfectly and evenly is the plating done that they 
have all the appearances of having been electroplated. However^ as 
know that these people could not have possessed any knowledge 
of electricity, it is obvious that they knew of some other process 
of coating one metal with another. 

If, as has been suggested* it was accomplished by some chemical 
process, this seems almost as incredible as the electrolytic process 
would have been. It might have been done by dipping the objects 
m molten metal but in that case a delicate tliin copper or silver ob¬ 
ject would be instantly melted and combined with the gpld. 
Another theory is that the Chimus empWed some unknown ad¬ 
hesive or lacc|uei which was sprinkled with gold dust and bur- 
nished* But there are no signs diat the surfaces have been burnished 
and no traces of any underlying preparation. 

Some authorities have claim^ that the plating w^as accomplished 
by rubbing the objects with a mlxtuTe of mercury and gold. But 
such mercurial plating does not endure For long as anyone know^s 
who has tried any one of the preparations so widely advertised as 
a means of re plating cutlery and jctvelry* The only plausible ex¬ 
planation wcruld seem to be that die plating ^vas accomplished by 
fuming. Molten gold gives off fumes when treated in certairi ways 
and fumes might have been created which vvould deposit a metallic 
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coating on another metal. But if this ^vas the Chimiis' iijeihod it is 
most certainly a lost ait. 

Even in their ordinary metal work the Chimus exhibited the 
greatest skill and a most artistic taste. Metals u-ere cast, embossed, 
etched, engraved, pressed, hammered, spun or built up into innu¬ 
merable forms by welding and soldering. In faa every means of 
working metals known to modem artisans was employed by the 
Among their most nDtei%xiithy metal objects were tall, 
slender beautifully proportioned vases of gold or silver wrought in 
open frettvork designs of flowers, birds and other natural objects 
combined in harmonious and graceful motifs. There were large 
pots and bowls of massive gold beautifully ebased and embossed, 
^Id plates and plaques, and gold Feathers almost as soft as the 
plumes of a bird. 

Like all ancient Peruvians the Chimus did not consider gold of 
any intrinsic value, it was prized only because of its coW, its due- 
till tv and its enduring qualities. Where or how tliey obtained such 
\' 3 St quantities of gold is a puzzle, for gald is not known to occur 
in the districts they occupied. In all probability it was obtained in 
the form of tribute or barter from tribes inhabiting gold bearing 
areas. 

The mystery' surrounding many of the Chimus' arts and culture 
is no greater man the mystery of the race itself. We really know 
very httle about them, their origin or history. We know that they 
used the Mochica or Yunga language which is still spoken by some 
of their descendants- 

And if we are to believe their traditions they came from some 
land to the north. We also know tliat, as 1 have already mentioned, 
the Chimu civilization was superimposed on the older Moujik cul¬ 
ture and recent excavations seem to prove diat the immeasurably 
ancient Moujiks were antedated by still another highly cultured 
race. As to Chimu history prior to the Incan domination we know 
they had a hi^ly organized government with its court, its nobility, 
its aristocracy and its priesth^. According to their traditions there 
had been twelve king? until the monarchial government wras abol¬ 
ished and the people established a republic. This continued for a 
s’cry long period and was apparently a success until a powerful 
feudal chieftain of the Chicama Valley led a revolt and with his 
clansmen overthrew the govcmnienl and prodaimed himself the 
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Chimu'Kapak or emperor. Under hb the Chimus dominio^ 
were vastly increased as outlying tribes were ainquered and placed 
under Chimu gpvemors, just as in later years the Inca Yu^n^ 
conquered the Chimus and reduced them to mere cogs in the 
wheel of the vast Incan Empire of Tihuantisuyo. 

But it is not difficult to revisualisfi Chats Cban as it was when 
the city was the capital of the Chimu kingdom. The wealth of arti¬ 
facts, implements, garments, weapons, utensils and the aocmaiely 
made pottery depicting every phase of Chimu life enables us to 
mentaUy picture Chan Chan and its people as it was centuries 
before me Spanish conquest 


CHAPTER 14 


The Capital of the Grand Cliimu 


In its heyday,, Chan Chan, the capital of the Kingdom 
of the Grand Chimu, covered an area of ele\™ square miles and 
had a popuktbn estimated at a quarter of a mUIion inhabitantSp 
It was built upon a plain wtliin easy reach of the sea with which 
it was connected by canak with docks at the dty itself. Surrounding 
the dty were immense walk of a cement-like rnutture of clay and 
g^vel, their surfaces everywhere ornate with bas-relief designs of 
intricate patterns in brilliant colors. In additiont many were dec¬ 
orated with enormous frescoes forming a veritable pictorial record of 
Chimu life, htstory and important events** Within the walk, that 
were pierced by ornate gateways, were straight paved streets shaded 
by palms and ilowering trees and beside each street was an irriga¬ 
tion ditch fed by a great aqueduct that brought the water across 
mountains and deserts from the distant Moche Riven Flanking the 
streets were countless hous^ often several storic;; in height, and 
their steeply-pitched roofs were of heavy timbers covered w'ldi reed 
thatch and capped by baked clay tiles. In order to support the 
weight, the walk were thicStest at the base, and the doors and 
windows were wider at the bottom than the top and were closed 
by reed matsi or the tanned hides of deer and sea lions. Within, die 
houses were divided into numerous rooms separated by beautifully 
woven cotton draperies and many had porches oc balconies with 
railings hung with multi-colored rugs. Ikey were well and com- 

* m iwiwins (if twe cii]iur» t\t mcm at Ch^ Cihu. Tbp nuosi Im¬ 
portant ftre ibe Moujik m Mocbica tiid tbe Oiimu. as onLy on cj^pect 

ma distinguish between them^ I have iefcn«d to the Chan CTian pottery, grav« 
and odicr Icwms ^ Chimu. 
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fortably furnished with viTOden stools and benches, low t^ibles and 
beds. &me were supplied vdth nmnmg water and tliere w^ere even 
indoor toilets. Although mcagerly furnished as judged bjr our 
st^daids^ yet they had everything really essendal. In the kjtcheiis 
vkere clay stoves and ovens, metates for grinding com, cooking uten¬ 
sils and even some cutleiy- The wocxlcn stools and loiv tables were 
carved and the beds were covered with blankets and robes of 
vicuna hides or the breasts of pelicans. There were hand looms^ 
the various implements and materials for spinning, weaving and 
pottery making. In fact the Chan Chan homes were far more com- 
fortable^ more sanitary and better design^ than vvere those of 
Europe centuries lau?r. 

Looming high above the residences and built upon mounds of 
rubble, rose the public buildings, the palaces and temples. These 
were magnificent affairs, richly and ornately decorated with figures 
of anim^, birds, deities and mythological creatures in bas-relief 
and with friezes of painted freiiOQes. Several of the temples, os tvcll 
as the palace of the Grand ChimUt covered an area of several hun¬ 
dred thousand square feeL 

Within them were innumerable rooms, passages and galleries 
with all the tvalls and in many cases die ceilings richly d^orated 
with frescoes and bas-reliefs and in one great gallery were scores 
of niches, each containing the richly dressed and gold laden 
mummy of some royal personage or priesL The throne room of the 
palace fcFrtv-five feet square wdtJi its walls completely overlaid 
ivith beaten gotd plates. Beyond this, and io the center of the city, 
was tlie great pb^ with its avenues and shade trees, its gardens 
of Sowering plants, its fruit trees laden with cherCmoyas, avocados> 
duToznos and other luscious fruits; with limpid pools and with pub¬ 
lic baths. To guard against possible dearth of water diere w^ere 
enormous tanks or reser^'oirs. One of these was six hundred yards 
in lengdi by fifty yards in w^idth and nearly twenty feet in 
while another was five hundred feet longi nearly two hundred feet 
Wide and sixty feet deep. About the pla'^a and sepamted from the 
other buddings by high Tivalls were rhe homes of the dite—built 
like rhe others but more ornate, provided with enchised courtyards 
or patios and having their private baths. 

As the Chimus were as much fisher folk as agriculturists the city 
had its own little harbor ivith piers and moorings, and was con- 
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riecEed with the sea by a canal that \V35 provided with Scxrks or 
gates—a real necessity in a land where the rise and fall of the tide 
is so great. 

Here, I)ing to moodnss or drawTi upon ihe banks, were canoes 
and emft of all sizes and of many forms. There were crude rafts 
formed from the inOated hides of two sea hons connected by a 
Simsy platform^ and there were balsas or canoes made of bundles 
of Some of these were real sea going vessels, forty feet in 

length and provided with great matting sails. And there were also 
catamaian-lilke affairs of cork-like balsa wood- These iveie the craft 
of the pearl fishers, for the Chimus loved pearlsn not for their in¬ 
trinsic worth but for their beauty, and possessed vast quantities of 
them^ The mother-of-pearl shells were also prized, while the flesh 
of the oysters was an impoitont part of their food and was eaten 
either fresh or dried^ 

Fortunately the Chimus kept accurate accounts of aU their artSi 
industries and occupations in the form of superbly modeled or 
painted pottery and among those that have Ijeen found are many 
depicting the pearl divers at work* Shown resting upon the surface 
of the sea are the catamamns and bcjicath on the ocean's floor are 
the divers gathering the pearl shells and Siling the baskets which 
ate being hauled up. In addition, divers are represented both going 
down with a stone attached to their feet and coming up after hav¬ 
ing discarded the weight. 

In one section of the dty was the public market, alw-ays a busy 
spot, and on certain days swamimg with buyers and sellers, men 
and ivomen from far and near, and fairly ablaze with die colors 
of their costumes. Among the hundreds of country women, dressed 
in their simple skirts and bright-hued shoulder-capes, and their men 
in loose knee-length breeches and gaudy cotton popchos, there 
would be ihe town folk. In place of the mother-of-pearl* sea shell 
and agate jewelry and the silver oi bronze pins of the country 
women, these w^ell-tCKlo residents of the city were laden with orna¬ 
ments and jewelry of gold and with emeralds, opals, and lustrous 
pearls and were dressed in the finest most beautifully woven tex¬ 
tiles. Among ihem, also, there might be a few young ivomen at¬ 
tired in the very latest fashions, rbey were dressed in skirts of 
beautiful lace with blouses of lace of a contrasting color. Their 
black hair was bobbed, their eyebrows carefully plucked, their 
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cheeks were rouged and their lips painted. Mascam darkened their 
bshes and hjovks and their finger and toe nails were stained and 
polished. 

Although the throng was orderly yet there w'ere always soldiers 
or police on hand, recognizable by their high bronze belmetdike 
headdresses, their bronze or silver breastpTaies and their short 
bronze-headed spears or hardwood clubs. Also, passing fmin temple 
to palace or vice vers&, there were various high officials and priests. 
Splendidly attired and ablaze with gold, silver and gems, each 
wore the costume and insignia of his rank and station^ Some wore 
tunics covered with jingling plates of embossed silver or gold and 
with plumed miier-iike headdressi?s of predous metal set with gems. 
Others were fully as resplendent in costumes adorned with flashing 
minbaw-tinted placjues of pearl shell and wore headdresses repre¬ 
senting the fish-god. And there were the bigh-raDking officers of 
the army clad in tumes of yellow, scarlet or blue feathers woven 
into the cotton doth and with magnificent designs worked in 
feathers of every color, while upon their heads were tightly fitting 
caps topped by pompoms of long feather plumes. 

Among all this lavish display of rich ardre and brilliant color 
there were the cripples. Although under the beneficent law no 
one was poor, no member of the community no matter how^ 
lowly, ev'cr went hungry or in rags or was forcra to beg, yet one- 
legged or one^amied men were common as were men whose heads 
bore metal plates mvering trepanned apertures in their skulls. 

Beyond the walls of the city proper were the immense burial 
mounds rising for nearly one hundred feet above the plain and 
each composed of hundreds of tmy adobe brick cubicles, each con^ 
taining a mummy accompanied by all its earthly possessions as well 
as food for its long journey into the hereafter. 

rhe Cbimus and the Moujiks possessed incredible numbers of 
objects of gold and silver in the fonns of ornaments, utensils, images 
and decorations as well as precious and semiprecious stones, and as 
these were invariably buried with their deatl owners, the quanriiy 

* Nwf EjimbiaLyv^ilc ihe author didzilcrmi ihfC nmmmy of a yming ladv ill" 
timl amd '"midt up" m d^acribed, alLhoujg^ iht kad Icvcdl and died niapjr oen' 
[utiei berotc the arri^^aJ of PixarT&. Otiicar more recent mumiiilca wiiK the s^mc 
"beaiuiy aid*" tmi Jfsa peifceti^ preserved, have been foued in bie Ckinm gcaves 
qtai Chan Cban. CSec Ckapter 17, Afrfliflg far Aiummie^} 
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of preciouB mernlSf gem^ and pearls that had accumnUti^ in the 
burial mounds over a period of many centuries was beyond sH 
calculadon. 

Some autliorities have liechred that the tales of the treasiires of 
the Chimus have been grossly e^ggeraied, that compradvely few 
gold or othenvise intrinsically valuable objects ever nave b™ re¬ 
covered from the fiuoc^s or burial mounds at Chan Chan« Hmvever^ 
official figures do not lie nor exaggerate. During the time that Peru 
was under Spanish domain a Saw required that a QKinf^i or one- 
fifth of all treasures found was to be paid to the cro^^n. In the old 
records of die treasurer of the city of Trujillo it is stated that during 
the year I576p Garda Guderm de Toledo paid as tus Quinta 
5&p527 mstellafws in gold taken from one mound near Chan Chan, 
And during the year 1592 he paid Qwiniiis of 2702 mstelilmos in 
gold taken from the same mound which is now known as the Huaca 
de Toledo. It b of course highly probable, in het almost certain, 
that Senor Gutierrez did wot report more than a small part of the 
vast treasure he obtained^ for in those days, as at present^ it %vas 
seldom considered a crime to cheat the govemmeTit when it came 
to a mauer of taxes. 

As ilie old Spanish castellano was approxiimtely the equivalent 
of the British pound, or roughly four dollats> Don Caida must have 
found at least $1,170,540 worth of treasures during 1576 and treas¬ 
ures amoundng to S5Wi'^00 during 1592 k 

The Royal Account Books also record that in die year 1550, the 
Cazique Manicbe; Don Antonio Chaybuac, a Chrisrianrzed de¬ 
scendant of die Chimu king, Chummuncauchu, told the authorities 
of a mound or bifocn near the ruined palace of Regulo, with the 
understanding that he was to Teceive a share of any treasuies that 
were recovertd. The total value of the treasure amounted to 42,037 
gold pesos or about $75,CXX) of which the Gazique received 25,000 
pesos, all of which was expended in local improvements and the 
betterment of the Indians or the vicinity. 

When we consider that die abov'e are the recorcb of only three 
separate years out of centuries, and that almost oontiruiously treas¬ 
ure Ewkecs have been at work about Chan Chan, and that only a 
very small proportion of the graves have been excavated, we can 
obtain some idea of the vast treasures the Chimus had buried with 
their dead. And although the Spaniards robbed the city of gold. 
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silver^ pearls and gems amounting to a value of over tw-enty million 
dollars^ yet the greater part of Chan Chan’s treasures had been al¬ 
ready hidden. Moreover, onlv a century or tivo before the arrival 
of Pizarto the Chimus had been mulcted of their m^i predous 
possessions by the Inca Yupanqui who had conquered them- 

The doom of Chan Chan was sealed long before Pizarro set forth 
on his conquest, and years before then the Chimus had ceased to 
exist as a distinct civilization. 

When the Inca Yupnqui ascended the throne at CtizcOp one of 
bis first undertakings w»as to lead an anny against the Cliimus, But 
they were not an easy foe to conquer. Under their Chimu-Kapak 
they fought long and valiantly. Here and there the oudying com¬ 
munities suiTcndcred but the key to the heart of the kingdom and 
its capita!, Chan Chan, was die fortress at Paramonga- 

Situated upon the levelled summit of a precipitous mountain and 
reached only by a narrow tig-zag road and built in the form of a 
square with three parallel lines of thick adobe walls sev^en hundred 
feet in length, and with salients jutting outward for ninety feetp 
the fort, that is still in a good state of preserv'ation, was practically 
impregnable. Again and again the Inca hurled his armies at the 
stronghold, and again and again they were repulsed with terrific 
losses. Then strat^y won where force failed. Back in the foot hills 
the Incan engineers erected a dam across the river tliat supplied 
the Chimus with water. Their crops withered and dicd+ their reser¬ 
voirs were exhausted, yet the Chimus refused to surrender. Then 
from tlie Inca came a message declaring that unless diey capitulated 
he would shut off the sun as well as the water. To the Chimus such 
a feat seemed quite possible for a '""son of the sun’’ so they prompdy 
surrendered. 

RiHowing the invariable Incan custom, many of the Chimu lead¬ 
ers and nobles were transported to distant Incan piovinceSp while 
others who swore allegiance to the Inca were retained as gcjvemors 
and other officials. 

Standing today amid the silciu ruins of the once great capital of 
an ancient forgotten race, one cannot fail to be impressed. Here, so 
long ago that one can scarcely conceive of the ages that have passed^ 
men and w'otnen lived and toiled^ hated and loved, were bom and 
died, worshiped their gods and attained to heights of art, culture 
and civilization that they doubde^ bclieTt-ed never could be equaled 
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or «!xceUe<i Here, benveen die Andes and the sea, they had huilt 
their great city, reared their temples and palaces, irrigated the 
desert, raised their crops, made discoveries, developed their arts and 
crafts, invented new processes and had their joys, their sorrows and 
their problems. No doubt among them were those who shooh their 
heads and prophesied the downfall of a community which had at- 
tained such heights. But the majority doubtless scoffed and con¬ 
tinued to canty on and felt there was no limit to their progress. 

Then, almost in a day, they had been wi^ out All they had 
accomplished through hundreds of years of ceaseless effort was 
demolished at one blow by men of whose existence they had been 
in ignorance. Their arts, their civilization, iheir ideals were de¬ 
stroyed, thrown aside and forgotten. Their hbtory, their origin, 
their race are all unsolved mysteries and their greatest works are 
crumbling ruins. 

WTiere they once tilled their fields with implements of stone and 
bronze, snorting motor tractors drag gangs of steel plows. Along the 
roads they trod with sandal-shod feet automobiles rush with blaring 
horns. Across the valley they knew and loved steel rails glisten in 
the sun and locomotives haul their burdens of freight-laden cars. 
And from the doud-Secked sky an airplane swoops roaring down 
and comes to rest in the great plaza where once the Grand Chimu, 
arrayed in all his glory, reviewed his plumedecked troops. 

Standing there in the shadow's of walls that wrere ancient at the 
time of Alexander, with the screech of a locomotive whistle echo¬ 
ing through the valley, widi an automobile parked in an angle 
of the ruined temple walls and with the Chimits' plaza transformed 
into a landing field for mail-carrying airplanesi, wre ponder on the 
future of our own civilization. 

Who can foresee, who dares to say what fate may be in stoic for 
us, w'hat chang;es wdll have taken place in our own great cities five 
thousand or even a thousand years hence? 


CHAPTER 15 


Where Ataliualpa Died 


Beside the gre^t Incan Road^ Cajamaica dorninated the 
lush, green fertile valley enclc^sed hy metmtatn ranges and with the 
snew-clad peaks of the Andes loomitig for fifteen thousand feet 
against the eastern sky. Smaller than Chan Chan» the city covered 
an area €if perhaps a thousand acres^ and was totally unlike the 
capital of the Chimus, for Cajamarca was a diy of the Chavins and 
many archaeologists believe the Chavin dvilMdon was the most 
ancient in all Peru. 

At all events die city itself was immeastuahly old, for it dated 
back for thousands of years and had been a good-sized town in the 
days when Abraham was a youth. 

No great walls, such as those at Chan Chan, enclosed the dty 
which was built in circular Form with narrow^ paved streets radiat- 
ing from the central plaza hke spokes io a wheel. And instead of 
being built of a mixture of clay and pebbles^ the buildings were of 
stone and were constructed in a most unusual and remarkable way. 
1 luge blocks of pink granite* cut m irregular shapes, were Itsosely 
fitt^ together so as to leave crevices and openings that were filled 
with small stones of various colors. As the suctac^ of the large 
blocks were highly polished while the smallec ston^ were left with 
Jicir natural surfat^, the sunlight shining on the buildings gave 
die effect of innumerable great mirrors set in an intricate multi¬ 
colored mosaic. At each comer of the structures there was an im- 
mer^ stone column Ix^utifully sculptured in human or animal 
form. Here and there the larger stones forming die walls were 
carved in the forms of jaguars, birds, and mythological creatures- 
No windows or doors pierced the outer walls of the buildings but 
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on the sides facing the streets there were nanowf windows, their 
frames composed of stone, taived in intticate dedgns, and doors 
with outjutting stone linteb and sculptuied and painted stone 

fnimes. . 

Within, the houses were fbored ^vith omomental pottery tiles 
and bright colored matting, wfiUc the walls w^ie hung wicb bcau- 
dfuUy woven textiles. Low stone and wooden stools, carved 
wooden tables and low wooden couches of carved wood covered 
with heavy woolen blankets were the only furnishings. 

The nwfs were of wotxi coveted with many layers of interwoven 
pahn leaves to form a thick vv’ateiproof thatch with a carved comb 
of wood rising above the ridgepole. Each building faced on a 
connecting the radiating avenues so that the city was cS 

countless more or less wedgjeshaped blocks. As a result, ca^ build¬ 
ing w'as somewhat narrower at the front than at tire back. To con^ 
pensate for tlie width of the structures becoming smaller and 
smaller as the plaza was approached they were made long^ and 
lofige^r^ until tbc inner bidCKs cojisisted of buildings seveml times 
as long as were wide. Beyond these and enctrclmg the grcai 
pbza, nearly diite acres in e3ctent^ were die government bulktogs 
and the temple with its adjoining houses of the priests and the 
nuns. 

These larger structures about the pla^a were two or more stones 
in height elaborately decoiated with carved and sculptured stone 
work and brilliantly colored frescoes and with ornate doorvvaj'^. 

The pla 2 a itself was paved with carefully cut and Btted stone tiles 
arranged in geometrical pattern5+ In the center was a huge stone 
image of the aiavins Tiger CjaguaO god suitounded by a circle 
of smaller Images of the lessee deides,* Between these and the 
centra] statue was a rectangular barin filled with running w^ater 
brought by an undci'ground conduit from a mountain stream. There 
were no city walls, for the windowless rear walls of the buildings 
joined and f^ormed a continuous stone surface with the only means 

■ Tbe treat pLou Aiiili m central «atue taf the Tt^ god and iKe aide «£ 
nnrilcf statues, log^thra with the fodUtLiig rtracts, undoubt^ly serred ss a gir 
ginik Siin diij wiih the huge Tigei ^ dKBwUdi ffinning the gnmnem. U wns 
in miiny reiPcCH nrikingly simikr id the icmplfi ate ai Code 11) kmI 

the Terapb of the Sun At Cictcd s^d troiJd have twi t^y » iccuiam £« auro- 
mmiicAl purposes as the CbibimI dt observaiioiy df the Mayas at dilch^ Iin4. 
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Fig. 24. GnoHHcI fkn of Ciajfli«J*rca 


oF entrance tlirough a gateway and an avenue leading to the plaxa. 
lx ^vas id fact a tmicjue city^ in effect a gigantic dreuJar stone fortress 
almost impregnable yet presenting a dJgniiiedT artisrie and impres¬ 
sive appearance^ and locally unliKc any other city in Peru.* 

* The grwnd pUn may not be abMiluteJy comet owini; to ihc toiKiitiafi of 
the ruirts which mvic on tccumlti ntn-ey impps5ahlc. Howrtw, ii was approv^cil 
by tlw Utc Dr^ Jutwj TelJo who was with me at the time. It k of inicresl to note 
(hat the forttos dty of Sinjerli in Sytia Cdestroycd abont 700 a.c.) was aJmoit 
identical with Capmatca in its grtnii^ pLui. CS« TEeie was the plaza 
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Fig. 25. Crotind plaii of Ciiy 0 / Sinjerlh Syria 
(/l/ler Garstang) 


Even the Temple of the Son W3s unique, for here the gods of the 
Chavins. or rather the ei^en more ancient deities of the Haallas^ 
vi^ worshipEci itnder the same roof as Imi the Sun god of the 
Incas. On one side of the great room was the golden disk of Inti 


in iMchcd by ■ shigl^ and mmmndcd by tbie cxicLreliELg 

wedge-duped booses. Uctliic Cajiuiiarm, SinjcfU in tbe ixaitx of ui im- 
mensc ciiojLir q.f^ sazrouiidcd by 3 -doublf ithU of (Edtiie^. Sciiipturcs at ibis site 
show wonfors with dumbbcU^diiiped sbicbls idcniiCHl in lonn witb tbose used 
by the u^ient Pexuvuus in ibc Ckjansami aiE^CSee Tltr Hinire by John 

Gafstang), 
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vnih its rays tipped with gleaming gems^ while opposite was the 
fierpe-facctl jagiiar god adorned with gold and predoLis stones and 
with blazing yellow topaz eyes- And in the canned and painted 
frieze tliat encircled the interior of the temple:, allegorical figures 
of Inti> of Wira Kocha and die jaguar were intermingled^ togedier 
With the G^ie of a richly attired man grasping a great felhie in 
either hand- the hero god Mbhi or ''Keeper of dse Cats." 

Scattered about outside the city, amid the fields of com and 
quinoa, squashes, tomatoes and potatoes, peanuts and ^veet pota¬ 
toes^ tobacco and peppers.^ were the humble homes of the husband¬ 
men and herders, all built of stone and set in the shade of groves 
and orchards of cacao, avocado and fruit trees. 

Beyond all, where the sides of the valley rose to meet the foothills, 
great fkych of llamas and alpacas grazeti thdr herders ceaselessly 
playing upon their quenas or fiutes. 

There were no ^eat burial mounds or hwicas such as rose above 
the pkin about Chan Chan, but a few hundred yards beyond the 
city was the great cemetery of Abencay with its deep stone vaults 
or tombs. Here the dead were interred in square coffins or chests 
beaudfulty hollowed out from solid stone and dosed with tightly 
fitting stone lids often covered with carved figures and designs in 
has-ielieh Covering the tombs were immense stone slabs and upon 
th^ were the stone images of the persons whose remains were 
within, surrounded by their w^eapons^ tlieir most valued possessions 
and food. 

With the tragic murder of Atahualpa by the treacherous Span¬ 
iards, Cajamarca became a place of sorrow^ a city of mourning* 
With the departure of Cortez and his men on their way to Cuzo* 
the people gradually deserted their city, partly because of the trag¬ 
edy that had taken place and partly because they feared the Span-^ 
iards might return to kill, rob, and enslave. S^ttering here and 
there, finding new homes among other tribes^ the inhabitants of 
Cajamarca left their city to time and the elements* 

Today little remains of the once magnificent city* Mounds of 
sand osver the abutments of w’alls and buildings* Most of the count¬ 
less stones U5(id in the construction of tlie dty have been taken 
away to be used in the building of the modem city of Cajamarca, 
or for Slone waits to pastures and gardens^ and the great reservoir 
in the plaza has long ago v-anlshed. But here and there portions of 
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walls of buildings still remain with the carved stone heads of jaguars 
or other beasts jutting from the surfaces and with the polished stone 
slabs still mirroring the sunlight as in the daj’s of long agp- The 
cemeteiy is a jumbled mass of mounds of earth, broken stone slabs, 
fragments of textiles and mummy wrappings and human skulls and 
bones, for treasure seekers have played havoc with the tombs, wan* 
tonly breaking the carved stone lids and casting aside the contents 
that had no intrinsic value. 

Despite the dc^mction of the ancient city one may still trace its 
outlines, its streets and avenues, even the sites of its temples and 
its palaces, and from tlie descriptions by the Spaniards, by means 
of the many stone carvings that have b«n found and by the frag¬ 
ments of walls still standing it is possible to reconstruct the build¬ 
ings of the city where Atabualpo died. 

In some respects even stranger and more remarkable than Caja- 
marca, is Chavin do Huantar bej-ond the snow-coveted cordiDera 
in a deep ravine where two rivers meet. Here, hidden beneath 
mounds of earth are the r uin s of a subtetranean city with long 
corridors, innumerable rooms, large halls and cxinduits of stone 
buried several yards beneath the surface of the eartb and with other 
structures superimposed ovet diem. The subterranean ptassages and 
chambers are walled with carefully fitted stones, with huge stone 
lintels over the doorways and uath immense slats of stone forming 
the roofs. £xacdy what purpose these serv'ed no one knows, foe 
Chavin had been abandoned and forgotten long before die earning 
of the Spaniards. But as numbers of ceramic vessels, as well as some 
human remains, have been found tvithin the rooms it may be that 
they were burial vaults for exalted personages or places of worship. 
Also, within one of these underground corridors, the late Dr. Julio 
Tello discovered a remarkable and unique beautifully sculptured 
stone idol or monument that was actually suspended from the ceil¬ 
ing ^Fig. 27). It was at Chavin diat Dr. ^imondi in IB74 obtained 
the famous "Raimondi stone" now in die Museum at lima with 
its ornate and complex carving of the Fish god combined with the 
Jaguar god CFig- 26). Here, too, there ate underground conduits or 
canals connecting with the rivers and so arranged that the entire 
subterranean city or temple could be Rooded while a deep wide 
moat surrounds the entire place. Here at Chavin practically all of 
the stone carvings as well as the pottery, which is invariably of 
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highly polished heavy black watc, represent the Jaguar god In in- 
numerable forms, some of which are so highly convcntionaltzed as 
to be scarcely recognizable. There are also many lepieseotations of 
Ishi the “Keeper of the Cats" in many forms. But regardless of the 
stylizing or otMjventionaiization all have certain details chat never 
vary, ddl show a human figure Banked on either side by felines, 
and although the details vary somewhat all have certain features 
in common, Althou^ they are most rtumeious in the Chavin area 
of northern Peru, yet carvings or other representations of the 
“Keeper of the Cats" have been found among the other artifacts 
thmughout the Central Andean region of Peru and Bolivia- 

And it is a most noteworthy fact, that does much to support the 
theory of the Sumerian origin of the ancient Peruvian dvilizatlons, 
that the "Keeper of the Cats" was an important deity of the ancient 
Sumerians to W'hotn he was known as Mishi, Tas, Tashia and Ishi, 
and that reprcsentaiions of the deity found in Phrygia, Saidmia, 
Egypt, Persia, and elsewhere are very similar to those from South 
America and, in some example^ ate identical in their details. CSee 
Plate XVIIO 

Also scattered about throughout the Chavin atea and especially 
at Junin, Aija and Ancash are innumerable stone figures of a 
peculiar type showing symbols that were used by the Mayas and 
Mexicans (See Chapters 4, 5, 7 and 8). 

Most of us ate familiar with the old nursery rhyme of the crtvl 
and the pussy-cat, w'ho, in a *'pea green boat" set out provided with 
“honey and plenty of money" on a voyage of a ‘'year and a day," 
finally arriving at the "land where the ^m tree grows" and, finding 
there a "pig with a ring in his nose,” they acquired the ring for the 
proverbial shilling and were dien maiiicd by the "turkey who lives 
on the hilh" Although it sounds like nonsensical verse yet in reality 
it seems a most interesting allegory and only a garble and some¬ 
what altered version of a very ancient tradition of a Sumerian 
voj'age of discovery to the New World. Moreover, the owl Cot 
perhaps an eagle), and the “pussycat," that was a lion, actually 
did go to sea on a voyage that might well have lasted for a year 
and a day. 

A few years ago. during excavanons in London, a gpid boat con¬ 
taining a bird of prey and a feline was unearthed, and among the 
other artifacts found in the Spiro Mound in Oklahoma there was 
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a CTVSta] boat with a conveniionalfecd “crn'l" at one end and a feline 
at the other end (Plate XVl, 3)* Both of these spedmens are con¬ 
clusive proof of the antiquity of the "Owl and Pussy-cat story. 
However, the two did not set forth on the epochal voyage in person 
hut only symbolically. 



Fig. 28 


About the year 3000 b.c. the port-city of Lagash on the Persian 
Gulf was the "capital of the Sumet-Phoenidans and was the largest, 
tnost important port in the world of that time* Tire patron saint of 
Lagash was the god Ninouisu (deified Nimirrud) whose family 
clan symbol was a bird of prey (OwO above tw'o lions. tHg* ^ 
and Plate XVI, 4.) This became the official coai-of-arms of Lagash 
and was displayed on every ship that hailed from the famous^poi^ 
So whenever a PhoenicKin vessel set sail from Lagash the owl 
and the “cats” were. aHegorically and symboUcally, on boaid. In 
all probability many of the old Phoenician vessels were "bcaudM 
pea green” undoubtedly they carried honey which was an im¬ 
portant export frinn Lagash, and they unquestionably were provided 
with "plenty of money" even if not wrapped in "five pound notes, 
and many of their voyage that are recorded on the ancient Sume¬ 
rian tablets lasted well over "a year and a day.” At that time, al». 
copal gum was a most sought fof and highly valued commodity 
and^ong the Indians of South and Central America ct^l was 
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and still is a very important article oF trade. Hence the *Xand where 
the gum tree groW might well have been tropical America where 
the Indians Cpig^) ware gold nose rings that they gladly bartered 
for the Strang goods of the Phoenician traders; and in the persons 
of the featlw-bedecfccd priests who dwdt on the great temple- 
mounds we have the 'Turkey who lived on the bill.** 

In other words the familiar, seemingly nonsensical, jingle is in 
reality a very valuable record—despite its garbled fomi—and points 
to Sumerian-Phoeniciati voyagers having reached America about 
3000 a a thus adding anodier link to the chain of evidence that the 
Sumerians had visi^ the Americas centuries before Sargon of 
Agade and his son^ l^ing Menes, established their ODlonies in what 
now is Peni*^ 

” QE mutie ii may he po^k that tIbCR U nc^ onuiectko be n w en die nuBeiy 
ili3nEie Jmd the vopges of the Phoenicuns uid the Coet of Ami& of Ligaslt. Bm 
in tlut emse it k a uosi azoaxing cainddence. 



CHAPTER 16 


The Sacred City 


About ten miles from Lima, Pem, on a baie desert over- 
looking the Pacific, are the ruins of the once great city of Pacha^ 
camak. One of the most ancient cities in America, Pachacaitiak was 
for untold centuries the Mecca of the civiliaarions of South Amer¬ 
ica. It was also orte of the largest dries of all the ancient dvilized 
races of America for it covered an area of several thousand acres 
and had a population of several hundred thousand people not count¬ 
ing the thousands of pilgrims ivho journeyed from far and near— 
from as far north as Colombia and as far south as Chilc^lo worship 
at the holy temples, to seek miraculous cures or to he huried in the 
haUowcd ^und of the sacred city. 

Just why it should have been regarded as the holy of holies no 
one really knows, but as Pachacainak was not only the name of the 
greatest ^ the of the pre-lncan people and their descendants 
^t also means Holy Earth of the Great S^l Cor being; any e?(alted 
personage) it is ouite prolrable drat the sumeme man-god was 
buried there and that bis rnummy, surrounded with all his earthly 
possessions and untold riches, sml lies beneath the great temple 
erected m his memory and devoted to his worship- 

Before the Spania^ came, Pachacamak was a magnificent city 
rvith its great temples and their lofty mounds covered with muld- 
coloted frescoes and ablaze with gold, with its thousands of houses, 
stores, markets and lesser shrines, and set in the midsx of green fields 
of grow'ing crops, with the sparkling river and the Andean foothills 
in the distance. Today little remains of the city's past glories. The 
once cultivated land has become a desert of shifting sand and only 
the ruins of buildings, temples and palaces remain. 
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Dominating ihe city and its vast burying grounds, are ibe remains 
of die great twin temples of the Incan and the pre-Incan gods, for 
here in the sacred city devotees of either deity were free to worship 
the god of their religion. 

There has been a great deal of confusion in regard to these 
temples for it has long been costomaiy to refer to them as the 
Temple of the Sun and the Temple of Pachacamak w’hich is in- 
Correct. Inti, the sun god of the IncanSp was belie\^ed to be the visua] 
manifestation of Pachacamak the supreme god, hence the 'Temple 
of the Sun” and 'Temple of Pachacaoiak” would be one and the 
same. In reality the other temple, which was ancient when 
the Sim god temple built, was dedicated to Wira Kocha, the 
bearded man-god of the pre-lncans. This was pointed out by the 
late Dr. Julio Tello who was not only a leading archaeologist but 
a full-blooded Peruvian Indian and undoubt^y the most out¬ 
standing authority on all matters relating to Peruvian archaeology. 

Both temples were built upon the summits of immense p}^mjd 5 
fully two hundred feet in height and composed of rubble with 
cbeir entire surfaces faced with cut scone slabs covered with poly¬ 
chrome frescoes. Stone stainvays led to the summitSt zig zagging 
back and forth to make the gradient easier, and with great stone 
monoliths at each turn.* 

Facing the broad level areas at the top of the pyramids were the 
temples, chapis and altars of their respective deities. Although in 
all of these respects the two were very similar yet in the details of 
die temples and their idols they differed gready- 

At the Temple of the Sun or Pachacamak the top of the great 
mound was encircled by a series of deep niches in each of which 
was a sculpurcd figure covered with gold and silver. Its inner 

* Ai Dll -of tbc atbUidfr of Certain wKaeokiigist^ S 

ber of iJi« ftaff of the Amencao Museum of Nainral Hi5tDzy statedn ia bii criii- 
dsn nf my waik^ "'Paducanuk coves an am of qbout 40 acres, Th^ Inigc pyinr 
mxl I would Hornate u about 30 feet UUc, who made a caidid survey 

And an accumie map of ibe city, stated in im npott dial £e cuvos m\ luea about 
miles La lengdi by 1% milei m width oc« on aje 4 cl ibnit 2200 

■rres . Refcoin^ Id tbe large pyiamkl Ublc States: "Tt sikacis about 350 feer above 
dif ploiti.'^ Wben, in 1928^ Or. Ttdlo and myself measwd the pyrajuul by cii- 
migiuiaciom we nude h appfiudicaiely t75 feet m heiglit. ll, at the nf mv 
cdlic's tbe pynmud b^ sbrnnk d 30 Feet, by now it should be a deptesiiOD 
mtber iban a mcundl 
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temple contained a gtcat sun *n the foim of a human face 
Hanked by jaguar heads and with its rays tipped with hu^ topazes, 
while opposite this was a lotge alver disk of Mama Quilla, the 
moon goddess, with its rays tinped with immense pearls. On gold 
and silver trays resting 00 sculpmred tables, were the sacred gold 
pflf'f fjan: or drinking vessels, gold incense burners and concave silvw 
mirrOTS mounted in gold gettfencrusied Frames, that were used in 
lighting the sacicd fires at the time of the solstice and the beginning 
of the Incan New Year. Covering the walls of the wooden building 
were magnificent tapestries cmbiDidered with gold thread and set 
with pearls and picdous stones, while the door was plated with gold 
sheets elahorately embossed with mythological figures with emeralds 
and other gems forming their eyes. 

The Temple of VViia Kocha was also of wood fastened together 
widi gold nails and with the interior walls covered with murals 
depicting scenes in the history of the ^ple. The outer surfaces 
wera also pinted while the heavy timoer doors were completely 
covered with mosaic work of turquoise, mother-of-pearl, jasper, 
agate, lapis-lazuli, coral, scarlet sea shell, bitumen and crystal set 
in gold and studded with emeralds^ zircons, topazes, sapphires, opals 
and other gems. 

Seated upon a ted jasper throne within the temple was a heroic 
black stone figure of Wiia Kocha, Decked in the finest of 
textiles, loaded with golden ornaments and jewels, the benign 
bearded face of the most ancient and most reverb of Peruvian gpds 
gazed serenely toward the esst. About him in the little cha^ w'ere 
life^ized images of the other deities of the pie-Incans: Ishti with 
his outstretched hands grasping two great felines: Saycunin and 
Uicon; the complex Fish g^; Kuti-Kundar the Condor gpd; and 
others. 

Today only the great rubble pyramids remain. Only traces of the 
frescoes arc visible. Most of the stone facing has been carried away 
to be crushed for paving the road that passes through the ruins or 
to be used in building the church and other structures in the nearby 
village of Lurin. And treasure seekers and archaeologists have dug 
deep into the mounds themselves. But the stone stairways still re- 
main, there are traces of the chapels and other building;; on the 
summits and the niched wall endreUng the sun pyramid still is in 
fairly good condition. 
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Sunxiunding the bases of the pyratnifls were the vast cemeteiies 
containing tens of thousands of cotton-wrapped mummies of those 
who had died, and near at hand was the so-calfed Temple of the 
Virgi ns of the Sun. But the mins of this building would seem to 
preclude the possibility of the vestal virgins having dwelt there. 
The doorways are so low and so small that a normal humaii being 
is forced to bend double to enter and within^ the oell-like cubicles^ 
with no ivindows and no means of ventiladon, have such low ceil- 
that a person cannot stand upright and are so small that no 
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ordinary mortal coidd lie at full length, even diagonally. 

In a way the structure is similar to the Temple of the Dwarfs at 
Uxmal, Yucatan, and it is not at all improbable that it ms built 
to house dwarfs who, as I have e^vphdnM in a preceding chapter, 
were kept by the Totonacs of Mexico* pcrhap to be sacrifice nr 
perhaps because they were regarded as more or less supernatural 
beings. 

The coming of the Spaniards spelled the doom of the ^acicd dty, 
Pizarto's brother, Hernando, had been sent on a scouting trip and 
with his foUotvers reached the dty of PachacamaL Rumots of its 
vast treasures had reached Pizarro but nothing very definite was 
known as to its exact location. 

But if the Spaniards had litde reliable rnfonnation in i^ard to 
the city;, the people of Pachacamak had complete knowledge of the 
white men and their ruthlessness^ and long before the scouting fon:e 
arrived the greater portion of all objects of precious metal and the 
precious stones bad been stripped from the temples and deverly 
hidden in the nearby Valley of Lurin-^ Hovt'cver, the people had 
not expected the Spaniards to arrive so soon and much of great 
value still remained in the city* The idoU were still within the 
temples although the gold and tlic magnificent mosaic work that 
«>vered the dmis had been liastily removed and the Spaniards 
found only a few bits of gold and a few emeralds that had been 
dropped by the priests and overlooked. But the Dons did not return 
empty handed to Cajamarca, Ha™g tom dmvn and descro 3 fed 


* This treasure mevtf bw Isccn fenjod. But 1 Jmve no doubc ihai there 
are Indians itiM living who know the £cdct of it? hlditig pkoe. To them, haw^ 
ever, il Is sacTcd and nodiiog wmiM induce them to rmal the cache?, for ilcspftie 
their veaeei ol ChHstiinily many of the todkiu sdJI betieve in and seczctly 
woiiihip the deiiie? of theii mjcescDcs. 
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iivery image, id<pl and statue they could End^ ihey finally di^coveredi 
that the wrodwork of the templ^ at Pachacamak was fastened with 
golden nails. When this had been burned and die piecious spikes 
were rakjed froni the ashes they Htste found to weigh nearly a ton, 
worth over half a million dollars at the present yaluatkin, and far 
more in those da 3 fS* 

Despite tortures of the most fiendish soris» the priests and officials 
refused to disclose the hiding places of the city s greatest treasures, 
although one priest, unable to withstand the agonies inflicted by 
the Spaniards, told them of a horde of silver in a storehouse and of 
caches of precious metals buried near the Temple of die Siin+ So 
great w'as the quantity of siK'^i: that the Spaniards shod their horses 
with the metal. Then, convinced there was nothing more of value 
left in the city* they rode aipvay. 

ITie dtv never recovered. I^prived of their deities*^ images, with 
their temples destroyed, the people deserted the city. No longer did 
pdgrims cmvel from far ana near to worship or to be interred at 
their Mecca. Soon Pachacamak became a dead and deserted dty* 
a memory of the past, a place tenanted only by the burrowing owls, 
the soaring vultures antf the desert rats. Tne thatched roofs of the 
buildiiigs decayed and vanished, the adobe w^aUs, uncated for, 
crumbled and fell apart. The stone tvalls and cut stones of the 
mounds w^ene broken up for use on the roads or w^ere used to build 
houses and corrals of the farmery at Lurin, and where once were 
gardens and green fields the desert sand drifted and filled In the 
unused irrigatioii ditches and covered the untrodden streets. Alone 
with its dead the forsaken city lies silent in the shadows of the once 
magnificent temples. Eten the dead have not been left m peace* 
Where the bodies of the faithful had lain at lest for centuries men 
have dug, seeking the gold and silver objects buried with the bodies^ 
Ruthlessly the cotton-wrapped mummy-bundles have been dragged 
from their graves, the robes, garments and textiles have he^n ripped 
from the dessicated bodies that, tom limb from limb, lie scattered 
aboutj tossed aside to be trod underfoot* Treasure seekers, curio 
hunters, tourists and archaeologists all have played their parts in 
the desecration until there is scarcely a square yard of d^e sand in 
and about Pachacamak that is not pock-marked with opened graves* 
Evdy^wherc are the miniature craters and the pits where graves 
have been excavated^ and everywhere are die skulls and bones, the 
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hximajii hair, the fragments of textiles, the ^i^tirthless s^ndaU and 
slings and the broken potterv that have been disinterred and thrown 
away. In many places the bleaching skulls form veritable windrows 
and one can scarcely move an}'wheie without treading upon human 
remains. Everywhere also are great piles^ often six feet or inoie in 
height, competed of garments, sandals, bones, mununLEed birds and 
dogs^ work baskets and wooden ware, cotton spindles and innumer¬ 
able other objects that the hungueroi' consider of too little value to 
salvage. 

Bad as this was the w'orst was vet to come. Until 1929 the great 
Temple of the Sun upon tts artificial hill had remained almost in¬ 
tact. Most oF the frescoes and much of the smcco work had dis¬ 
appeared and little of the stone facing remamed. But the walls stiU 
stcMxh solid massive and impressive. The mmplike stairway could 
still he followed and one could still trace the oudln^s and details 
of the shrines upon the summit. Tlien within two years, man 
wrought more havoc than the elements of centuries. Some one 
claimed to have an ancient document lellmg of vast treasures buried 
beneath the temple. A syndicate was Formed and steam shovels \vere 
put to work tearing down the mound, destroying the stone facings 
and burrowing into the pyramid itself. Luckily the syndicate's funds 
gave out before the destruction was complete and protests of archae¬ 
ologists resulted in the government forbidding further excavations. 

To the aichaeolc^ist^ Pachacamak has proved a real treasure 
trove. Incalculable quantities of pottery, textiles, weapons^ ucenstls^ 
wooden ware and other specimens have found their way from the 
graves to the museums of the world and there is scarcely ^ oollection 
of Peruvian antiquities that does not contain some object from 
Pachacamak. Yet despite the almost continual digging that has been 
carried on for four hundred years and more, there probably ate as 
many undisturbed graves as have been opened. It is almost impos¬ 
sible to dig anywhere in any spot, in the open desert, in the court¬ 
yards or within the ruined houses, without coming upon an un¬ 
opened grave, for tvhen Pachacamak was in its heyday many of 
those who died in the city lacked certain ceremonies entitling them 
to burial in the cemetery* Moreover^ even where the mummies have 
been disinterred one may dig deeper and find more bodies. During 
the untold centuries of PachacamakV existence layers or strata or 
grai.'es have been formed, one superimposed upon another, to a 
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depth of twenty or thirty feet or inore. Each layer represaii^ a dis¬ 
tinct culture, an era in the dviJi 2 adon of ancient Peru, The most 
ancient Chavin and HualLa, the Tiahuanaco, the Parakas, the 
Nasca, the pre-lncan and the Incan eras* ah are represented* And 
at the bottom of the deepest excavations are the tops of carved 
wooden stakes indicadns sdU other graves below. 

What race built Pachacamak, what people first mtened their 
dead in its holy ground no one can say* for no archaeologist, no 
treasure hunter has yet reached the very bottom layer of kuials. 
Perhaps the first people of Pachacamak u-eie ancssstors of the 
Chavins, perchance they were from the immeasurably andent city 
of Tiahuanaco in Bolivia who, it has been estimatedp built tlieir 
amazing cydopean stone dues fuUy ten thousand years ago. Per¬ 
haps those whose bodies lie deepest beneath the surface of Pacha- 
camaks sands were members of that most mysterious puzzhitg race 
whose perfectly preserved mummies, wrapped in innumerable 
magniheent robes and kden with gold have been found in the 
buhal caverns of Parakas in southern Peru^ Perchance they are 
"Sumerians” who, many now bebeve, came overseas about 3000 b.c. 
and founded the dvilizadon, the religion and the cultures of the 
ancient Peruvians, Some day* perhaps, scientists will reach the very 
bottom layer of burials and the mysteries and puzzles of the origin 
of Peni^s dvilizadon may be solved. 


CHAPTER 17 


Mining for Mummies 


One might think that the people of Lucin, who dwell 
at the vejy of the mins of Pachacatnak, might be afiaid of 
ghosts, for as a rule the l^tin-Americans, and more espec^y the 
humbler folk, are exceedingly superstitious. And surely, if spirits 
ever walk, then Pachacamak should he most thoroughly haunted. 
But apparendy the people who dwell in the shadows of the ruins 
have not the slightest dread of ghosts or spirits. Perhap, to their 
way of thinking, only Christians have ghosts, or it may be that they 
feel that the ^osts of Pachacamak have enough and to spate to 
attend to within the confines of the ruined city and will not wander 
far afield. WTiatever the reason, the close proximity of the city 
with its thousands of dead, and which at night is a most uncanny 
and specnal spot, does not seem to trouble the living in the least. 
Indeed, those who dwell upon the borders of the ruins have had 
no small part in the desecration of the Pachacamak graves, and 
human bones and grinning skulls lie scattered about their door^rds. 

Even those who have business abroad do not hesitate to ride at 
de ad of night through the ruins, passing the cemeteries with their 
coundess graves as casually as though the bleached hones ^were so 
many rocks, and trampling many a ^ull under their horses' feet. 

But in these lesjjects the inhabitants of Lurin differ not at all 
from all the other inhabitarns of Peru—both natives and foreigners. 
In fact were the dwellers in and about Lima at all nervous for fear 
of ghosts or did they respect the dead, there would be no Lima, or 
for that matter any other dues or towns in most parts of Peru, for 
the country is one vast cemetery. 

From Ecuador to Chile and from the coast to the Andes there is 
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scarcely a souarc mile without its cemeteries, its mounds or its ruins 
filled with aead. No one would dare esLimate the number of bodies 
that were interted or that yet remain even in a small area of the 
CPuntiy. 

Many cemeteries cover hundreds of acres^ many barial-momids 
are stupendous, and In many ruined dtics every available bit of 
ground is filled ^vith mummies. The Huaca Juliana just outside of 
Lima—nearly half a mile in lengthy nearly a quarter of a mile wide^ 
and over one hundred Feet in Jheight—is oompesed of coundess brick 
cubicles cx)iita.inmg mummies, and this is but one of dozens of al- 
most equally large burial-mountls in the vicinity of Lima alone. 

The Avenida Progreso that connects Lima with Callao, is cut 
through another immense mound and for months after the highway 
was cx^mpleted the roadsides were littered with human skulls— 
many with the dried skin and hair still attached—human IxHies, 
mummy wrappings, broken pottery, wooden implement^ and other 
artifacts ruthlessly tom from the tombs and dumped aside by the 
stcam-^hovels. Even today^ bones, wrappings, and skulls may be 
seen pretmding from the sides of the mound where it was cut 
through to Form the road. Many of the hazards on the Lima Coun¬ 
try Ciub Golf Course ate ancient graves and mounds, and in the 
new urbanization developments about Lima the homes of the subur¬ 
banites arc erected over ancient graveyards. It is not or all unusual 
to see a modem residence ivith scattered skulls, scalps, munimy 
wrappings and bones within a few feet of the front aoor, and in 
culLivadng their flower gardens the residents are as likely to turn 
up skulls as stones. 

I doubt if there is another country on earth where the inhabitants 
dwell happily and contentedly in the midst of coundess dead; but 
as 1 said oefore, no one gives the matter a thought and the people 
do not appear to regard bodies and bones of men a thousand or 
more yeai^ old in the same way as diey regard cadavers of persons 
who have died and been buried recently. 

Ever since the days of the Spnish conquest, mining For mum¬ 
mies has been a more or less lucrative industry in Peru. Not that 
the mummies were desirable or valuable, but because the Incans 
and pre-Incans inierted ornaments, weapons, utensils, and imple¬ 
ments with their dead^ and some of these were of silver or gold. 
How many tens of diousands of mummies have thus been disin- 
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terred and destroyed no oiie can guess. And in addition to the count¬ 
less numbers thus dug up by the profe^onal muinnijr piiners, or 
rt: 3 s as they are called, thootsands more have been disinterred 
by archaeologists, curio seekers and others while many thousands 
moie have destroyed in the course of constructing mil ways 
and roads, digging imgation ditches, cultivating land and carrying 
on various pu^ic and private works. 

One would suppose that, years ago^ the supply of mummies 
would have been exhausted. But so vast was the number of dead 
buried m Pern that despite all that have been disiiiterred practically 
no impression has been made, and what is more, scientists are con¬ 
stantly finding mummies and remains of hitherto miknotvn races 
and cultures. 

Strictly speaking, the mummies are not mummies. That is, aside 
from those in one or ttvo districts, the bodies were not embalmed 
nor purposely preserved* They merely w^ere buried in the dry desert 
sand, in adobe brick tombs^ or in cylindrical rockdined graves 
where, owing to the dry climate and a certain amount of nitrates 
in the earth, they become dessicated and are indefinitely preserved. 
And the same conditions also preserve the innumerable articles in¬ 
terred with the bodies. The finest textiles, the most delicate laces^ 
the most gorgeous of feather robes and headdresses are as fresh, as 
bright and as perfect as an the day they were made, and from these 
various objects it is pcssible to reconstruct and revisualhe much of 
the life, the customs and the habits of these Peruvians who lived 
from one to perhaps five thousand years ago. 

Obviously the majorit)' of bodies are diose of poor and humhie 
peasants, of farmers, fishermen, and their ilk whose mummy- 
bundles contain very liitic of interest or of scientific or intrinsic 
value. Stone shell or clay ornaments, an occasional stone imple¬ 
ment, gourds filled with maize, peanuts^ or other food; baskets con¬ 
taining needles, thread and weaving implements, pouches filled 
with cotton seeds; llama-hair slings and cotton spindles are the usual 
objects founds together with pieces of pottery and various kinds of 
woolen and cotton cloth. But one never knows beforehand what 
mny be found when mining for mummies in Peru. There is no 
means of distinguishing the burial place of a peasant from that of a 
prince, a priest, a chief, or a medicine man, and oftentimes a won¬ 
derful collection of archaeological treasures may he revealed. 
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From one grave 1 obtained a magniiioeiit bionte batde-axe vvith 
handle eompletie, a most beautiful and clFectivo weapon still capa¬ 
ble of dicing a manV head from bis shoulders or cleaving his skull. 
Frtim another grave—in a smalh insignificant mound on the out¬ 
skirts of Lima^ a mound so small and unpromisirig I had never 
bothered digging into it^ 1 disinterred the mummy of an old medi¬ 
cine man. Upon bis held tvas a crown of black feaibeis, he vi'as 
dressed in elaborate robeSp and tucked into the Folds of these were 
numbers of small woven pouches containing his stock oF medi¬ 
cines, bis "herbs and simples/* and his instrumentSr About hb neck 
was a silver collar and a string of lapis lazuh beads from which was 
suspended a car\^ed wooden Ibma and a silver pin in the form of 
a heron^s head. Evidently he belonged to the heron clan^ for the 
pottery found with him bore designs embodying herons while 3 
carved wooden spoon—possibly used in dispensing his medicines— 
also bore the figure of die heron. 

There were also sev'eral stoppered botdes made from gourds^ each 
containing remains of dried'up medicinal prepamtions, a curved 
bronze surgical knifep a number of bmnze pincers-used for extract¬ 
ing hairs—a feather tvand, a bundle of knotted quipos or message 
strings and a peculiar wooden knife-hke implement* Altogether the 
old doctors mummy-bundles contained over one hundred different 
specimens—a veritable miniature museum in itself, in another 
grave I found the mummy of a v^'oman iivho jud^g from her gar- 
men tSp must have been high in the social whirl of her day; a w'oman 
of w^ealdi and station and a leader of fashion. No doubt when she 
walked Peruvian soil and queened k over her less fortunate sistets* 
she was regarded as the best dressed woman of Peru, as she de¬ 
served to be. Her gown* which might well have been the mrodel 
from which pre?sent day evening g^tvns are copiedp was of the finest 
lace^ the upper portion of rich bioivn^ the lower portion of old 
ivory, while over this was a drapery of pale gray-blue lace^ the 
whole so perfectly preserved that it might be worn by any woman 
today. About her head was a fillet of chased silver, she wore a 
necklace of polished camelian and turquoise bsads as large as 
pigeons' eggs; about her wrists wrere bracelets of silver, pearl shell, 
and semi-precious stoneSp and her long hair was confined in a net 
of loosely woven human hair and was fastened at the back by means 
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of 3 fibre bond dccoiated mdi delightfully canned figures cut frwn 
mocher-of-pcarl. 

And instead of being wrapped in coar^ textiics, tliis Peruvian 
lady of over two thousand years ago was ^vrapped in a shroud of 
thiny-five yards of the most beautiful white lace! Talk about old 
lace! Here uas really old lace* moreover^ lace made of wool as well 
as cotton, and as perfect as on that far distant day when sorrowing 
friends arid bereaved rokrives wrapped the dead woman's body in 
the filmy material she loved so well in Ufe^ 

But e\'^en more interesting were the other objects buried witli this 
Moujik w'oman. There tvas a hand loom with a strip of cloth half 
finished upon it, and there w'as a work basket fillea w^ith needles, 
woolen and cotton thread, yam and a leather thimble, showing 

r 'te dearly that even if she w'ere a leader of fashion she WM no 
ne* no idle rich* but an industrious young lady. StiU she must 
have been as vain as any woman of today and as careful of her 
personal appearance, for tivo beaupfully wov'en and decorated 
pouches or 'Vanity bags" contained her toilet accessories and her 
cosrnetics—practically exact counteiparts of those carried by evc^ 
girl and woman today* There w-as a mirror of polished marcasite 
set in a carv^ed and painted wooden frame, a comb made from palm 
v^uod, a powder b™ formed from a gourd and a powder puff of 
soft feathers; there were bronze pincers for removing superfluous 
hair, a bronze knife for paring her finger nails, a little gourd phial 
containing dimabar paste with a silv'er spatula for applying it to 
the lips* several pins, a cutide stick much like the modem ones 
of orange wood; a dainty spoon—perhaps the owner was squeamish 
and piefened an individual spoon when taking her mat^ tea. 
There were also various other aitides that may be found in almost 
any woman^s purse, ancient or modem. 

The discovery of such interesting and scientifically valuable 
mummies is, however, a matter of luck and nodimg more. To be 
sure, certain localities contain a larger proportion of richly clad, 
richly decorated mummies than others, yet as a whole I should say 
that not one In five hundred mummy-bundles contains gold, silver 
or other valuables, and that not one in fifty contains anything 
other than the commonest textiles, the most ordinary utensils and 
the plainest j>ottery. Luck may have no standing in the realm of 
science^ it may be impossible to prove—either by logic or by any 
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knovvTi sdentiGc formula—that such a thins or condidon exists, 
y^t it enters very largely into all or oearly all sdendfic discoveries 
and achievemerits. 

Especially is this the case with such branches of sdeocc as archae- 
ology and ethnology- 1 have known competent, uained archaeolo¬ 
gists to delve and dig for months without notable results, and then 
dong comes some amateur at the game and, at the first spadeful of 
earth, he turns up priceless archaeological treasures. In the many 
years 1 have devoted to ethnology and archaeologj* m South and 
Central America, luck has ever been my strongest ally and it 
proved faithful to me in Peru, 

For nearly six years 1 had delved in prehistaric mms that were 
teeming cities a thousand or more years before Christ was bom, 
I had resurrocted pottery, weapons, took, and textiles from tombs 
that had been sealed in the days when Ur was at its zenidi. 1 had 
mined mummies in the desert sands, had burrow'ed into immense 
burial-mounds^ and had dug into strange, bottle-shaped graves on 
rock-strewn yunos* 

Scores of mummies had been brought to light, 1 had been veiy 
lucky* I had secured feather robes and ornate headdresses from the 
shrivelled, desiccated bodies of Jong-dead Moujik chieftains; mar¬ 
vellous ocramies from the immense mummy-buridles of the myste¬ 
rious Nascans; beautiful pottery from the oell-like niches wKetein 
the Chinms placed their oead; copper^ and stiver ornaments 

tilth here and there a bit of gold, I had obtained canned w^oodtvork 
and objects rich with mosaics; beads of lapis, of turquoise, oF semi¬ 
precious stones; I had found die mummy of an ancient medicine¬ 
man, the lace-wrapped mummy of a prehistoric debutante—in fact 
nearly every object known to or used by the Incan and pre^Incan 
races. 

But never had I discovered the mummy of an Inca, By that 1 
do not mean the mummy oF one of the Incan p^ple. On the con- 
trarYf having been the most recent of Peruvian aboriginal cultures— 
barely six hundred years oF age—that oF the Incans left the most 
abundant of all remains. And as die Incan people as a whole w'ere 
woefully lacking in worldly goods, as they were a most efficiently 
utilitarian race who rather neglected the arts for art's sake onIy> 
and who considered neither gold^ silver, nor precious stones in¬ 
trinsically valuable, and as practically every museum in the vTOtld 
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possesses large collections of Incan culture artifacts, I had^ a$ a rule 
passed by their mounds and burials and bad conhned my work 
m more promising and less knmvn graves and tombs of the Incans' 
predecessors* So when 1 say I bad never found the inuinmy of an 
Inca 1 mean the mununy of a perwn of royal blocd—a reigning 
Lnca, a noble, a prince, a governor of a province; and for that mat¬ 
ter 1 never dreamed of finding one. 

Mining for inummics is an expensive business^r pastime—and 
1 had found by expenence that mming Incan mummies was a 
waste of tune and money. 

Neither is mining for mummies pleasant tvork. It is a hot, tire¬ 
some, and exceedingly dirty oocupation. The Sight dust of ages; 
the mingled sand, disintested animal matter, d^yed outer tex¬ 
tiles of the mummy-bunrnes, and portions of bodies which have 
failed to dry up, sunoiinds one in a cloud, and one literally 
breathes mummies. It is bad enough digging under such conditions 
where the chances are even If not in favor of finding something 
scientifically w-ordi while. But it is heartbreaking labor thrown au'ay 
when the chances are all on the side of finding Httle or nothing. 

Sdll, sonaewhere, buried in some tomb* or grave, or mound, there 
must be mummies of Incan nobility-^en the bodies of the su- 
peme reigning Incas themselves. And as the Incan nobility— 
w^hich mduded the priests, the law makers, the proviridal rulers, 
the generals, and practically all Incan officials^ were gloriously ar- 
layed and adom^ with the finest products of Incan looms, virith 
ceremonial paraphernalia, with insignm, and with ornaments of 
precious metals, thdr mummies must, 1 knew^ be veritable archaeo¬ 
logical tceasure-tfoves. 

No one, as Far as knowUi had ever found one of them, however, 
and hence there was little real first-hand knowledge of just how 
the Incas and theii nobles were attired, for the reports of the old 
Spanish conquerors do not agree on these maticis. Why no one 
had ever found a royal mummy was something of a mystery. Per- 
\mpSf 1 thought^ tJiey wete most carefully secreted to insure that 
they would nev^er be disturbed. Perhaps the old Dons tortured 
those who knew of their bmial-places unril the unfortunates re¬ 
vealed where the roya! mummies might be found and stripped of 
their valuables by tne conquerors. C& again there was the rather 
remote possibility that the Incas were not interred with their riedu^ 
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but buried in ordinary dotbes and wrappings lOce thrjse of 
their subjecis* 

At all events it would have been a hopeless task to have dug all 
or even a small portion of Incan graves in the faint hopes of finding 
the body of an Inca. And 1 did not trust sufficiently to my prover¬ 
bial good luck to cause me to feel that 1 might dig at random in any 
one spot and be rewarded hy coming upon the mummy oF one of 
those * golden ears" as the Spaniards called die Incan nobles, be¬ 
cause of the gold shells or Ear-cBverings worn by them. 

This custom^ by the way^ aocordtne to todition, had a most 
curious and interesting orimnn One of me sons of the Inca, Pacha- 
Kutik, lost an ear in hame^ and 10 bide the muribtion he wore 
oval goiden coverings over his ears. Then, in order that be might 
not be conspicuous—as well as to coinmemorate his bravery—the 
Incan princes all followed his example and wore the hu&ncos which 
in time became the rcoogntted insignia of royalty. 

But that 1 should ever find a mummy with the golden ears never 
entered my head. And then "Lady Luck” stepp^ in and played 
her little joke. 

I had long tnicnded to try digging in a very small, very mcon* 
spicuous mound wbich^ somehow, seemed diffieTent from the others 
in the vicinity. 1 had taken my meciidne man with his hundred odd 
irnplements and articles from another small mound, and I had be¬ 
gun to have a "hunch^'' that small mouiids might prove richer fields 
for excavations than the larger ones. At any rate they W'^ere easier 
to dig and could be excavated more thoroughly- MoreoveT, this 
particular mound contained very little adobe brickw*ork but ivas 
mainly composed of loose gravel and earth. So at List, selecting a 
spot that appeared to be promising, I started work. Dust flew in 
clouds^ under the blazing sun perspiration ran in sttcams, but pres¬ 
ently a human skull was unearthed. There was no sign of a mummy 
or even a wrapping; e\TdenEJy the cranium had fallen from some 
body that had bWn buried near the surface and had weathered out 
in the course of centuries. Then a bed of sticks and leaves was 
disclosed—sure indications of a burial beneath. Carefully this was 
removed, revealing a few fragments of animals’ skeletons, some hits 
of textiles, and two or three pottery jars. Then two more skulls— 
one a ivoman's, die odier an infant s—and a few boneSp I was, as 
the children say in Muni the Thimble, "^getting warm."" Somewhere 
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he\o%v iKat thidt layer of tightly packed leavt^ and trash was a 
mummy; hut whether that of some humhle farmer or a man or 
a woman of high statian was impcjssihle to guess^ 

To go farther with the pick and shovel ^vT^uld have been to court 
disaster so on hands and knees 1 commenced digging carefully with 
a tro^^iel. Presently I came upon a small* hghdy wTapped bundle 
of baskem' containing the mu mmifi ed body of a litde Incan dog- 
The nCKt moment my trowel stnick wood, and most carefully 
scraping away the sand and dust 1 discovered four upright stakes. 
They were lashed together wnith fibre to^ to form a quadrangle 
and the interv'ening space was packed with fine dry fibres. 

My interest and excitement now ran high. Never had I found 
a burial of this sort, and with die utmost care I lifuxl the fibre* 
A cry of amazement and delight came from my lips^ Brilliaot yel¬ 
low and scarlet feathers were revealed, and very gently I lifted 
a gorg»us cro^^Ti from the mass of brownish hair that covered die 
skull beneath. It was a regal affair and in a perfect state of pteser- 
vadon. But more suipiises w-ere in store. Beside one of the upright 
posts was a w'ooden shield; beside another a branze-headed spear 
with plm-wDod staff, and a magnificent bronze axe was beside the 
third stake. Little by litde 1 withdrew the masses of fibre that filled 
the grave, until at last die mummy could be seen, a shapeless 
bundle ^Tapped in heavy striped cloth* But it scarcely could be 
called a mummyH Little of the body remained except the bont^. 
Scarcely a trace of skin adhered to the skeleton, and though every 
care w'as used the bones dropped apart ^vhen the bundle was lifted 
from the grave. But the wrappings were intact and as I commenced 
unwrapping the bundle 1 scarcelv could believe my own eyes. 
Never had I seen such a mummy. ^There were textiles of the rarest 
and finest weaves and patterns; ornate pouches, bundles of qiifpos, 
woven sashes and belts. And as each strip of cloth or sich garment 
was removed more and finer objects were disclosed. There w^re 
implements of bron 2 :fi and wood, charms or amulets, a carved 
wooden sceptre or staff tipped and ornamented with gold. Abesut 
the bony wrists were golden bands with raised figures of binds and 
the Sun^god. Belosv the knees were golden bauds from which hung 
little metal ornaments ripped with scarlet feathers. Upon die skele¬ 
ton's chest vL-erc three gplden disks each embossed with the tigec- 
bead image of Inti. ^\nd at the front of the headdress, above the 
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exquisite Udutu or head-band about the painted ^vOGden false face, 
was the golden symbol of the lainbow—the royal Incan standard- 
topped by a pompom of scarlet and black feathers with a little 
gold sun hanging over the forehead. AU or any of these alone 
would have piovim the mummy that of a mj'al personage, for only 
Incan nobility was permitted to wear the rainbow symbol and the 
gc^den SuR-gods. But best of all, there were the golden htumcoi that 
in life had txtveied the ears of the deceased. Their presence left no 
doubt of my tremendous luck- I had unearthed the mummy of an 
Inca! 

Sometimes the mummy miner has very different experiences. 
Sometimes inexplicable thin^ ate found, sometimes one draws a 
blank, sometimes—well, almost anything may happen. One surpris- 
mg and far from pleasant discovery was made while excavating 
graves at the immense mined city of Cajamarquilla near Lima. 
Digging into one grave I came upon some wonderfully preserved 
textiles. As I drew them forth I became almost as astonished as 
when I had found my priceless Inca. Upon die "wTappings" were 
buttons! Yes, actually buttons, and increoible as it seemed—a metal 
buckle. Then a strange but unmistakable and nauseating odor 
issued from the grave, and among the folds of the amazing wrap¬ 
pings I caught a glimpse of a human hand, a horrible sivollen, dis¬ 
colored, putrid thing. Very hurriedly 1 shoveled die sand back into 
the grave, for obviously the body bad not been interred more than 
a few' day's previously. Yet here it was occupying a grave amid 
hundreds of pre-lncan and Incan graves, miles from die nearest 
village or house. Not undi days later did 1 learn that the aborigines 
of the neighboring hills, the descendants of those who once dwelt 
in the great city of Cajatnarquilla, still brought their dead to the 
ancient burial-gmund of their people and intened them amid the 
bodies of their ancestors. 

To one mining for mummies in Peru the Nasca area is like die 
mother lode. Unlike most of the ancient Peruvians, the Nascans 
buried their dead in square subterranean tombs with posts at the 
comers and roofed with wood. As the tope of the posts usually 
project above the surface of the ground the tombs ate readily lo¬ 
cated and excavating is a simple matter. Very often the tombs con- 
tain several mummies and they invariably contain numbers of 
pieces of pottery. In many tvays the Nascan pottery is superior to 
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that of any other prehistoric American race:, and is so chafacieristic 
and so unique that anjtjne may rccogn™ it at a glance. Largely 
k is in soft reds;, white, huff, brown^ and bbcfc beautifully modeled 
and with a ^dny semi^Josay sUpglaze, It b in the thin delicate 
nature of dm ceramic ware, the perfect firing and the truly artistic 
and beautiful polychrome decorations that the Nasca pottery excels 
all other Peruvian types. In addition to the conventional plates, 
bowts^ cups, jars, and pots there are horns and trumpets, Panpipes, 
belU, whisdes, and flutes, as well as many vessels in the forms of 
fruits, vegetables, anima! and human figures, all highly decorated 
with artistic designs in which birds^ flowers, fruits, and human 
figures predominate. 

To the mummy miner the pottery alone would be ample re^sutd 
buE the real treasures are the mummies. Now^here else in all Peru 
are there mummies like those of the Nascans* Not only are the 
bodies most perfectly preserved, but the wTappings and coverings 
are rich, ekforate and gorgeous* OrdiniirLly the Penirian mummy 
h doubled up with the chin citing on the knees, is covered with 
a poncho or Dlanket and together with a few personal belongings, 
ornaments, weapons and food is wrapped m coarse sacking and 
quilted coEton and finally encased in a coarsely netted container of 
rope. 

Very often tbete h a mask of wood, copper, silver or even gold 
covering the face and sometimes diere will be a feather mown or 
other form of headdress still in place. But the Nasca mummies are 
of a very diffcicni type. Not only are they interred with die finest 
pottery, the richest garments and the most prized weapons and 
Qfnaments, but in addition they are wTapped, bundled, decorated 
and disguised until they bear no outward resemblance to human 
bodies. The entire mummy, head and aU, is then wrapped and 
roped inio a bulky bundle on top of which there is an ardfida] 
head with hair sewn in place and vrith a mask of silver, gold or 
wood, painted, carved or chased to represent the face of the de¬ 
ceased, Topping all is a g|orgpous crown of feathers usually with a 
fillet of silver or gold. The bundle is robed in the finest textiles and 
feather work and is draped tvith necklaces and covered with oma- 
ments, doth, doU-Ukc imageSp scores of tvoven pouches and bags, 
omaitiencal pins and gew-gaws. 

Unvmpping one of these mummies is a most fascinating job. 
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One never know-s what magnificent and amaiiing contents umy be 
re^^eated. Alw'ays there are die u^onderful textifes. for the Nascans 
were most expert weavers and there aie many examples finer than 
any made by machinery today, but all woven on cnide hand looms. 
Much of the doth is plain ^veaving but the g^ter portion ^ tap- 
estiy in which the most elaborate and intricate designs in many 
colors are brought out by a sort of embroidery upon a wwen base. 

Very oftenp too, one may come upon lobes of the amazing 
feather clodi made by sewing tbousanos upon thousands of smaib 
bright colored feathers on a wwen background to form intricate 
designs in contrasting colors and used for beltSp headbands, gar¬ 
ments and even large ponchos and blankets. And not infrequetidy 
the mummy bundles contain beautiFiiliy wTought omanients and 
utensils of silver and gold. Taken all in all when die mummy miner 
opens a Nasca tomb he really strikes pay dirt. 

Unfortunately the native hikiguefos have found opening and rob¬ 
bing Nascan graves so lucrative that thousands have looted 
and today it is not at all an easy matter to locate a Nasca tomb that 
is stLQ intact. 

To the archaeoiogist the Nasca culture is of intense interest for 
sve know little regarding the Nascans, About all wc do know is 
that they occupied a vast area of rountry near Pisco and lea in cen¬ 
tral Peru^ an area tliat is now barren desert but in their days \ves 
irrigated and intensely cultivated and was probably fertile and 
co^-ered \«th tropical verdure, that they dwelt in adobe houses, 
that they seldom w-orked stone and never erected stone idols or 
imagesp that they Avere highly cultured, widi a knowledge of engi¬ 
neering and astronomy and mac they w^ere among the most expert 
and skilled weavers and potters of all American races. Some ^j'p 
someone mining for mummies in the Nascan area may find the 
key that will solve the puzdc of these ancient poopk- 
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Throughout Peru, and over the border in Bolivia; hidden 
in tisn^-Andean junele$» perched on mouniain side$» on plains and 
desem and in fertife valleysp are the countless ruins of vilk^ 
dries, forts, palaces^ and temples of lonj^forgotien andent Peruvian 
dviliza lions. 

Many never have been explored or examined by archaeo!odsts> 
others have been Investigated and partially excavated and have 
yielded an enormous numbet of artifacts of mesdmable scientific 
valucp yet have failed to $olve the mystery of their origins. When 
these ancient dries were built, who built them, why they were 
abandoned and deserted, no one knowsp perhaps no one ever will 
know. 

The amazing dtadel of Machu Picchu has been publicized as 
one of these dties of mystery ever since it was first made known 
to the outside world by Hiram Bingham in 1912* But in reality 
there is no mystery about Machii Picchu^ The Spanish conquerors 
knew of it, but it was so temotCp so difficult of access that* as far 
as knowTip they never visited it The Incans also knew it and at the 
end of the Manco revolt ihe defeated Inca and his folloivers took 
refuge in Machu PiccKu and occupied the ancient city for a num¬ 
ber of years. 

Long before thenp however, Machu Piochu had been abandoned, 
partiV because of the frequent and disastrous raids by the savage 
head hunting tribes of the surrounding jungles and partly h^ 
cause of the scarcity of arable land capable of producing sulfideni 
food to supply die inhahitants. 

In many respects Machu Picchu b probably the most remark' 
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able city in all i^Vinerka. A city unique in its siruaudn, k builc 
upon a narrow spur or shelf in the depths of the Andes, with a 
sheer peat rising for thousands of feet on the one side and a preci¬ 
pice dropping a thousand feet or more on the other side and 
accessible orny by a narrow path alone the top of a ridge. In many 
placies the walls and structures actually ovcrl^g the cliff and ap¬ 
pear as if about to fall into the abyss below. EverjTvhere, crowd^ 
upon the little plateaup are v^\h, houses, places, temples, gcan- 
aries and other structures, seemingly placed hit or miss uithout 
orckr or plan and with nanow 3 treet% often carried by stone step 
up the slop. Everywhere also, ate combinations of Incan and pre* 
Incan stone work. Walls of polygonal pir^lncan lype stones may be 
topped by the equally t3q3ica] Incan stone work. Incan type %valb 
ivith Incan type doors and niches join waits of pre-Iucan type^ 
and there are many structures that are neither die one nor the 
other, that are unlike any others in Peru* Although a deal of ex- 
cavatoiy work has been carried on first and last, no huiman rcmaifis 
and few artifacts of unknown or undetenuined cultures have been 
Found, Largely they are Incan, a great many being late Incan, 
probably buri^ at the time Manco occupied die dtyj while some 
aie of the more andent pre-Incan type. 

How long the strange mountain city has been in existence no 
one knows. It unquestionably aniedates the Inca regime. In all 
pit^bihty the Incans found it abandoned, took possession^ repaired 
and added to it, and erected the majority of the structures (hat are 
ruins today. Undoubtedly it w'as used more as an oudying border 
fortress than as a residential city, as a pmtection against savage 
raiders, but there is no record, no knowledge of when it was de¬ 
serted and left to the dements and the jungle growth that effec¬ 
tually concealed it for centuries. 

Today the Peruvian government has deared away the trees, 
creepers and brush and it may be visited in comparative ease by 
motor cars operating on a railway line^ but it is a hard stiff dimb 
up the steep dope to the mins on the uaiTCFw shelf midway bel^een 
the valley and the douds. 

Unquestionably there are other ancient cities still hidden in 
the jungle-covered mountains bounding the valley of the Uruhamba 
River. In fact during the past few years some of these have been 
found, the vegetation has been cleared atvay and the ruins exposed 
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to but none so far diseoveretl can oampaic witli Ollanmy as 
far as ^remarkable monQlSthic stone work and arcKitectiiial beau^ 
and engineering feats are concerned. As 1 already have mentioned^ 
the gigantic stones of which much of the foitress is composed were 
transported for many miles across country and over two l^ge 
livers. Even with an army of ant-like men haiding and straining, 
kvith huge rollers beneath the stones, it would have required a very 
long time and an amazing knowledge of engmeering to have 
brought even one of the immense blocks of g;ranite to the fortress* 
citj% and there are hundreds of them. Also it must have been a 
herculean undertaking to have lifted the monoliths to the summit 
of the terraced hiU and to the tops of the high walls. Many 
many lifetimes, even centuries must have ]^n devoted to building 
the city which, like ^'lacchu Pichu and other great Andean citi'^p 
was abandoned centuries before the coming or Manko-Kapak the 
first Inca, 

At Vim Kocha, also, there are lemarkable mins, promment 
among them the great stone viaduct that carried water from me 
mountain reservoirs to Cuzco and other towns. More rematkable yet 
and cme of the unsolved mysteries of ancient Peru are the great 
sunken, circular auditoria or stadia not far from Cuzco, Here in 
the valley, ate sev^eral enormous circular arenas, strikingly like our 
modem football and basebaU stadia. They are paved wth stone 
and provided with tiers of stone benches capble of seating several 
thousand people. 

No one Lnotvs theif purpose or use. They may have been true 
stadia where ganicSt dramas, athletic events or perforaianccs of 
some sort were held or they may heve been pre-hisioric senate 
chambers Or fomn^s, it is all guess work and one guess is as good as 
another. 

Another puzzle sdU unsolved arc the chulpas. These are stone 
towers about thirty feet high by ten or ntoie feet m widths usually 
cylindrical hut sometimes square, standing Far from to^vns or other 
buildings and usually on hilltops or near water although somerimes 
in valleys. They are tsyti stories in height, usually with two rooms^, 
one abmne the other, but with no stairw^ap or connections betAveen 
them, llae lower chamber is provided with a low narrow diwrway 
hut there are no windoAvs. As in some of these chulpas human re¬ 
mains have been found it lias been suggested that they are tombs. 
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but tbe fact that huinan skeletons ate buried tn oniy a few rather 
does away with this tbeoty- Anotbet guess is that they wcte stores 
bouses or granaries but in that case how could the grain ot other 
sufetances have been placed in or taken fram the upper chamber? 
Ifp as some surmlsCfc they were signal cowers or watch toweis* bow 
did the men on watch reach the summits of the structures when 
there are no openings in the stone-covered tops? 

Recently an entirely new th&xy has been advanced by Mrs, Ver- 
rlU, who has made a very deep and exhaustive study of ancient 
Asiatic ciMlizations. In certain parts of the Old Worlds in the Indus 
River Valley, in Algeria and in Tibet, there are stone or mud brick 
towers almost identical with the cKuJpas that are known in India 
as sitipos and in Algeria as cfic?iichns- These were, ^and still are, in 
Tibet) the abodes of religious hermits who have passed years or at 
times thdr lives within than- 

It would seem highly probable that the Peruvian chulpas may 
have been used in the same way* This also would explain why 
human remains are sometimes found within them, for being tn 
remote spots and seldom nsited by outsiders, the hermit occupant 
of a tower might die and leave his bones within the celh At aU 
events it is the most reasonable theory yet advanced to explain the 
chulpas and fits all the conditions. It is also stgoificant that chon- 
cbos, one of the names for the Old World towers is strikingly Uke 
cJnJpoSi the Incan name of the towers in Peru. 

To enurtierate all the forgotten cities and ruins in Peru of whose 
history we know nothing, would require far more space than a 
single chapter or several chapters. But of tliem all none is as 
puling., as intriguing or as remarkable as Tiahuanaco just 
over the border in Bolivia, a fev%^ miles from the shores of Lake 
Titicaca, and nearly fifteen thousand feet above the sea. Here on 
the very roof of the continent, in a barrenj bleak and dreary land, 
are the remains of the most mysterious and probably the oldest 
known city in the New World; a once mapificent city of a highly 
civilized people whose origin, history and fall ate unsolved mjfS- 
teries, whose engineering feats seem almost superhuman, whose 
stonework has no counterpart in the New World and who had 
vanished from the fece of the earth centuries before the timing of 
the first Inca. It is as though the entire dvilization, the entire pre¬ 
historic race, had brai restricted to the area about Tiahuanaco; as 
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to view, but none so fat discovered can coramie ^vith Ollantay as 
far as remarkable monolJtiiic stone ^vork and archilectoral beauty 
and engineering feats att concerned. As 1 already have mentioned, 
the gigantic: stones of whidt much of the fortress is composed were 
transported for many miles across coufitiy and over two l:^e 
rivers. Even v^th an army of ant-hke men hatiling and straminj^ 
with huge rollers beneath the stones, it would have required a very 
long rime and an amazing knowled^ of engineering to have 
brought even one of the immense blocts of granite to the fortress^ 
city^ and there are hundreds of them. Also it must have been a 
herculean undertaking to have lifted the monoUtbs 10 the summit 
of the terraced hill and to the tops of the high walls. Many years, 
many lifetimes^ even centuries must have be^ devoted to building 
the city whicK^ like Macchu Pichu and other great Andean dries, 
was abandoned centuries before the coming of Manko-Kapak the 
first Incan 

At Vim Kocha, ako^ theie are remarkable tuins^ prominent 
among ihimi the great stone viaduct that carried water from the 
mouniam mservoits to Cuzco and ndiet towns. More remarkable yet 
and one of the unsolved mysteries of ancient Peru are the great 
sunken, circular auditoria or stadia not far from Cuzco. Here in 
the valley^ are several enormous circular aienaSp strikingly like our 
modem football and baseball stadia. They are paved with stone 
and provided with tiers of stone benches capable of siting several 
thousand people^ 

No one knoivs their purpose or use. They may have been true 
stadia where games, dramas, athletic events or performancfis of 
some son wert held or they may have been pre-historic senate 
chambers or fenuns. It is all guess work and one guess is as good as 
another. 

Another puzzle still unsolved are the cliulpas. These are stone 
towers about thirty feet high by ten or more feet in vvidth^ usually 
cylindrical but somerimes sq^uare, standing far from towns or otber 
buildings and usually on hilltops or near water although sometimes 
in ^-alleys. They are two stories in height, usually with two rooms, 
one above the other, but with no stainvays or connections bcrtveen 
them. Tlie lower chamber is provided with a low narrow doorway 
but there are no windows. As in some of these chulpas human re- 
mains have been found it has been suggested that they are tombs, 
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but the fact dial htimaii skeletons afe buried in only a few rather 
docs away with this theory. Another guess is that they were store¬ 
houses or gninaries but in that case how could the grain ijr other 
substances have been placed in or taken from the upper chamber? 
Ifj as some surmise^ they tveie signal towers or watc^ towciSi how 
did the fnen on watch reach the summits of the structures when 
there are no openings in the sEone^:oveted tops? 

Recently an entimy new theory has been ativanced by Mrs^ Ver- 
rilL vvho has made a very deep and exhaustive study of ancient 
Asiatic dvili: 2 ations. In certain pans of the Old Wtarld^ in the Indus 
River Valley, in Algeria and in Tibet, there are stone or mud brick 
towers almost identical tvith the cbulps that are know^n in India 
as and in Algeria as chovchos. TTiese were, (^and still are, in 

Tibet) the abodes of religious hermits who have passed years or at 
times their lives within them. 

It would seem highly probable that the Penivian chulpas may 
have been used in the same way. This also would e?cplain why 
human remains are sometimes found iivitbin theni;, for being in 
remote spots and seldom visited by outsiders, the hermit occupant 
of a toiiver might die and leave his bones within the celh At all 
evenfe it is the most reasonable theory yet advanced to explain the 
chulpas and fits all the conditions. It is also significant that chat*' 
one of the names for the Old World cowers is strikingly like 
cfuilpi^r, the Incan name of the tcnveis in Peru. 

To enumemte all die fotgotien cities and ruins in Peru of whose 
history we know nothing, would require far more space than a 
single chapter or several chapters. But of them all none is as 
puzzling, as intriguing or as remarkable as Tiahuanaco just 
over the border in Bolivia, a few miles from the shores of Lake 
Titicaca, and nearly fifteen thousand feet above the sm. Here cm 
the very roof of the conrinentp in a barren, bleak and dreary land, 
are die lemains of the most mysterious and probably the oldest 
known city in the New Worlds a once magnificeiit city of a highly 
civilized people whose origin^ history and fall are unsolved mys¬ 
teries, vvnosc engineering foals seem almost superhuman, tvhose 
stonework has no counterpart in the New World and who bad 
vanished from the face of the earth centuries before the cemmg of 
the first Inca, It is as though the entire dvilizaiiorir the entire pre¬ 
historic race, had been restricted to tlic aim about Tiahuanaco^ as 
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if the people anJ their civilization had descended upon the spot 
from another vjotli and^ as mysieriously as they had arrived, had 
retumed to whence they came * 

AJ though we have al^Jutely no certain knowledge r^arding 
them, vet the inSuenoe of their arts and their religion extended 
througfiout Peru, Bolivia and from the Andean region to the shores 
of the Pacific. 


Fig SO. Grotind plan of Tiahumtma 


Despite the fact that Tiahuanaco has been exposed 
ments for couniless centuries; although the Int^n per 
CoUas, the Spaniards^ the BolivianSp the tourists, the 
ers, the scientists and the railway huiiders have done evcjymmg 
within their power to destroy^ desecrate and obliterate the work of 
the Tiahuanacans; and although the most remarkable and price¬ 
less antiquities have been carried away or broken to bits; yet much 
of the city^s immense temples, its stupendous buildings and its 
amazing monoliths still lemam. Fortunately those portions of Tia¬ 
huanaco which have defied time and man are the portions that 


* Tioktuawo ui the Incan kngiiage msms, *‘Thft Pbi^ tif the De&d" m 
PliHs of TW UTto W«t- 
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Speak most eloquently of the high diiilizatjon and the seemingly 
impossible feats of the vanished race who dwelt and worshiped 
there.^ 

The ruins aie scattered over an area of se\^eral square miles and 
are bisected hy the Guajrqui-La Paz Hailey. In fact the greatest 
destruction of the mins was done hy tlie railway. Hundreds of tons 
of the finest and best preserved stoncvMijrk and immense idols hav¬ 
ing been broken up and used for ballast But long before the ad¬ 
vent of the railway Tiahuanaco had suffered at tire hands of 
innumerable vandals. The andent Spanish church in the nearby 
village of Tiahuanaco is built entirely of stones from the ruins of 
the city, and in front of the church are t\wo huge stone idols broken 
m half to reduce them to movable size. 

The greater portiou of the Indians homes in the village have 
door frames, [intels, steps and other portions made from beautifully 
sculptured stones taken from the ruins^ and wherever the streets are 
pav^ the pavements are made from cut stones of the ancient city. 
Outside the dllage, ei-erywhere, the farmers have utilized every hit 
of stonework they could carry to build the walls endosing their 
fields. Even those portions of the mins that have been left in place 
have been scarred, chipped, and defaced by riSe bullets when they 
served as targets of the Bolivian soldiers,*^ 

The ruins are now twelve miles from Lake Titicaca but there is 
no quesdori that m tlie davs when the city was built it stood on or 
very near die shores of the lake, for traces of a dock or mole are 
to be seen just north of die principal ruins. Moreover, the city was 
once cornpletely encircled by a wide moat filled with water from 
the lake. 

Although the city originally covered a vast area and w^as probably 
continuous over that area, the ruins are now more or less separated 
and may roughly be divided into three sections knmvn as the Aiui- 
pana or ''Hill of tlie Sacrifices," the Kiilasas^n or 'Temple of the 
Sun/' and the Tioicu-Pwttctt or "Place of Ten Doors/' in addition 

■ The Lacans bad ao knowledge ol wto the Tiahatin^ir^ns w«c. According 
tp Ainutt tradidoos the dty wr$ tmik by stmngos wha came From icross the 
ULe lod called elicmscJrci the Steiie FeoplE^ 

** Some years agp the BoJiviaii Coi^nuneiit pocwl kws pitrcectiiig the mitts. 
GrcAE Qumhcfi of die best and tnost unpcft^itt objects;, mduding gj^ndc 

SKUre idols, have been lemcfVcd m t£ke open air Musco de ai La Fax. 
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to sevei^l mialter groups^ isolaited buildings and namerqus rnonu- 
mcnts and idols. 

Most conspJcudiis of all is the Akapana:, an ifnmense truncated 
pyrainidal hiU one hundred and seventy feet m height and measur¬ 
ing four hundred and ninerj'-six hy sue hundred and fifty feet at 
the base and with each side almost mathematically in line with the 
Tespeedve cardind points of the compos. Originally die entire sur¬ 
face vs'as faced ivith huge rectangular stone bloclus and smaller 
stones, but the greater part of these has been carried away by the 
railway workers and the natives. 

An immense stone stairway once 1^ to the summit but only a 
few of the steps of enormous stones now remain. The greater part 
of the top of the man-made bill b occupied by a huge ardficial 
bke provided vinth beautifully cut and fit^ and most scientifically 
designed o\Trflow conduits. Although the crriginal purpose of the 
Akapana is not definitely known, yet there seems little doubt that 
it served the combined purposes of a place of worship and a gigan¬ 
tic baptismal font very similar in its d^gn to such fonts on artificial 
hills in the Near £ast and known to the Sumerians as Apa$its or 
E-Ahzus. 

One thousand feet from the nonhciTi base of the Akapana is 
the Kidososiiyu or ''Temple of the Sun^” Here the earth has been 
fonricd into an immense lecmngular tm^ace about ten feet above 
the surrounding pbin and measuring about five hundred by four 
hundred feet square. Leading from the plain to die terrace that 
originally was paved with stone tiles, is a staimay Banked by enor¬ 
mous stone columns. Each of the steps consists of an immense 
stone sbb ten feet in width and twenty feet in length and weigh¬ 
ing forty Of fifty tons* 

Along the four sides of the area are gtest stone columns fifteen 
to tw'enty feet in height and spaced sixteen to twenty feet apart. 
At the time when the city was occupied these columns were topped 
by stone lintels to form an enclosing colonnade^ for notches and cut 
mortises in which these were set are stiil visible on many of the 
columns that, through the ages, have been badly eroded by the 
elements and the desert sand blown by the frequent gales prevalent 
in this area. 

Originally the great oolumn-enclosed terrace contained innumer¬ 
able idoLsr images and other objects^ for their scattered remnants 
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aie everywhete as aie stone taMes or altais and fragments of Kichly 
decora pottery. Despite the wanton destmction and vandalisin 
tliat has taken place the most interesting and unposing, as weU as 
most remarkable, feature of the tetnpk still remains almost intact. 

Tliis is the so-called Gateway of me Sun at the western end of 
die terrace, the largest known example of single stone cutting 
in the world. It is hewn from a single Slock of fine gtamed exceed¬ 
ingly bard andesite thirteen feet and five inches in length, se%^en 
feet and two inches in height and nearly two feet in thickness and 
is pierced by a doortvay four feet and six inches by two feet and 
nine inches cut through the center. 

The western surface of the upper portion is decorated with low 
bas-relief designs of severe geometrical form and with four rec¬ 
tangular niches perhaps designed to hold small images or objects 
of gold or silver, mn in the upper portion and two in the lower, on 
each side of the opening. On the opposite side the surface is cov¬ 
ered with beautifully sculptured symbolic figures in low relief and 
has tw^o deep niches, one on each side of the doorway. Tire sculp 
tured figures are arranged in a series of equal sized squares 
suTToundhig a much larger central figure rejpresentrng a deity sup 
poscdlv the sun god and in either hand he holds a scepter or cere- 
mofiial staff. The cays about the head of this figure terminate in 
mLniature jaguars* heads. Flanking this deity are the fortyneight 
squares, twenty-four on each sidc^ arranged in three cows of eight 
figures each. All face the god as if running toward him, and each 
carries a small scepter or staff. The upper and lower rmvs are semi- 
human figures with wings and crowns and are idendcal in every 
respect, while the figures in the central row are repeddons of the 
others aside from the faa that tliey have the heads of condors. 
Bclmv all these is a line of sixteen carvings consisting of n^'elve 
human heads in flat reHef Hanked by two condor heads. No one 
hitherto has been able satisfactorily to explain or interpret thk re¬ 
markable sculpture which unquesdonably was of g^t ceremonial 
or symboUcai significance. According to ancient Peruvian mythol¬ 
ogy, a giant Cmdor god earned the sun across the heavens each 
day, and he Frequently is rqncserited battling with a jaguar, the gpd 
of night or darkness, thus symbolizing the eternal conflict between 
night and day. Perhaps the sculptures upon the Gateway of the 
Sun represent the various lesser deities paying homage to the su- 
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prcme deity. But the most plausible interpretadon of the figure is 
diat advanced by Professor Arthur Posnansky who dei.'Oted nearly 
50 y^rs to the study of die Tiahoanaco ruins and published a 
nKinuniental volume on the subject. 

He points out that the Kabsasaya, fn addition to being a templet 
was a portion oF a truly amazing astronomical arrangement for de¬ 
termining the solstices and mourns and that the figures on the Gate 
of the Sim are calendrical, the various months being represented 
as running toward the sun god. 

At a considerable distance from the other rums is the Timcu- 
Purtoii or 'Tiace of Ten Doors," the brgest, most remarkable and 
in many respects the most interesting of all At first these 
ruins appear to co\^er the summit of an artificial mound about fifty 
feet in height and two hundred feet square. But ra reahiy the 
'^mound'" consists of ruined masonry, foundation stones and stone 
walb of the enontious magnificent budding which has fallen in 
and been partly covered with debris and drifting sand. Fontnedy 
the Tuncij-Puncu was known as the "Pabce of the Incas'* but it 
antedares the Incans by many hundreds of years^ alihough at one 
drae the abandoned city was occupied by the Incans for a short 
period. 

The true purpose of the vast structure is not definitely know^i. 
It may have been a le^ palace or ^rhaps a sort of forum or a 
tribunal of justice, or just as probably a temple, or it may have 
served all of these purposes. Today it is such a complete min that 
it IS pracdcally impossible to deiemune its original form. Its 
outstanding features are its stupendous slabs of cut stone, its in¬ 
numerable magnificently scuiptuied comioeSn calurrms, blocl^ and 
lintels and its titanic stone steps. Only those portions far too hea^'y 
and massive for transportation remain, foe nearly everything of 
leasonable size has been carried off to be used in building the 
Spanish church and tlie Indians* houses. 

Many of the hu^ stone slabs are of almost mcredible size, the 
largesi measuring mirty^-six by seven feet and weighing from one 
hundred and sei'enty-five to two hundred lons^ while slabs weigh¬ 
ing one hundred tons, fifty tons and less are everywhere. Border¬ 
ing the edges of some of these largest dabs are immense platforms 
hewn from the rock and cut into square^ seat-like forms. Possibly 
these served as thrones or perhaps thrones were placed upon them^ 
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but it is Far more probable that they were desimed to hold siiatues 
or idols. Also, on toe edges of nearly every block and slab there are 
deeply cut grooves in 'T* shape with holes drilled tnro the stone 
at the ends of the deep grooves, in many places where the stones 
lie side by side these mortised recesses are in line and it is at once 
obvious that they w^ete designed to hold metal keys or staples for 
binding the blocks together. In fact numbers of the bronze staples 
have b^ found in the debris while some have been found still in 
place. All however were not bronze for several have been found 
which are of solid silver. From tbeir shape and the hammer marks 
upon them it is evident that the staples were cast or forged in oval 
or squarish section and after being inserted in the grooves were 
hammered in untd the metal spread and became immovably locked 
in the slots. There is no question that the removal of these fasten¬ 
ings caused die colkpse of many of the 

Bronze or rather copper is scaiee in the area and the native 
found a potential copper mine in the abandoned city. Then when 
the Spaniards fountf Tiahuanaco and discovered the silver staples 
they unquestionably wTenched and tore away all that were in 
sight; but the Tuncu-Pimcu was already partially in mins before the 
Spanish conquest and counties numt^S of me metal fastenings 
undoubtedly are sdll buried beneath the massive stones. 

Orig^aUy the Place of the Ten Doors must have been a most 
impressive^ ornate, and b^unfuJ stmeture, for innumerable frag¬ 
ments of sculptured stone are scattered everywhere. In every case 
the designs are formed of straight lines, squares, angles and severe 
but gra^ul geometrical designs. On some the carving is indsed, 
on others it is in relief, while in many insEances the partem is cut 
deeply into the rock; but in e\^ery case there is not the slightest 
Baw m the true, sharply cut mathematical accuracy of the stone 
carving. Every angular edge h as shaq>, smooth and true as if done 
with a plane or some similar instrumentH 

Occasionally a stone bears the s^vasdka design and crosses of 
various fonns are common. Very numerous also, are square or cross¬ 
shaped, deeply cut niches with the interior cut in a number of 
steps^ each a trifle smaller than the other, until at the very bottom 
of the niche the design may be only two or three inches in diameter 
whereas the patietn on the surface of the nxk may measure two 
feet or more across. 
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There are also countless square or rectangular holes evidently 
designed to support the ends of gwat stone beams or lintels, for 
many of these have one or both ends cut to Bt ejsacily into 
oesscs. So extremely accurately cut are these various designs that 
careful measurements with micrometer gauges and other rnodem 
instruments showed that nowhere was there a variation of more 
than one fiftieth of an inch from true while the straight edges of 
the carvings showed no unevenness when a steel rule tvas placed 
upon them. That the Tiahuanacan builders were expert engine^ 
as well as architects is obvious; moTCOverj thej^ did not work by 
guesswork Of rule of diunib, foe piumb-bobsT levuls* and vanous 
measuring iifvices have been found amid the ruins. Yet no one 
has ever as far as is known discovered a single tool or implement 
of any description which could have been employed in cutting the 
juathematically true sharp lines and angles^ the deep siepped-in 
recesses, the mortises and tenons in the hafd rock. 

Almost as puzzling and incompfehensible is how the ai^ient 
people of Tiahuanaco transported the stones that were used in 
their buildings. The neatest quarries are miles arvay and many are 
on islands in the lake or on its farther shores. We know that the 
rock used at the nuns came from these for there axe numerous 
great slabs and blocks at the quarries that axe partially cut away 
with a few that axe roughly squared out and ready to be carried 
to the city. What an enormous amount of man pow'er^ what ini- 
mense rafts must have been required to have carried two hundred 
or even one hundred ton blocks of stone over miles of water an 
across even raofc miles of land! Rollers or similar means must lave 
been used and as rollers i-vould sink into the ^nd and be 
they must have liad tracb of some sort. But the discovery of huge 
stone wheels amid the ruins mav be the answer. One such wheel 
tvas found by Dr, Bennett, as I have previously mentioned, and on 
my first visit to Tiahuanaco I discoveira two more. One was alm^ 
completely buried under the masses of tumbled-down stone at the 
Tuncu-Puncu while the oEhcr was hidden under small rock frag¬ 
ments and sand just outside the ruins. These wheels arc seven f^t 
in diameter, about sbeteen inches in thickness, and have sauate hoi^ 
in the center. They axe cut from the same stone as that of the 
ruined building and the surfaces show the sume type of tool niarks 
and workmanship- 
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IF a rotating axle were fitted to these great wheels^ slabs or 
bloclvs of stone could be trundled across the plain, for the sixteen 
inch tread of the wheels would prevent them ftom smiting into the 
earth or sand. With the extreme scarcity of timber in the viemity 
and with no vvood of sufficient size for constructing large wheels, 
stone would have been the only available matenal, and apparently 
the Tiahuanacans worked stone as easily as ordinary human beings 
w'Ork wood. In the case of stone wheels, howler, a stationary 
^vxjoden axle mth the ^vheels rotating upon It would have been out 
of the question, for the vvood would have been vv'om away in a very 
brief time and the amount of friction w'ould have been Lremen- 
dous. But by using greased ropes or even withes of twisted vines or 
bark as slmgs and with a rotadng axle with squared ends immov¬ 
ably fixed in the wheels, all problems would liave been overcome. 

Such a method of transporting heavy objects is feasible and has 
been used repeatedly in recent times. In fact in my youth I saw 
numbers of Large stone blocks to be used in budding a church 
transported through the city streets by chain $Hxig^ looped over 
iota ting steel axles. 

Astonishing as is the Tiahuanaco stone work and the herculean 
feats that were perfonned by the people, even more amazing is the 
fact that in many w'ays they were quite up-ttKiate and were far 
ahead of European races centuries later, for throughout the ancient 
City there is a tx>mplete subterranean sewerage and drainage sys¬ 
tem of stone conduits and pipes very caref^ty and accurately 
graded to insure the water being carried ofF^ Also there were sluice 
gates to control the water in the encircling moat or canal. And 
finally an immense, lather complicatod but very' accurate astro¬ 
nomical arrangement by which diey dctennincd the solstices, the 
months of their years and other calendrical matters. 

TiahuanacOp faowevert had tlitee distinct eras. The eerliest was 
archaic with rough, crude images and idoU and only fairly well 
sculptured stonework hut with many huge monoliths and buildings 
constructed of massive stones. The second period was a vast im¬ 
provement over the first in the sculptures, stonework, and all other 
respects, while the third and last period reached the amazing per¬ 
fection of stone cutting that we find in the ruins of the Tuncu- 
Puncu, the Gateway of the Sun, the gigantic stone images, and the 
intricate systems of underground sewers. Although the three eras 
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are more or less easily distinguished, yet^ on the other hand^ they 
often merge one into another as though the work of one period 
had been mterrupted only to be resumed at a much bter period. 
But the work done in the third or last period never was finished. 
For some unknown reason the dtv was abandoned before the great- 
est buildings had been completed. Everything w^s halted, all work 
stopiDed and Tiahuanaco was deserted. 

What great catastrophe^ what threat what catadystn caused this 
no one know's. It has been suggested that the area was shaken bv 
terrific earthquakes, that neighboring volcanoes suddenly erupted, 
that climatic changes caused by the melting of the glaciers or other¬ 
wise forced the people to desert their wonderful city- But none of 
these theories seems to fit the conditions as far as can be judged. 
There are no signs of destructive earthquakes ha\'iiig taken place, 
none of the ruins ate covered by volcanic ashes or eruptive mate¬ 
rial and although there unquestionably have been gteat alterations 
in the earths surface, the land either rising or Lake Titicaca sink¬ 
ing. such changes are so gradual as to be unnoticeable- And climatic 
changes that would have followed would scarcely have indaced a 
teeming population to abandon the ancient city, their homes and 
their fields. Even if they w^ere accustomed to a climate far w'armer 
and rainier than that of the area today, such changes would have 
been gradual, ihe people would have adapted themselves and their 
lives to conditions and as the Indiana of the vicinity raise iheir 
crops and graze their llamas there today, the people of Tiahuanaco 
could have done as much, if not far more- Personally I beliei^e that 
Tiahuanaco became untenable because of frequent raids by the 
semi-savage warlike Aimara and Colla Indians Tvho swept down 
upon the city^ destroyed farms and ctopSt sletv the inhabitants and 
raided vGcy much in the manner of some of our o^vn tribes in tire 
early days oF our winning the w^st. Maochu Pichu and other fortress 
cities were abandoned because of the raids of savage w'aniors and 
they were far better equipped and designed to withstand the raiders 
than was Tiahuanaco whose only safeguard was a moaL Moreoveri 
the Incans had weD trainedp well armed soldiers, but as far as we 
can judge by the remains so far found the Tiahuanacans w^ere not 
a militant people and had neither forts nor even servioeahle 
weapons^ 
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Whatev^er tlie oniJi may be the people vanished from the dty 
they had labored so Ion? to build; they must have scattered far and 
mde, mingling with other people, joining other communitiejs, and 
being gradually absorbedr We Icnow that such must have been the 
case for their infJuencep the typical Tiahuanacan figures, designs 
and patterns, the deities and mydiological characters of their race, 
are found almost everpvhere among the remains of nearly ail the 
ancient Peruvian races from Chile to Colombia and from the lower 
foothills of the Andes to die coastal plains of the Pacific slopes. 
As the remains showing this Tiuhuanacan influence are invariably 
far beneath the remains of other races and often are in the very 
lowest strata we may be sure that the Tiahuanaco civilization was 
v^ry ancient, probahly the most ancient in America, How' tmeient 
tt was is still somewhat of a question bu[ scientific investigations 
during recent years have throwm considerable Light upon its an- 
riquir^'. 

In 1926,^ 1930+ and 1940 various astronomers, mathematicians 
and civil engineers have worked at the problem using the ancient 
astronomical device of the Tiahuanaenns as their basis and deter¬ 
mining die amount that the earth s axis has altered since the mono¬ 
liths and gnomons and other devices w^ere erected. Among those 
who have tackled this fascinating problem were Dr. Arnold Kohl- 
shotter, Frederick Becker, Dr. Hans Ludendorf, Prof- Arthur Pos- 
nansky and Dr. Rudolph Muller. 

Using the formula of the International Ephemeris Conference 
adopted at Paris in 1911, Professor Posnansky determined that the 
second em dated back for the mcredible period of 13,000 years. 
Later Doctor Rudolph Muller carried on very extended and careful 
observations and calculations^ using two different formulaS;r find 
stated that his calculations show^ed by one method an age of 9300 
years and an age of 14,600 years by the use of the other equation, 
and that somewhere between the two extremes was the actual rime 
element, so that Professor Posnansky s computation was very nearly 
correct. As a result of his statemeniis Professor Posnan^ky was ridi¬ 
culed, scoffed at and his entire work disciediEed by other scientists 
and archaeologists. It would seem almost uupo^ible^ really beyond 
belief, that over 13,000 years have elapsed since Tiahuanaco was 
built. If it is that old then it is the most ancient city in the entire 
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world, md older than any other remains oF cultui^ man with the 
exception of certain mins in Asia/ 

It may seem strange that trained and famous scientists should 
work on the same problems with the same formulas and produce a 
dme element varying nearly 5000 years. Under the oondidons they 
faced, such an errorp even a far greater errorp might very easily be 
made. The accuracy of the calculadons depended upon the exact 
positions of the monoliths, the marking stones and the position of 
the Gateway of the Stm. Undoubtedly all of these had been ac¬ 
curately placed when hist erected, but time, the elements, earth¬ 
quakes, the gradual elevation or subsidence of the land might well 
have shifted the positions of the stones and a very slight alierarion 
in their positions would, in the completed equation, cause a dif¬ 
ference of thousands of years. Even if we accept the Icnvesi of these 
scientists" Egures (9300 years) it would make Tialiuanaco the old¬ 
est city in the world. 

Some archaeologists now claim that the Chavin culture of the 
northern coast area of Peru antedates that of Tiahuanaco^ although 
artifacts show-ing Tiahuanacan inSuence have been found 
the remains of the Chavin people. 

AlsOp there are valid and historical evidenceSp as will be explained 
in another chapter, indicating that the greater wrtion of Tiahua- 
naco was built about 3000 b,c. which would stiU make it the most 
anci^t city in the Western Hemisphere. 

• The extceftbcly great age oF the ruin^ is praiped by tbc dAcovery of b umiin 
dulls thai bave beta Cdcaplciely losiilized. They are pow in tbe iniueum at La 
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Merely as a lake, Titicaca is something to brag abcut^ 
Not only is it one oF die really big lakes of the world but added to 
this is the fact that it is over two miles above the sea. Moreover, it is 
unique in many respects. Its waters contain hut one species of fish, 
a smelt-like fish Found nowhere else in the world; the only known 
fresh water sea horse, and a pearl-bearing shell found only m these 
^vaters. Its shores are unlike those of any other lake^ and no other 
lake on earth can boast of a view of an unbroken range of snow¬ 
capped mountains nearly one hundred miles in length and nowhere 
less than tw^enty thousand feet in height. Its waters have been navi¬ 
gated by civilized human beings for a longer period than those of 
any other lake in the Americas and beneath its surface lies a treas¬ 
ure so vast no one dares gue^ at its value. Upon its shores was 
built the oldest city in all America if not in the entire world, while 
finally it is the legendary or rather mythological birthplace of 
Manko-Kapak, the first Inca, and his sister-wife Mama-OcUo, the 
founders of the vast Incan Empire of Tiabuantisuyo. 

According to tradition, Manko-Kapak and Mama-OcUo ap¬ 
peared one morning upon the sacred lake and announced to the 
wondering people that they w^re divine “Children of the Sun*^ and 
had been sent by their father the Sun God to lead and d^dUze 
the people, Perhap the legend is best told in the words of the an¬ 
cient Quechua saga: 

Oi^cr the lake the mist lay sofdy white. 

Silence hung over all, no creatiire srirred— 

When From afar the splash of paddles came. 

And as the rising sun broke through the mist— 

A balsa Boated on the lake's calm breast. 
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Straight Frtmi the Hazning sim it glided cmi^rdp 

Until it grated on the roeky shoEiCt 

When from it stepped a man and woman— 

Beings lilce gcjcls, in gorgeous robes arrayed- 
Thus from the sacred Lake of Titicaca- 
Born of the Sun God came the holy pair^ 

MakOp Brst Inca of Tlhuandstivo 
With Mama-Oclloj sister-wife so fair. 

It is a ver)' beautifulp a very poetical and a very' romantic legend^ 
but in all probability only an aUegory and nothing more- How^ever^ 
it is not at all improbable that it was founded on actual fact^ for 
there is every reason to believe that the first Inca and his con^rt 
came from acro(Ss the lake frora the east^ and if so it is logical that 
they should have declared they came "'from the sunrise/" a state¬ 
ment that u'ouid easily and quite naturally and consistently be in¬ 
terpreted by the aborigines as being ''bom of the sun/' 

There is no question that the driest traces of Incan occupancy 
are those about die shores of Lake Tiricacap especially on the Island 
of the Sun and Island rf the Moon, which would seem to bear out 
the legend of the place of arrival of Manko-fCapak. Whatever the 
truth may be, it is certain that Manko-Kapak was the first of the 
Inca lulerSp but there is a tremendous gap to be filled in the history 
of the Incas before him and in the Inca genealogy. 

All researches seem to indicate that Manko and his wife came 
from the district of Sapalla or Kosak about fifty miies from CuTCo 
and that they were of the Panaka family or dan- 

just what took place after the arrival of Manko Kapak is uncer¬ 
tain» for traditions vary greatly, TTie most common is that Manko^ 
his wife and a small army of followers journeyed to where Cuzco 
now stands and drove his golden staff into the earth and so founded 
the city. Another legend has it that he found Cuzco inhabited and 
to impress and win over the people the Inca covered himself with 
gold and stood in a shaft of sunlight so that he appeared to glow like 
the sun itself. 

Probably there is as little truth in the one as in the other. Be¬ 
yond any doubt this first Inca Found Cuzco an inhabited city with 
many of the huge walls and splendid buJldiags that are still stand¬ 
ing today, for despite the claims of some aicbaeologistSt there is 
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abimdani and incontrovertible evidence to prove tlint for many 
centuries before the amval of Manko-Kapak the Andean region 
had been occupied by a highly dviliacd race. 

We know that this must have been the case, not only from the 
ruins and remains of their work, but because it manifestly would 
have been impossible to have accomplished such feats of construe' 
don and engineering in the short space of rime that elapsed be¬ 
tween the arrival of Manko-Kapak and the Spanish conou^. There 
had been only welve Incas between the rime of Manktjs appear¬ 
ance on the scene and the death of Atahualpa, or actually eleven, 
for Inca Yupanqui and Pachak-Cutik were twins and nded to¬ 
gether, and assuming that each Inca reigned for fifty years—which 
is highly improbable and incredible—the dynasty could not have 
existed for even 600 years prior to the arrival of the Spaniards, 
There is no question about this for the genealogy of the Incas, sub¬ 
sequent to the arrival of Manko-Kapak, is well known and defi¬ 
nitely established as follows: 



INCA^S TITLE 

ACTUAL name 

TfAME EMPSESS 

1. 

Manko-Kapak 

Panaka-Chlma 

Mama-Odlo 


Inca 



z 

Sinchl-Rocia Inca 

Panaka-Rattfsc 

Mama-Kora 

i Ltoque-Yupanqui 

Panaka-Hahuafe 

Mama-Cbahua 


Inca 



4. 

Mayta-Kapak Inca Panaka-Uska-Mayta 

Mama-Ciika 

5- Kapalc-Yupanqui 

Panaka-Aptjfc-Mayta 

Msma-Kciri-Illpy 


inca 



6. 

Inca Boka Inca 

Panaka^Willka-Quiraii 

Mama-Mikay 

7. 

Yalmar-Hiiakak 

Panaka-Auisk 

Mama^^hikya 


Inca 



8. Wiia-Koclia Inca 

Panaka-Soltsofc 

Mama-Runtu-Kayan 

9. 

Pacha-Kuetk Inca 

Panaka-Hanm Inaka 

Mama-Ipa-Huarku 

10 . 

Tijpak-Yupanc]ui 

Panaka-Kapak-Tupa 

Mama-Anak- Hyaiku 


Inca 



11. 

Huayna-i^pak 

Panaka-Huaykai 

Mama-Cliiinpu-Ocilo 


Inca 



12. Cusi-Huascar 

Panaka-Huayak 

^^aJIla^Pahua■^!)cIlo 


Inca 



13. Atahualpa InCA 

Fanaka-Karyashwa 

MAma-Chiiqul-Llan tu 
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LIndouHtedly the first Inca found the country in a more or less 
chaode condiiion. The ancient civilization had deteriorated and 
was in a state of de^aderice* There w'as no unity p ito coordination 
among the people of the many cities and communities and afthough 
all were of the same race there were various dans arid tribes and 
these were in a state of constant fricdon and warfare^ Neither w^ere 
there definite laws; human sactifioes weie hcld^ v^ast areas of land 
were neglected and every community had its owTt ruler* 

Starting at Cuzco as their headouarters, the first Incas developed 
the nucleus of a new form of civilization. They promulgated laws, 
instructed the people in new arts and industries, introduced a new 
religion and invented a new language for universal use. They 
united many diverse tribes and when peaceful methods failed they 
conquered and subjugated tribes and communities until finally 
the entire country was united to form one great empire. 

The fact that the people firmly believed that the Incas were 
divine, the ''sons of the sun/‘ that thcj' had appeared fi™ no¬ 
where and were therefore regarded as sacred^ made the Incas' under^ 
taking far easier than it would have been othenvise. Also, there is 
no question that they w^ere of a different and in some ways more 
intelligent race. According to all Spanish accounts and to tradition, 
they were fair-skinned^ tall, with finely cut features and large 
strongly aquiline noses and had red or bro’^vn h^ir. Whether or 
not mis red hair was natural or ardficial is not known, hut the 
people believed that it was because they were Children of the 
Sun and their red hair was a mark to set them apart from aU 
others. 

We must accept the theary of their alien race or else believe 
they w'ere inspired and actually possessed some of the divine at¬ 
tributes accredited them in the legendary lore of the people, for 
there are no signs indicating a slow and gradual development or 
evolution of a new culture following the Incans* arrival on the 
scene. Rather it was marked by an abrupt and revolutionary order 
of things, exactly as if the lawSp customSn arts, religion, sciences^ 
industries, and soda! organization of the netv regime had been 
brought, ready made and fully developed, from another land—as 
w^s doubtless the case. 

Very rapidly the empire was extended. Cuzco became a great 
populous dty. Preeminently agriculturisls, the Incas brought md' 
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lions of acres of arid land under cultivation by constructing vast 
iirigarion systems. TTiey developed new and better varieties of the 
native vegetables; they' encouraged arts and industries that \rere 
being ne&ecied, they repaired the prc'lncan roads, the buildings, 
tvalls, and temples, and erected new ones. To use a modem slang 
expression they were 'live wues in every sense of the w'Ord- But 
they were hrsi, last, and all the rime devotees of efficiency' and 
prone to sacrifice an for the sake of utility. Where the pre-Incans 
had hewn, carved, and fitted gigantic stones with tvhich to build, 
the Incans used smaller, easily handled, more or less roughly 
squared blocks and often employed cement or mortar to bind them 
together. 

Their pottery was inferior in its beauty and an to diat of tbeir 
predecessore but they introduced very superior weapons, and their 
textiles and metal work were of a very superior quality. Unques¬ 
tionably these and other industries and arts were not truly Incan 
hut were carried out by the descendants of the pre*Incans tvKose 
handiuTjrks were fostered, cncouia^d and preserved by the Incas. 
£ven today each community has its own arts and industries and 
anyone familiar with them can at once recognize and identify' the 
source of a textile, piece of pottery' or car\'ing or almost any-thing 
made by the Indians. 

Although the Incans availed themselves of the arts, industries, 
and products of the pte-lncans, yet there was practically nothing 
in common with the civilization of these earlier people and that 
of the Incas, any more than our otvn civilization has any direct 
connection with that of the Chinese or the Mayas even if we do 
borrow and use Mayan and Chinese motifs and arts for many pui- 
poses. 

Also, the several Incas, like anyone else, varied greatly in char¬ 
acters, interests, temperaments and other matters. Some were 
patrons of the arts and industries, others were ^cefuHy inclined, 
some were organizers, others philosophers while some were boro 
conquerors and soldiers. Among these was Yupanqui-lnca who 
conquered and subdued the Chimus and brought all the central 
plains communities from Chan Chan to Nasca under control of 
the Empire, but it w'as not until the accession of Huayna-Kapak 
that the Incans reached tlieir zenith of power and their country 
attained its greatest extent and wealth. Huayna-Kapak was an am- 
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hitious^ indomitable empire-builder,^ a soldier, a statesman, and a 
conqueror who may well be liltCned to JlJIus Caesar or Napoleon* 
He dreamed of extending Incan dominion to include all of his 
known and under bis reign die boundaries of the empire 

were pushed forw^d for thousands of miles in every direction, 
Soutbtvard the irresistible triumphant armies of the Inca swept on 
to Central Chile, Eastward they penetrated the tropical j\tontana 
jungles beyond the Ande5> and they s^vept northward through what 
is now Er^dor, subjugating everv' race and tribe they met until 
the powerful kingdom of Quito was conquered and the daughter 
of the dethroned monarch wtss espoused by die victorious Inca, 

Huayna-Kapak, however, was not a ruthless destroyer. He did 
not lay w-aste the areas he conquered^ he did not wipe out peaceful 
communities or bum and ravage. His one dominating idea was to 
weld the many tribes and communities into an Incan entity, More- 
over^ in addition to his offensive campaigns and bis conquests^ he 
conceived and carried out immense public works and improveraen^j 
and accumulated a food reserve sufficient to support the entire popu¬ 
lation for over two years in case of w-ar or famine. The great Incan 
road was put in perfect condicion, bridges were renewed and side 
roads constructerh yet by die irony of Fate his lifetime efforts to 
bring unitypeace, and prosperity to the people resulted in the 
disruption and destruction of the empire wben hostiUties broke out 
between Atabualpa and Huascar and Atahualpa met his deatli 
at the hands of Pizarro. 

As mention^ in a preceding chapter, the Incas very wisely did 
not attempt to regulate or control the religions of their subjects. 
Sun worshipers themselves and regarding Inti the sun as the vbual 
imanifestation of a Supreme Being known as Pachu-lCamak, yet 
they permitted other races to worship their owm gods in their own 
way in their own temples. 

The great majority of these people worshiped a Supreme Con¬ 
dor God or Ktiiimr Tik$i whose representadve w^as a divine human 
being called Wira Kocha, Although they were doubtless ignorant 
of the fact the two religions were merely variations of a much more 
andent faith, 

TTie pre-Incan supreme deity or Creator is almost invariably rep¬ 
resented as a puma or jaguar more or less humanized and usually 
surrounded by various symbols of divine power such as jaguars. 
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condors^ Eshes and snakes^ the fi£$t three bemg symbolic of the 
god s dominion over air, earth and the sea while me serpents are 
symbolic of the sim^$ rays and indicate the deity's dominion over 
heaven. In a great naany cases, also* the face of Knntur Tiltst is 
within a circle of rays representing tlie sun- Wira Kocha on the 
other hand is represented as a benign bearded human being be¬ 
lieved to have heen endowed with supernatural or divine power as 
a representative of the supreme deity. To symboltKe this union 
Kuntur Tiksi is usually repmsenied with a beard. 

The Incans San god was Iselieved to be a being who suf¬ 
fered and died at each sobr eclipse but was reborn each time and 
V/3S subject to a supreme divinity, the Creator of the Universe or 
Pacha-IQinutk whose abode was or heaven^ wlide an 

e\nl deity known as Suf i^ was believed to reside in Hafit-PaeJuafe 
or hell. Although the names of the deities differed in the two 
religions, yet their attribuEes were very much the same and the 
Inca s sun-god Inrij is usually represented either as a sun-disk with 
a jaguar s head or as a human-faced sun-disk with jaguar heads 
at each side, and very often with a beard. 

Thus it is obvious that the two religious factions were mere off¬ 
shoots of a much older faith just as our Baptists, Methodists, Epis¬ 
copalians ^ Congregationalists, etc., are all offshoots of the original 
Christian religion. In fact the similarity berweerr the Incan and the 
Christian faiths is truly remarkable. Just as we believe in a supreme 
God and in Christ, *“iis son, who suffered and died and reappeared, 
50 the Incas believed in a Creator and a divine humanbed son. 
And just as we worship both God and Christ* so the Incans wor¬ 
shiped their PachorKamak and theU sun-god Inti who died and 
was resuneeied- They even had confession with the priests hearing 
the men's confessions and the priestesses hearing tliose of the 
women^ 

The tide of meant ^'of the sun" and when they declared 

themselves '^sons of the sun'^ they were doing no more than do 
modem kings and emperors who claim “divine right“ to reign or 
arc referred to as ' heaven bom.” 

So similar to the Christian faith was the religion of the Incas 
that one worthy friar, who was much broader minded and more 
intelligent dian his fellows, wrote a book on the subjea and in k 
argued that as the two religions were so much alike the Indians 
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Should not be considered as infidels. However, die sole result of 
his book was to bring him before the Inquisitioti where he 
was convicted of heresi' and burned at the stake, vhile all known 
copies of his work were destroyed. How'ever, during one of the 
revolutions in Peru I had the rare good fortune to find among the 
loot taken by the mob, a well preserved copy of the volume. 

Like ourselves the Incans had religious or Church holidays and 
secular or legal holidays. The most important of the former was the 
Kapnk firtywji or Birth of the Sun, the Incan New Years. 

This was the greaiesc and most sacred of all Incan festivals and 
celebrated the summer solsdce or beginning of die Incans' Ne^v 
Year as well as the Birth of the Sun and the birthday of the Inca, 
for regardless of the actual day of his birth he was regarded as a 
"son of the sun” and his birthday anniversary was coincident with 
that of the sun itself. 

Prince Checko gave a very detailed and graphic description of 
this festii'ah No doubt his desaiption was accurate, for in his youth 
he had witnessed the ceremotiics. His story w^as set down in ouaint 
old Spanish script by the secretary to the Viceroy Toledo and may 
be translated as foIlow'S: 

"From his palace the Inca was carried in his golden Utter or 
juantu, that was covered with diamonds, turquoise, amethysts, 
rubies and emeralds, and was lined with the finest robes and pil¬ 
lows of feathers and down, by his bearers and was surrounded by 
thirty-two guards of the race of the Lucanas who claimed the priv¬ 
ilege of this honor. He was clothed in rich robes of fine cloth with 
a wide border of fine embioidcry in silver and gold. In bis han d he 
carried the champi of gold, which was an elegant maee and w3S 
his scepter. His hair ivas cut short around his neck but for two 
fingers Cpl^it^) falling by bis ear^, and was confined hy a hand 
called a diadem of bright colors that bore above it two red 

plumes of the bind rising above two other plumes of 

white ftom the eagle^ in two bunches above the forehead. On the 
left side of the diadem came another royal symbol called hwtsca- 
foynRa that was in the form of a plate of gold set with g^ms, 

“Covering his ears twre ovaJ shells of gdd- About his neck was a 
collar formed of fifty-two emeralds each the size of a pigeon's egg 
and from this collar were hung topazes of great size that were 
carded to tepr^ent the sun and the moon and the fifty-two phases 
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of the moon. Beside the Inca was his woman and sisters and 
cousins. With them went the Virgins of the Sun, the chief of the 
holy men (high priest) the chief of the court of princes, the wise 
men Ccotmcd) and governors and lords and officers of the warriors, 
together ivith all the nobles, the governors of the provinces, the 
centurions and the chiefs of the cities and provinces. The sentries 
to the number of two thousand Canariei and two thousand 
Chachap&yas, w'ith tlidr painted wooden shields and garbed in 
bright-colored ponchos and with great lances, occupied niches, like 
ivindows without openings, round about the city, the walls, the 
Inca's house and the plazas. The gieat oichestta consisted of three 
hundred and seventy-five taquica-^tayocs with ptMcuHus and 
(jvenaSf tmUttas, pututws, citaranecs, guepef, JiiHtMcarfls and rinyas. 
(These instruments were in the nature of Hutes, pipes, little or¬ 
gans, guitars, comets, trumpets and rlrums.) The music they g^ve 
was j^intive and sad. As the sun rose above the mountains of 
Sallac and Piquicho, where is the castle of Saesayhuman, it was 
ivatched by fifty thousand and mote as it moved toward the tem¬ 
ple. At sight of its rays, cries and hurrahs of joy arose. At this sol¬ 
emn moment the Inca rose from his litter, and facing the sun. 
raised his first finger to the height of bis mouth. At once a great 
silence came, and the Inca pronounced the words; Capaltrhiti- 
illariyvtin, and the multitude in chorus replied PwBcftao-pacn- 
riyrcMwi, whitdi was the chant of the great arrival of the sun of (he 
morning on the day of Capt^-Baymi when the sun-lord reached 
nearest to the land and thus told the people of the coming of a new 
year. Ending the chant, the escort and holy men sang victoriously 
with the people in chorus, passing the chant from place to place 
until it resounded horn the mountains in its echoes. At the dose 
of the chan t, from various parts of the city where they had already 
been allotted, maidens famed as singeis accompanied by other 
virgins sang together five chants to the sun, the moon, the stars, 
the rainbow and the Inca, the last veises of each song being given 
by one thousand five hundred acolytes arranged for this solemn 
day about the temple of Kori-CaffcJio, 

"The chants ended, the Inca drank with the chief holy man a 
great drink of chidifl from a sacred golden cup called a pacha 
formed to lepicsent the sun and other figures, and fiom wKidi the 
chicha ran thtou^ a path or gutter to a spout whereof die Inca 
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and the chief holy man of the temple sipped. Then all went within 
the temple and the Inca made obeisance (or mactiii) to the gods 
and to his ancesiorSp until the rays of the lotd of the day struck 
upon his gold images whereupon the sacred fire was lighted by the 
Inca who Keld in his hand a mirror and reflected the rays upon 
charred cotton. 

‘Then from this fite the Virgins of the Sun struck other fires 
and kindled the sacred fires throughout the temple^ and with great 
shouts the people hurried to light their firesp for since the coming 
of the night beforCp no light or fire had been left burning in the 
land. Great rejoicings were made through the day, and in place 
of water ckicha ran from the fountains, and at the plazas and on 
the streets were great jars of chicka from which aU who desired 
might dnnk their fill^ for thb day was the birthday of the Inca 
and the birth of the sun^ the gi^t Inti+ and the New Year of the 
people of the land. 

Having thus offered prayers and having given thanks to Inti, 
their god, and the priests having pronouno^ their augeries^* the 
Inca in his golden litter borne upon the shoulders of the princes, 
together vvitJi his household and the populace went to the great 
ptampa not far distant from Cuzco where games and tests of skill 
at arms and mock battles and diverse other feats were carried out 
with favors to tho^ who were champions bestowed upon them by 
the Inca.'^ 

Tlie only ' 'great pam|H'" not for distant from Cuzco is the plain 
rvith the strange stadium-like strtictures previoiisly described. It 
wotdd seem highly probable, therefore, that the sham battles and 
contests of skill and strength* as well as the choosing of die royal 
Cechol/o or poet-laureate took place at these ancient auditoriums. 
(See Chapter 18). 

The birth of the sun ceremonies marked the end of a nadonal 
holiday of five days* duration. These were the nametess Of "lost'* 
days of the Incan calendiical system. As the Incan year was 360 
days the surplus five days at the close of each year were nameless 
and were devoted to universal entertainment and merry making. No 
work was done during these holidays for diey were re^irded as a 

' At this titne sacred svIuec Qanus were tacrEGiid ppad tte w-m based 

om sa exiMliiaium cf ihtii intcmd 
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dispensation Eranted by Ind to enable the hatd working people to 
enjoy dremsew^ before entering upon the new year. 

Then at the Birth of the Sun ana the New Year ceremonieSp the 
holidays ^me to an end. 

In addidon to worshiping the stm^god Lndp the Incans adored 
the moon or Qui/2d, regarding the planet as the mn^god^s 

wifCp and believed that an edipse indicate she was biding her 
face while she gave birth to a star. At such times prayers were of¬ 
fered and chants stmg to her and there was a great lejoicing when 
she again shone forth. At the "dark of the moon" Mama Quilla was 
thought to he merged with the sun-god and there are many carv¬ 
ings and decorations of pottery and metal objects showing the moort 
being swallov.'ed by the symbolic jaguar representing Ind. 


CHAPTER 20 


The Amazing Empire 


The so^alled Incan dvilizationj mcerly destroyed by the 
Spaniards in their conquest of Pem^ was in many respects the most 
advanced, the most extensive and the most temarkable of aU Amer¬ 
ican ancient dvilizadons. In their government and social organiza- 
tions, their amazing engineering feats, their highly advanced 
knowledge of mathemarics, their architecture, their ceramic and tex- 
tde arts, their communication systems, their sea-going vessels, their 
armies, weapons^ utensils and many other matters they ^veie im¬ 
measurably ahead of the civilizations of Mexico and Middle Amer¬ 
ica, In addition^ they were the greatest agricvdturists of the world. 
By means of vast irrigation systems they had transformed deserts 
into fertile lands and had developed, perfected and cultivated over 
eighty per cent of the food plants in use today, in addition to in- 
numerahle medicina] plants, many of them among our most im¬ 
portant and valued drugs. 

Although referred to as the "incas"^ yet there never was a race 
or nation of that name. Inca was the title of ihe ruler or emperor 
and it tvould be just as erroneous lo call the British '"King^^' or our 
people "Presidents"* as to call natives of Peni "Incas/* The title Inca, 
or as pronounced in Quechua, INGA, means '^of the Sun/* the 
rulers of the ancient Peruvians having claimed direct lineage from 
Ind the Sun-god. Hotvever, for the sake of clarity it is pennissible 
to refer to the ancient Peruvians as Lneans^ few the many diverse 
races inhabiting what is now Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador and parts of 
Brazil and Chile, were aU under the Incan domain. But the high 
and advanced civilization of the area was only partially of Incan 
origin. Largely it far antedated the Incan regime, which was prot 
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ably only a few centuries old at the time of the Conquest, and the 
greatest accomplishments, the most noteworthy enEmeering feats. 
me most amazing aichitectuic, the advanced agriculiure, much of 
the religion, and the various deities and other features of the 
ancient Peruvian dvilizarions were of prfrIncan origin^ Yet no one 
definitely knows who the pTe-Iocans were, whether they were of 
the same race as the later Incans or another people, whence diey 
came or why or how they vanished leaving only their stup^dons 
stonework, their arts and crafts, their great cities and their feats 
of engineering, their deities and their mummified bodies as evj* 
dences of their existence and their accomplishments. 

The fact that they completely destitn^ed an advanced dvili^tion 
older than the civilizations of Europe did not bother the Spaniards 
in the least* They had reared the Cross, they had tortured and ipuc 
£0 death countless infidels who refused to become Christians, they 
had come into possession of diousands oF slaves and, most important 
of all, they bad secuied the greatest treasure in precious metals and 
gems that the world had ever known. 

Some historians and archaeologists have claimed that the stories 
of gold and jewels taken by the Spaniards are greatly exa|^erated, 
that the fabulous riches of Cuzco and other Incan cities were 
largely figments of the Spaniards imagination and that their state¬ 
ments regarding the loot were unrehable* Figures, hotvever^, do not 
lie and as Pizarro and his foUotvers were compelled by Royal edict 
to render a strict accounting of all tr^sures obtained^ and as the 
Crown of Spain received a "quinta'' or fi:fth of all ireasures^ there 
ate available records in the Spanish Archives* According to these 
documents Pizarro and his ruffians obtained loot amounting to a 
total of over two hundred million dollars in our money. And we 
may be quite sure that it was more rather than less, for human 
nature has not changed and unquestionably Pizarro and the priests, 
who were the scrib^, auditors and accountants, juggled their fig¬ 
ures and reports and gypped the King of a goodly portion of his 
qiiintd and pocketed the difference. In fact upon his return to Spain 
Pizarro w'as haled before the Court charg^ w'itb embezzlement 
and falsification of his accounts. But it was impossible to prove the 
charges^ more especially as the Church was involved^ and, to pro¬ 
tect themselves, the padres stood by PizarrOn 

Moreover, the statements made to the Spanish Viceroys by sur- 
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viving Incan nobkmen, who embraced Christianity, bear out the 
tales of fabLilous riches of the templesj the Incas and the priesthood. 
Abo it must be remembered that the Incans placed no intrinsic 
value upon gold or silver and gems; gold was prized only because 
of its ductilityj its cobrp symbolioil of the sun, and its enduring 
tjualities. Moreover, it had been accumulaiing for coundess cen¬ 
turies for it never left the country and only the comparatively small 
amount interred \sidi the dead was lost. 

Although the Incans had no monetary system and gold had no 
intrinsic value in andent Peru, yet by an odd quirk of Fate it was 
the predous metal stolen from the Incans that instituted the gold 
standard by placing Spain in possession of over one half of ad the 
gold in Europe. 

In its fonu of government the incan Empire or Empire of Ti- 
huantasuyo (literally, the Font Comers of the World) was the 
most marvelous soda! organization the world has ever knowti^ 

Never, before or since, has there been anything like it for the 
government was a combination of communisin* a monarchy and a 
republic* 

Moreover, it bad been eminently successful and had endured for 
centuries. But the only reason it had enduted was because the peo¬ 
ple kne^v of no other form of govemment. For them the entiie 
world lay within the boundaries of their empire. 

A vast empire it was, extending north and south from Quito, 
Ecuador to Chile:, and from the shores of die Pacific to the head 
waters of the Amazon deep in the traos-Andean jungles, an area 
larger than Europe without Russia and Germany^ and with a popu¬ 
lation estimated at ten miUion inhabitants. Neither were the people 
all of one race. The Empire was made up of countless communities 
eacli with its own trii^ tongue; hence to avoid the Babel that 
would result, a common language was devised, a sort of Esperanto, 
combining the simplest and best features of various dialects. This 
language, knowm as the Quechua, i$ perhaps the simplest, most 
expressive and perfect in the endre world. It is still spoken by more 
than half of the Peruvian people and is the uoiver^ language of 
the interiOT of the country. Although everyone was compel Im to 
leam and use the Quechua, yet the people were free to use their 
own dialects among themseh*es. In the same manner, although the 
people were permitted to worship their own deities in their own 
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temples, vet side by side with these were the Incan Temples of the 
Sun, dedicated to Inti or the Sun God who ’vvas cegarded as the 
visual manifestation of the Supreme Being. 

That such a diversity of races, many of whom were traditional 
enemis and the majority of whom had been subju^ted by con¬ 
quest, could have been ivelded into a union of inciusrrioiiSi law 
abiding, contented and intensely patriotic people is one of the most 
astoni^ing features of the amazing empire and speaks voluines for 
the organizing ability, the intelligence, and the power of the Incas. 

The Incas or emperors were by no means supreme. In many re¬ 
spects the governmental 5 )'Stein was republican and the Inca hini' 
self was reSly litde more than a president possessing no more real 
power than does the Queen of England today. Someivhat correspond¬ 
ing to our president'^s cabinet were the four wise men or Aputus, 
^resided over by the Apu-^Tucuy^Ricac. These men were appointed 
>y the Inca just as our president appoints his cabinet^ and every 
aw or decree issued by the Inca had to be passed unanimously by 
them. Once the Aputus had made their decision it could only be 
revoked or altered by the Tribunal of Princes or Apu-Auquis which 
correspond to our Supreme Court. In addition to the Federal gov¬ 
ernment each district had its ovra governor or Ciiraca, and each 
tovvm and village had its prefect or mayor known as a Snyayoc, as 
well as a toivn council or board of aldermen composed of ofBcials 
called Ariqttis who served as a coint, jury and governing body com¬ 
bined, The prodncial governors were appointed by the Inca but 
the mayors^ and other local officials were elected by the people, 

Nc.xt in importance to the Inca was the High Priesn yet unlike 
the Aztecs and Mayas the priesthood did not control the govern¬ 
ment. Cliutch and State were entirely separate and priests w-ere 
compelled to obey the laws like any other members of the com¬ 
munity. Moreover, the budgets of the Church and State were also 
separate. 

Although the Incas maintained a merst luxurious and expensive 
court, yet they app^r to have been paternally benign and rarely 
indeed took any advantages of their position or their immunity to 
oppress their subjects. 

They were intensely religious tmd were hedged in by innumer¬ 
able conventions and restrictions. Both ihe Inca and his queen were 
compelled to bathe and change costumes four times daily and 
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never could wear the same garment twice, and in time of war the 
Inca \i^s cotnpelled to take personal command of his armies and to 
lisk his life in the front ranks like any common soldier. Moreover, 
once every two years he was required to make a complete tour of 
his domain and to listen personally to al[ complaints or pleas of his 
people. Whatever the Incas faults may have been, slothfiilne$Sp 
lack of inidativai and incompetence were not among them. As exec^ 
utives they equalled if they did not excel any rulers the world has 
ever known^ and the fact that for more than five hundred years 
they succeeded in maintaining their amaring government without 
any revolutions or other serious trouhles or interruptions proves 

Of course the universal behef that the Incas were semi'divine 
had a great deal to do with their success. Men might grumble or 
even revolt under the rule of a mere mortal^ but it was a very dif¬ 
ferent matter to protest against the rule of one who tvas the Son 
of the Sun and a human manifestation of the Sun god or supreme 
divinity. Just how* much faith the Incas themselves had in their 
allied descent from Inti die Sun god it i^ impossible to say. Very 
probably they actually believed themselves pt^sessed with divine 
rights, just as some modem kings have daimed to be God-inspired. 
But regardless of the beliefs of the royol Family as to their origiit 
there is no question that the people as a whole regarded the Incas 
as offspring of the deity and revered them as much. So, in addition 
to the customary belief that a king can do no wrong, the people 
of the Empire of Tiahuanrisuyo knew that a divinity could do no 
wrong ana therefore considered themselves under divine rule. For 
even the tneas^ subj&its whose supreme deity was the immeasur¬ 
ably ancient Wira Kocha, regardetf Inti the Son god as a divinity- 

In addidon to its imperialistic and republican features, the Em^ 
pire in many respects was thoroughly commimistic. Practically all 
indmduality anri freedom of thought w^ere completely subservient 
to the community as a wholes From birth undl death the lives^ ac¬ 
tions, tasks, socid status, marriages^ dvvciling places, divorces, and 
even the destinies of the offspring w^erc planned, regiilated^ ordered 
and carried out by inexorable laws, ruJe$, and decrees. Every man, 
woman and child of the millions were tagged^ tabulated, and filed 
as efficiently as cards in a cabinet 

The locality a person lived in was indicated by the designs and 
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colors his or her garments, and even today each village Us 
distinctive type of wearing apparcK At birth a child s place in the 
scheirte of things TA^as ordained. Every child autoinatically became 
a ward of the government when it reached the age of five yeatSir 
and was reared, trained and educated for the occupation* position 
or industry to which its ]ife was to be devotedn 

From five to ten years of age the bojs duties were educadonal- 
from ten to twenty ^ey hunted, helpco their elders and were gen¬ 
erally iisefuL From ttvcntj' to tw-enty^five they were employ^cd in 
public works, such as building roads and bridges, agricultund teo 
races and irrigation canals. Also at this period in their lives many 
became soldiers and were carefully and thoroughly trained at the 
government's mUitarv college^ while those selected to become of¬ 
ficials or teachers imk a three years* course m the governments 
schools. Not until they were ov^er thirty did the men work in the 
fields. From fifty to sixty’, if sriU able-bodied, they cultivated the 
smaller vegetable gardens and those who lived to be over sixty 
became coimciJlois or advisors to the local officials. Some, too, u'cre 
trained as Cliecoilos or bards, whose duty was to wander from place 
to plaC£, singing the ages-i>Id Lncan songs, reating poetry or repeat¬ 
ing the innumerable proverbs. 

So carefully and systematicaUy was the economic status of the 
population watched and regulated that never was there a shortage 

a surplus of labor* of stilled artijians* of husbandmen or soldiers 
in any portion of the immense empire with its population of 
millions. 

Every community was planned in advance. Every village re¬ 
stricted to a definite number of this, that or the other profession so 
as to maintain a perfect balance beiwecn supply and demand. If 
spinners were needed mote girls were trained to spin and w'eave. 
If soldiers were retjuired more boys were sent to the military schools- 
If a community needed additional agriculturalists the numbers 
retjuired were taken from some area where there was an excess 
of farmers. 

Every man was compelled to marry by the dme he was tw^enty- 
four and every woman* aside from those destined to become nuns, 
was Fo-rced to find a hushamd by the time she wus eighteen and 
at any time, if the officials decided it was for the good of the com¬ 
munity or the state, or if the tnamed parries did not have children 
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or did not behave as they should, they could divorce them inespec- 
tive of the wishes of die toierested parties. 

Od the other hand, men and women were petmitied to carry on 
their own We^making, for even the Incas knew' better than to at¬ 
tempt to regulate that matter or lo make matches by law or rule, 
and neither did they go so far as to e>iperimeiit mth eugenic mar¬ 
riages. As long as a man had taken a w^ife by the time he was 
twenty dour, and as long as there were no old maids over eighteen 
years of age, the ofEdals wncte sadsEed that matters were as they 
should he. 

When there happened to be men and women past the tnarriaee- 
able age the \illage prefect or Cammachtcue lined up the youths 
and girls in the plaza and each male was forced then and there to 
choose a mate. In case a man desired some particular girl and an¬ 
other chap came Erst tn line be had to accept the ne.xt besL Any 
surplus of single men or women were then sent to some communitv 
where there a shortage of one sex or the other and the proceed¬ 
ing was repeated uriril all were mated. 

Despite the facts that marriage was compulsory' and divorce sim¬ 
ple, there were most severe penalties provided for infidelity and 
other offenses. Adultery was punishable by death or torttire or both, 
and brutality, immorality^ etc^, were sei-'erely dealt with and yveie 
grounds for divorce. 

Regardless of wheEhex a couple was married by compulsion or by 
choice die groom paid for her with presents and cJii'ch^i and asked 
her parents' consent to the marriage. Follotving this was a period of 
eight days of ^'proof/' a sort of trial marriage, within which tiine the 
groom could reject his bride if she failed to txmie up to expectations 
physically or in her ability to sew* weave, cook or perform the es¬ 
sential duties of an Incan housewife. As a result of this most ex¬ 
cellent custom, girls who were ugly, ill tempered or deficient in 
wifely arts and industries were soon tejened, and as there was a 
penalty for remaining single they were forced to mend their ways 
and to acquire a knowledge of what they lacked^ or take the con¬ 
sequences. 

Widows were always in great demand and were much preferred 
to virgins because of their greater skdi and experience:. They were 
knowTi as Chnldsonkos or hearts of gold^ and never remained 
widows for long, although the kw did not compel them to marry 
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a second time. However, widows never married viridowers, though 
whether it was because the widows prcFerred men who had never 
been married or the widowers preferred unsophisticated maidens, 
or whether custom or law forbade the mating of widows and widow¬ 
ers, is not knoivn. 

Socially there were no distinctions among the people with the 
exception of the nobility and priesthood. Aside from these all tvere 
equal sodallv and economically. No one could be rich, no one 
poor in a land where money was unknown, where gold and precious 
stones had no intrinsic v^ue and where every man, woman and 
chdd had precisely the same amount of property and all shared 
equally, all contributed equally to the support of the oommon- 
ivealth, the Army, State and Church. 

All habitable land was divided into three equal pans, one for 
the Sun or Church, another for the Government or Inca, and the 
other third for the people. The lands assigned to the Church 
vided the revenue to support the many temples and the multi¬ 
tudinous priests. The Inca's share supported tlic Court and Army 
and paid for all public worts and the surplus provided the reserve 
supplv which was carefully put aside for use in time of famine and 
to fe^ the Army in time of war- 

'^The People's portioo was divided among the inhabitants of the 
area hut it was not owned by the individuals who were merely 
lessees and whose titles expired eadi year when new aJlounetits 
were given, these being increased or decreased in size according 
to the economic need of the inhabitants. All lands were cultivated 
by the people, those allotted to the Church being attended to first, 
then came the lands of the aged, the sick, die soldiers in active 
service and the widotvs and orphans. Not until these had been cul¬ 
tivated w-ere the people permitted to wnrk their owti bnds, and 
finally all Joined and with elaborate ceremonies cultivated the lands 
*- of the Inca. 

Very often the area alloted to die Inca was the poorest land, for 
the ruler argued that he could best afford to reap small returns as 
he had land everywhere and all members of the commonwealth 
cultivated them. 

Everything actually belonged to the Inca, and the mines were 
worked solely for his benefit. Also, at the time of shearing, the llama 
and alpaca vi?ool viras all placed together in government storehouses 
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and by officials chosen for the purpose^ u^s apportioned to the 
women of each family* Cotton was divided in 0 similar manner, 
although in some areas where cotton wai the principal crop, the 
farmers i^'ere permitted to keep and use the cotton they raised- In 
addition to all this each community was required to pay the gov¬ 
ernment a certain amount of the commodities it produced, the quan¬ 
tity being regulated in proportion to the amount growm or 
manufactured, but no other taxes vtere-imposed. 

For bravery in battle and for extraordinary services the Inca 
some rimes awarded areas of land. Bui severe penalties were pro¬ 
vided for any official taking advantage of tJiis and tliere are records 
of governors of provinces having been put to death for having 
taken land that rightfully belonged to the people and bestowing it 
upon higher officials in order to gain favor* Under such conditions 
political graft did not flourish in ancient Peru* 

In addition to the shares of everjthing produced by the people 
within ihe true boundaries of the Empire, there were enormous 
tributes demanded and collected annually from conquered tribes 
and races who acknowledged Incan dominion yet did not form 
integral parts of the commonwealth. All of this tribute, which con¬ 
sisted almost entirely of gold^ silver, and precious stones^ went to 
the State and the Church. Adding to all this enormous amount of 
riches there w^ere innumerable mines which were workedp aside 
From the gold taken from streams by mdividuals. As none of the 
gems or precious metals were exported, as they were imperishable 
ond as only a minute fraction of die whole was buried with the 
dead, they accumulated through countless centuries until at the 
time of the Conquest there was more gold in Peru than in all 
the rest of the knowai world. 

Although Mando Siena, wTiting froin Cuzco on September 15, 
1589, stated that at the time of the conquest the Spaniards never 
found a liar^ a diief^ or a sluggard in the entire Empire, yet them 
were many laws and heavy penalties for the prevention of any 
sort of crime, offence or mi^cmeanor, and even laziness or failure 
to work was punishable. Judged by our present days standards the 
penalties for breaking the laws seem far out of proportion to the 
seriouaiess of the offences, but by comparison with ibe bivs of 
Europe in force at that time those of the Incas were just and the 
punishments mild. The most serious of all crimes was blasphemy 
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directed die Sun, die priests, or die Ino. Death after the most 
terrible tortures was die penalty which. fortunately for die people, 
was practically unknown. On the other hand and to prove there 
was no discrimination, even more se\'ere penalties were provided 
as punishments for religious peraons who misbehaved^ A Virgiri of 
the Sun or anv nun who violated her vows w'as to be buried alive 
and her home towTi completely destroyed t^ether with all of her 
relatives. Any priest who failed in hts duties^ who was guilty of 
extortion or who took advantage of his position to jmp:)se upon 
the people was to be put to death by torture and his hMy burned. 
This to the Lncans was the most terrible of all penalties for dicv 
believed in a resurreetion and diat destruction of the body destroyed 
the soul also. 

Death wfas the penally for murder ot adultery and for incom- 
gibles or hahiiual offenders, as well as for <x5wardice on the pan of 
soldieis^ officials and meinbers of the nobility;, all of whom 
supposed to be above fear of anything. Theft or any form of di^ 
honesty resulted in the offender being bianded for life. Liars and 
scandaLmongers w^ere flog^d for the first offence^ beaten with a 
club for the second and for the third offence had their tongues 
nailed to a bond. Although most petty' crimes were punishable by 
Bogging, in some cases the culprit was forced to carry a heavy stone 
wherever he went during the rime imposed by the law^ 

To enforce all these laws a well tiaioed and efficient police force 
was maintained but the members of the force must have led a very 
easy life^ for^ as reported by Mancio Sierra, ofFcnces of any kind 
were practically unknown anywhere- 

Next to the Inca and his Court the priests and their satellites 
were the most exalted and important members of the nation. Above 
all others was the High Priest or Viilca humu who w^s in charge 
of the Temple of the Sun in Cuzco and presided over a supreme 
council of nine priests or Hafun villai* Eacm of those was in charge 
of some designated area and of the numbers of lower priests or 
YaTiifl WfJcfl who served the vanomi temples of the area. The mem‘ 
hers of the priesthood w^re of both noble and common birth and 
most of the members were elected to their positionsH the electoral 
college consisting of priests and representatives of the Inca. Al¬ 
though the Inca could not appoint the high priest he usually man¬ 
aged to have a close relative—often a brother—elected to tlie post- 
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tion. Fmally tliere was the soothsayer or prophetp usually a ven* olrl 
mm who had served as high priest. Below the group of priests I 
have mentioned were the Httafacs or conFessois and below them 
the Huniw or Nococ who were lay brothers and did the menial 
woiL 

There were also orders of monks and nims^ the latter being di- 
\'ided into four classes or group. Firsts the Yurac adla who were 
dedicated to Inti the Sun God. These could never jnafry md were 
celibates. Next the Vijyfti aclta who could not marrj^ but were con¬ 
cubines or spiritual brides of the Inca. The third group w^as the 
Pflco acUa who could be bestowt:d by the Inca as \vives to the 
Ctffflcas or gov^emors and other officials. 

Finally there were the Y/nm acch who could be given as brides 
to the commoners as rewards for special ser\'ices. The girls of the 
first direc groups were daughters of the nobility vAile those of the 
Yana acda were of humble origin. In addition to their religious 
dudes all of these nuns were engaged in w'eaving the finest textiles 
to be worn by the Inca and his Queen and m making and decorat- 
ing ihe royal garments. There w^ere also girls who were daughters 
of royal families who were reared and trained in convents but took 
no vows and could leave and many at any time. 

Aside ftom the priests and Virgins of the Sun stationed at Cuzco 
every temple of any importance thmughout the entire empire had 
its local high priest, its lesser priests and lay brothers, and its nuns> 
and in each of these temples every detail of the worshipj, each ceie- 
monial, and every chant and prayer was carried out exactly as in 
the great temple of the Sun at Cuzco. 

One might think that in a land where there was no currency^ 
where precious metals had no intrinsic value and w'here supply and 
demand were always balanced by law^ that there could be no busi- 
ness, no buying and selling, no commerce. But the Incas had fore¬ 
seen this condition and had duly provided for it. Aside from the 
agricultuia] products, the industries of each village were established 
by law and no other trades or occupations could legally be carried 
on* One village might be dwoted to carding and dying wool, an¬ 
other to weaving. Chie hamlet might produce another 

textiles for gannents, and so on. As a result, e^eiy community was 
forced to trade with others in order to obtain all the articles required 
for maintenance and existence. Obviously, it would be most inoon- 
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vfinienE for a man Or woman to crave] the lounds of half a hundred 
villages, situated miles apart;, in order to secure what he or she re¬ 
quired in exchange for the articles their own village produced^ So 
the Incan government ananged for central markets in various areas, 
where at intervals the people for miles in every direction could meet 
and barter and mde and intermingle and converse. The result was 
an enormous national commerce and a commingling of the various 
tribes and communitiEs^ in addidon to a holiday or for the 

people. So satisfactory was this custom or rule that it stil] prevails 
today even though the present day Indians know and use money. 
Howeveij fuUy ninety per cent of the husiness carried on at these 
markets is hy barter. So fixed and ingrained has die ancient rule 
become that it is not at all unusual to find the people of two or 
more \^illages a few miles apart journeying fifty miles or more to a 
market-town and bartering their goods with one another, to return, 
often side by ride, to their homes, but never dreaming of strolling 
from one vilbge to another to exclmige their wares. 

Of all these ancient central markets that at Huancayo is the most 
important and latgest. Nowhere ebc in all Peru can the Indians be 
seen so easily and in such numbers as ar Huancayo on market day. 
There is nothing hke it elsewhere in the world and it is the great 
weekly cveoE in the dull lives of the inhabitantSj for as in Incan 
days the Sunday market is as much a grand fiesta ^ a matter of 
business, and from many miles about, often from villages fifty miles 
distant, they flock to Huancayo, 

At dav%m on Sunday they begin to arrive, dressed in their 
their ponchoSt mantas and the women & skirts and blouses ablate 
with cobc Bending under huge bundles on their backs the women 
trudge along; tiny children carry loads heavier than themselves; 
shouting and laughing the men urge on their laden llamas and 
burros and all are happy and keep up a babel of conversation in the 
Quechua tongue. 

No matter how great a load a woman may cany there is always 
space for a v%identyed baby. In. fact without a load upn her back 
a Quechua woman feels uncomfortable and at a loss. Often if there 
is no burden and no infant to be carried, a ^voman will pick up a 
stone or a billet of w™d, and slinging this on her back will glide 
off with a satisfied expression, feeling far more at ease and more 
properly equipped than without the superfluoits load. And they 
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never cease roinning. No matter what she may be doing, unless her 
hands are otherwise engaged, whether walking or seated or stand¬ 
ing and gossiping, every woman will ceaselessly twirl her spindle 
as her deft fingers feed the carded wool or cotton to form thread that 
often is as fine as the finest silk thread made by machinery. 

By eight o’clock the market place and all the surrounding streets 
will be packed with the Indians. They are there hy thousands, 
natives of scores of villages, people of dozens of tribes, and the 
members of each sdll retaining the distinctive costumes decreed 
under the ancient Incan latvs. No woids can describe, no painting 
could do justioe to the kaleidoscopic, ever changing dazzling yet 
harmonious color of the scene. And everywhere, spread upon 
blankets and pcmcfios, in great baskets or in piles, are the m^tiad 
products of the people. Every art and industry is represented. There 
are powcfios and blankets, rugs and garments, hats and caps, beau¬ 
tifully woven textiles and ornately derated arm coverings, sandals 
and silver ware, wooden ware and leather goods> pottery of every 
size, Form and color, skins of jaguar, llama, alpaca, vicuna, puma 
and bear, great masses of flu% carded and dyed wool of mcep, 
Ibma and alpaca; baskets and wonderfully carved and colored tor- 
tumas or caiahashes; whips and dance masks, charms and amulets, 
and an endless assortment of fruits, vegetables, grain and dried meat 
—a cross section of the native pmducts and industries of central 
Pern, the whole forming a scene as filled with life, gaiety and color 
as in those far off days when the Inca sat on his golden throne in 
Cuzco. 


CHAPTER 21 


Round and About tlie Incan Capital 


Nowhere in all the world was there another city lite 
CoioOj the Incan capital. The archiiectnre of its impressive^ severely 
beautiful pabces and public buildings ivas unique and it was the 
richest city on earth at the time oF the Spanish Conquest, a dty 
where gold had no value, where the precious metaJ was even used 
as cornices and sheathing on the temple and adornetl the portals 
of palaces. 

The city was laid out in the symbolic form of a condor^ the 
fortress of Sacsayhuaman forming the head, the Rodadero and 
Andenes representing the neck» while the body was the city proper 
with the Kori-Pata for the tail and the surrounding hills simulating 
the spread wings- Enclosing tlie city was an enormous wall of pie- 
Incan work constructed of huge b^utifully cut and fitted stones^ 
some vveighing as much as thirty tons each. On every hand were 
magnificent residences* palaces^ temples, and government buildings 
wim numerous ptmjpfls or pla^ias shaded with trees and with beds 
of flowers. The streets* although narrow, were at nearly right angles 
dividing the city into more or less regular rectangular blocks. To 
insure a ne\^er-failing water supply a mountain stream flowed 
through a masonry canal with stone-flagged bridges spnning it at 
each street. Between the larger buildings and away from the great 
central plaza or Kusi Pampa;* were thousands of the humble homes 
of the two hundred thousand inhabitants of the city. 

On the Street of Ahuaepita was a great factory wherein hundreds 
of expert women wove every type of doth* mgs, jwidios, blankets 
and garments for the use of the oEciab of the Incan army- Near 
here was the finest of all the magnificent palaces, the Aclb-Huassi 
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with its facade adorned with golden plates and with a mlden linid 
to its doorway fbnked by ornate columns of solid gold. Almost as 
splendid was die palace of the Inca Roca with its elaborate frescoes, 
its numerous windows and its doonvay at one of the angles of the 
walls and with gracefully fluted columns of polished jasper at either 
side of the heavy door of embossed silver inlaid with semipTecioos 
stones. 

Largest of all was the huge palace of die first Inca, Manko-Kapak, 
surrounded by its wall built of marvelously fitted stone blocks^ 
while close to it w’as the palace of the Inca Sinchi-Roka rising above 
its retaining wall of enormous stones. At the end of the broad 
avenue of Kora^Kora were the royal baths of Tiksi-Kocha and on 
the same smoothly p^vcd avenue was the strange bouse of twelve 
comers built by the Inca Padiak-Kutik, with the vast palace of the 
Yupanki-Inca a few blocks away. 

For centuries each of the Incas had erected his own palace, and 
surpassing all others in its massive, imposing, severe architecture 
and simplicity of design, ^vas the palace of the Inca Wira-Kocha. 
Finally, in the great central plaza* was the Collque-Macha-Huay, a 
beautifully sculptured female figure from wLose breasts flowed 
streams of sparklmg w^ater which, on fesriva! daySi was replaced by 
streams of chieha which the people could drink to their hearts* con¬ 
tent. But the true wonder of the Incas' capital was the Temple of 
the Sun or Korikancha. 

Architeeturally the Temple of the Sun is one of the most remark¬ 
able structures in the entire world. It is bmli of immense blocks of 
amazingly fitted stone, no mo exaedy alike in size or shape, but so 
accurately designed and cut that the circular interior with its radial 
flooring is geometrically and mathematicallv perfecn No modem 
engineer equipped with the latest, most delicate insirumeriEs and 
the most uptodaie appliances and mathematical tables, could excel 
the work of the long-vanished^ bng-forgotten designers and ardsans 
who constructed this ancient temple. 

In the temple garden w'ere trees^ plants and shrubs of silver and 

f old. Among the leaves and branches of precious metals there were 
irds, animals and insects of gold with jetvelled eyes and wings* 
Even the fountains, the tools and implements of the ^rdeners' trade 
were of the same metals and at the verge of the golden basins of 
the fountains were lifehke crocodiles of gold. 
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The In tenor of the temple have made Aladdin^s cave look 

tawdry by comparison. The Fray Alonzo MartineZj who was a priest 
sene I>y Pizarro to verify AtohuaJpa's statements* wrote the follow¬ 
ing % ivid if some\%'hac quaint account of the interior of the temple 
as it tvas before the arrival of Pizarro: 

'‘Above the great ahar was an image of Inti in the form of an 
enormous disk of gold with a human face cut upon jt. About the 
edges projected rays of the same metal, each tipped wntk silver star$ 
in which were splendid jewels. To the right of this image of the 
am was that of his woman, the sacred moon or Mama-Quilla, fig¬ 
ured with the face of a Tivtiman cut upon a plate of heavy silver and 
whose cruwm ended in a series of stars of gold. In a side nave^ close 
to the image of the moon, were seen great idols cut from blocks of 
stone and cro^vtied with plates of copper gilded and tinted in many 
colors to represent the Huaya-Cauri or rainbow that these pagans 
hold sacred. In small places like ovens were sacred vessels, some of 
clay and others of silver and gold, showiine upon them the con¬ 
quests, the laws, the pagan religion, the my biology and the history 
of these people. To one side and the other of the principal portal 
of the temple, where diey faced the image of the son, were twelve 
of gold, which were life-sized statues of die Incas 
who had gone before, and at the feet of each cf these and b^^ide it 
was the respective mummy of every emperor w^ho had died* 

''Facing die place of die statue of Manko-Kapak was the twelfth 
door of die temple that gave entrance to the sacred garden of Wifl- 
canmya. Tire walls of the temple were overlaid with sheets of gold 
Within and without and the ceiling was studded with stars of gold 
and gems. 

^The cornices of the twelve doors and of the windows were of 
gold, and on the outer part of the temple was a band of sold a yard 
in width that embraced all the temple. The cornices of the doors 
of Venus and the moon were of silver and those of the ten other 
doors \veie of gold, and the mummies of the dead Incas were seated 
upon stone di rones or chairs called Ttyaiios that w^re encrusted 
wdth gold plates.'" 

At the time Pizarro and his men reached Cuzco much of the 
great treastires described by Fray Martinez had been stripped from 
the temple. The twelve golden statues of the Incas* together with 
many of the gold, silver and jew^elled vessels and ornaments^ as well 
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as most of the objects from the marvelous temple garden were in" 
eluded in (Kc treasures hidden in the mountains when, on their 
way to Cajamarea the carriers had word of Atahualpa's fate and 
concealed their precious burdens^ Also, die great golden sun dish 
and some other objects had been removed and hidden, although 
many years later the golden disk was found buried in the Wtlca 
Pampa and was sent to Spain by the Viceroy, only to be forever 
lost when the galleon carrying it went to the hottom of the sea at 
Silver Shoals north of Hispaniola. 

Of all die great Incan cities destroyed by Pizario and his men, 
Cuzco alone still exists as an inhabited city, ivith many of its build¬ 
ings, its walls and streets much as they were when Pizarto first saw 
it. 

Pardv this is due to the fact that the Spaniards found it next to 
impossible to raze the palaces and temples or to destroy the ivalls of 
cydopean stonework. But largely the city was preserved because the 
Spaniards plaimed to occupy and use it as their own capital. As a 
result, the remnants of Cuzco’s former glory dwarf and make in¬ 
significant the conquerors’ edifices about them. Even the Temple 
of the Sun sdll remains although greatly altered to be sure, for upon 
its foundations the Spanish priests built their church of Santo 
Domingo, yet the perfection of its masonry, its mathematically exact 
curves and radial tines may sdll be seen and in places one tnay yet 
find traces of the groove from which the massive golden belt was 


stripped. 

Also, despite the efforts of the Spaniards to destroy, despite the 
great conflagration that swept the city during the Inca Mancos 
rebellion, a number of the great palaces and most of the massive 
walls still remain^ It is beyond question the most historic sjfflt in all 
Peru and is redolent of romance—the romance of a lost civilization, 
a mighty, peaceful and happy people ruthlessly betrayed, robbed, 
murdered, enslaved and almost annihilated solely to saris^’ the 
fanatical priests and for the treasures they possessed and which, to 
them, had no intrinsic value. 

Of all the spots in and about Cuzco none bold gieaier and more 
historic and romantic associations than the mighty fortress of Sac- 
sayKuaman (Nest of the Eagle) that still frowns down upon the 
dty from its lofty mountain top. 

Upon the summit of the walls of that immeasurably ancient fort 





rLAXr KVII (aiapicr iJi) 

I liKiscd stone lintel whU tlic 'deeper of tlic C:ats." tlusiybi. I'eru 

a Poiicry de^omiton oi “Mishi*' from Cstthnar. Pern, 

S Stone linlcl with Mislii. Aija^ Peru- 
-I !3t:ct>riiiioti nil putter}'. J-Juarniuy, Peni^ 

5 .Medallion of ''Idii'^ from Snfdini;i+ 

G "Keeper of tlie CEtts" on copper plate, Norlhwesu-m ^^geirune. 

7 Vht double Lion Cod t>ii copper plaque. SoueIi America. 

3 Stone cqrtnng of "Islu'" the double Lion God^ fri>ni Syria-, 























PLATE XVIJ[ (Chapcor 17) 

I Lact dress from niuiiiiiiv Peruvian girl of over Suuu ycam afiu. 
Fmiu grave at Lambayeqiii% PerUr 

a Cun ten ut ut die girl's 'Vaniiy bag'": a—P u^der pull of [cat hers, u— 
Fwder coiiLainer p[ gourd. Ciuurti t:iiiii;iiiier fH>r masrara^ n— 
Gourd uidt Up paint, t:—Cutiialncr vhh naii polish, r—Bnjiizr 
knife, c—Bronre twee?m, h—H nrdv^'<Jod nail-cuiick stJek. 1—BrtUi/e 
needk. j—Bmnae pin. k—Sih^tT spiion. 

3 Mirror of poliihed marcasiLe in mosaic-covered wooden frame from 
fnuinniy^bundLe of ihe ancieiu Peruvian girl’s grave. 

.| Unfinished textile on hand loom. From girl's gmve. 

i Mummy mask of royal Incan. Gfdd ear<overingi, gold rainbow symbcjl 
on LTOwn, gold sun symbol over the "bisrla" or fringe on focehead. 

(j Mummy mask wntti molbermbpeail and emer^ild ejTS. Larnbiyeqne. 

7 PoUeiy ponrait head. Ljiiiibayequc. Peru. 

8 Stone carving of die Chib^ha^f, ^lumbia. 

y Stone chair. Man^hi cufiure> Ecuador^ 



















?L\TE X[X (Chapter 17) 

1 Muiiikny-biinclle fiom Pamkasi, Peru, bcEore uiii^Tnpplng. 

2 Parakas muDiiny pairiLy un\^Tnppcfl showing rich robes, gold scepitr and orna^ 
fnents, etc 

^ Poiakaj muTnmy cornplcicly nnwtapped seated in basket. 

-j Portion of tapestrj' robe from a Parakas mummy. 

5 Section of Nasca tomb witii mumniy-ljuiidles ^u \4 pt>ttery. 

Muniiny^bundle frmii Xasca with outer wrappings remoied- 
7-8 Poltciy from Nasea graves. 

9 Incan "Quip>” ol knOMCti strings. 

10 Odd Instnirneiu used by PaciSt. islanders lor navigating. 

11 Clgatitic astronoTnica] dtvkc on desert near Nmn. Peru. 
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n-\TE XX (Oiiiiiier iB) 

I QjEFU'iiy yf thii !iuii. Ti^huaM^cyj Eulivi;;!. 

\i Kiiltih {>E dll? 'riincuJ^uiicu ui 'l't?ii DcK>r!S.). i iuh^iiiri^io. 

^ Huge iitonriliihie ulol uitti purtion u( stone roluiniis of 1 iLthu^JUiif. 

4 Stone columns enclosing ihc Ka!;^sasayfi or Temple. Ti^ilivi^inico. 

>roj]olithic idol ^hov^n in Fig. 

Small Slone idol from I'iahuanaco. 

SmlpLured ligurta on G.itcivay nl lIjf Sun uL Tia!iii;tna^,o^ 

Gaieivay And smir^ leading lo die KLikisiSAva or Temple ^il J iiiliiianato. 
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PI vri^ x\l {CJiii|mr ]|J) 

j ILiiul kKfm wiih p;irtly uciiVLiijj impItrEiiL-iit^. 

li r>?itile belts fn>iii wuivt^ sit Psiclis^kuniuk, Peru. 

TcMllci liemi sii P^Lliak^itiLtik. 

[ Aiiirieitt ie\iik frOtii 'l\'nip3c of the Sun. hUinil af llic Sup. [jkc I Ltkacsi. 
o/ Imihiri, XA\) 

5'6 luce Troio the wr3.ppriignt of a j^irr^ iniiinniv- l-nnib^ivecjue, J^eru. 












































PLATE XXn (C^s^^ple^ H:r) 

j Pre-[iki;dn VtrAl partly covercil njtli IaU" InGin inHifJiiry, Cuilq, Peru, 
s CycJopcon sLonc al Malta, Note siinllarky to pre-lncan work. 

^ fke Chic^" at ^fyeene. tifcece^ Note resrfrciililan.^:? la prc-lncan 

work. 

4 Giant atoii-ei in walls of Sacsahiiaman Fortress Xcsl) near 

CmcOi PtrnJ- 

Thc ■"CitadeP^ at Saeiiahtianiaii Fortress. 

Corner nt y cyrlopcan wall :iL t:uiro, Ptru- 
7 V porlion o[ the pilneipal tempEc at .^^aihll PiLthit. 

H itlclhod uf lrK.kiik^ stones together at Qllaoiav- 

y MeihiKl of lucking glaril irtones togesher by staples. 'J iahuiimca. Balb-i:i- 
ip Slones iocktfJ together by staples ai Palare it! XiTornd, .Assyria, 

11 A stone lion Iroin Tiahuanaco. 

12 Stone lion from the valley o| Mtxieo, 












PI.\1 t: XXIII (Chapter ss) 

1 Slrsnc-Ji traded; liiar-jiliLtiieil nuHiz. Peril r 
ff Mace with brnn:j£e hend. Frni. 

3 AJaCc [rec'&vinging head. Peril- 

4 Wooden ^shlaid- Peru. 

5 Sione bas-relief from Syth warrmr niih shield iderriral with 

thojiC from Peruvian graves. 

B Battle axe Kith bmn/c head. l^riibay'cf|Urp Peru. 

7 Bronze baide axe, Pacliakamak. Peru. 

8 Bronze-headed spCLii'. l^imba^efpiep Peru. 

9 Biblical type oI sling used by ancient (as wch as mcKJETU) Indians of 
Peru. 

10 Svii'ord-fiKe chib of hard KOOti. l^ambayeLjue, Peru. ' 
ij Aflad or spe^r^E browing slick. C^han-Cfiann Peru. 

iz W^T club of liard wood studded widi brons^e, Chancay, Peru. 











PLA TE XXIV [ampler aG) 


I Bbut piuiery peirtmit jar of Wim kcKiha, the beartktl gocl. CJiLiii-C’Jian^ Peru, 
'• Bud ^aiti retl potiery porlraii jar of Wira Kixlia. Oi an-Chari, 

^ Double jar of black potlcry with head uf Wira kocha. ChanChan. 

4 Red rUkef yeUoiv jsr w^itli hrad ol bearded god. PiiirLi Valley. Pent, 

5 Jar widi portn^tt of Wira Koch a. Plum Valley- 

6 Convenijonalkzed forms of the hearde^l gotl from poitery frimi varirms in 

Peru. 

Stone figure oi ^ueizako;:ttl [the plumed serpent god). Mexifo. 

Stotie figure o! a deity Irom Egypt i^houing the lion^K ears dte rainlMite 

>yiutH>b tn^.r a!t sfiuiivn fni Wini’Kocha jars. 
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whose titanic stones were hewn, fitted and erected countiess cen¬ 
turies before Columbus set sail from Palos, ceutuiies EieFoie the 
birth oF Christ, I stood late one aftemoon awaiting the sunset. The 
spot whereon 1 stood was the apex of a single cut stone, a monolith 
of flint-hard andesite over twenty feet in height and weighing, per¬ 
haps, two hundred tons, yet hut one of hundreds that, fitted to- 
gether without mortar or cement, formed a sheer smooth wall with 
scarcely a visible crei'ice between the stones. 

Ail was silent, deserted. I might well have been the only living 
man on earth, the last human oeing, standing on the prehistoric 
fort that crowned the lofty mountain top. 

But I had only to glance down at the valley below in order to 
see Cuzco with its teeming human ants, its scuiiying beede-Iike 
automobiles and a toy-like locomotive laboriously puffing as it dtew 
its train of passenger cars from the station. 

What, I wondered, would the Incan warriors, who once garri¬ 
soned the fort, have thought had they looked upon the Incan capital 
as it is today? What, for that matter, w'ould the conquering Span¬ 
iards have thought of the city they had laid waste cotud they have 
seen Cuzco as it appeared four centuries later? 

How many times Incans, pre-Incans and Spaniards must have 
stood there in the waning light of dying day and gazed across 
the fair green vaUevs, the hillsides with their terraced gardens, the 
tumbled snow'topj^ Andean ranges and the capital city of the 
Incas. 

Upon the very spot where I stood Incan warriors had battled furi¬ 
ously for lives and freedom, for tlieir fnea and their homes. Perhaps 
upon the stone beneath my feet that gallant Incan general, last 
survivor of the garrison, had defied the Spniaids single-handed 
until at last knowing the cause hopeless, he had thrown aside his 
weapon and with a prayer to Inti and a shout of defiance had leaped 
from the paiapet to find freedom and peace in death upon the rocks 
below the precipice, f could picture him in my mind, a heroic figure 
in tlie blue and white uniform of the imperial guards, his golden 
casque vrith scarlet plume upon his head, swinging hb long-handled 
battle axe, slicing Spaniarcb' heads from their shoulders, heedless 
of doss-boiv bolts or musket halls and arrows, until even the E)ons 
drew back and cheered hb heroism and his valor. 

And I could visualize him as when, for a moment, hb foes ceased 
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their onslaught^ he looked westward at the setting sun and breath¬ 
ing a prayer to his god, he tossed his blood-smeared axe into the 
abyss and leaped after it. 

i glanced down and shuddered at the thought of hording through 
space to the jagged rocks hundreds of feet below. Yet hb death had 
D^D easier and moro merciful than those of his fellows and his Inca 
who were tortuiedj burned at the stake and garrotted merely be* 
cause they fought for their homeland and freedom and refused to 
disavow their own benign gods and accept the faith of their in¬ 
human conquerors. 

Now, CuzoOp the City of the Sun, that once contained a greater 
^veahh of gold and gems than all of Europe, gleamed softly golden 
in the rays of the sinking sun. Although it no longer was the capital 
of the Incas, although many great changes had taken place during 
the four hundred years and more that had passed since the last 
Inca sat upon his golden jew^el*encrusted throne, yet in the glow 
of the fading day I still could trace many of the landmarks that had 
been so fantiliar to the warriors who once had paced the walls of 
the Eagle's Nest and had looked proudly and longingly down upon 
their capital. 

There^ massive and square, was the palace of the Inca Roca. 1 
could trace the broad avenue of Ahuac-Pita leading to the circular 
Kori-Kancha^ the Temple of the Sun, now transfomied in to the 
Santo Domingo churchp near the railway station. There, dso^ was 
die bulky mass of the palace of Malta Kapak*lnca wherein Gonzalo 
Pizarro dwelt. There was die palace of Ipa Huako that once had 
housed die famous vet infamous Francisco Pizarro, and ivas now 
occupied by the Prefect of Cuzco. Half-hidden in the lengthening 
purple shadows cast by more modern structures, was the once mag¬ 
nificent residence of Manko-Kapak, the first Inca. With my eyes 
I followed the Calle de Triunfot known to die Incans as Kora Kota, 
to that strange polygonal structure, the House of die Twelve Cor¬ 
ners. But all were overshadowed by the giant cathedrd, the |esuit 
College and the Christian churches, just as the ancient faith of 
Cuzco's huikiers had been overshadow^ by their eonquecora^ faidi, 
and aU built From the remains of razed palaces and temples. The 
sound of their jangling, discordant bells reached my ears even on 
Saesayhua man's heights^ as they called men to bow their heads to 
the Angelus, to wor^ip in temples dedicated to a God of peace and 
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love and good^vili tow^x6 all on earth, yet founded an blood, tortuie^ 
wanton cruelty, and destruction. 

Swifdv the shadows spread across the dty like a veil of mourn¬ 
ing for the sins comnuited thece^ and all abouc me the mountains 
and the fortress walls gleamed like gold in the sun's last rays. No 
wonder die Incans worshiped and adored the fiery source of all 
light and beae Standing there as he dropped lower and lower to- 
\vard the Aridean peaks, and as the turquoise sty turned to rose and 
crimson and the golden glow suSiised all the ^'isihle world, I fdt 
awed and reverent and to my mind came the wnrds of the ancient 
Incan Chant to the Setting Sun: 

Now wearied with his joiimey through the sky 
Ind, the Sun gpd, glorious to see— 

Hastes to his t^ch beyond the ocean's rim 
And robed in gold and red smts down to rest. 

Above him in ^he vast arch of the sky 

His banners flaunt their folds of gprgeous hues 

Waving farewell to him who rules the w^orld. 

Then swiftly darkness wraps the tired earth 
Within the soft cool znande of the night. 

inti's eyes dose, and now the Sun god sleeps. 

The mountains are but shadows—spectral things. 

The pampas^ seas of blackness; night has come. 

The day has ended and the whole world rests. 

As the afterglow faded from the sky I picked my way carefully 
across the rock-strewn mountain top to where a battered Fc^d 
awaited me. How had the mighty fallen! The Quechua chauffeur, 
descendant of Incans, was sprawled across the tom and patched 
seat, his eyes dosed, his mouth open and snoring lustily. Ghosts of 
long head warriors, of Spanish adventurers^ the ^oiy of the Andean 
sunset, the Sun god of his forefathers meant noming to him. 

Sleepily he yawned, rubbed his eyes and reluctantly climbed 
from hts extemporized couch and cranked his ancient tam- 
sbackle car. Then as the venerable "'Model shook and tattled to 
the racing motor* and he dimbed back to his seat, be turned to 
tnc with a grin. 

''Does the Sefior wish to visit a cabaret?" he enquired. "We of 
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Cuzco aie up to date. We have a most excellent cabaret, with the 
musica of the jazz and the Senodtas dandng may desrmdo. Does 
the Senor wish— 

My ‘'No!” and my look silenced him. Ye gods! To visit Cuzco^ the 
City of the Sun, the one time capital of the Incan empire, and 
spend one^s dme In a cabaret! 

With a sigh of deep dbappintmeot, the d^enerate Child of the 
Stm gave his attention to me gears and shook his head deprecat- 
ingly. To him the ways of the Gringos w^eie past all understandiogp 
for who could be crazy enough to wander about, staring at old 
huildings, poking amid minSp gazing at stone wails when one might 
sit in a onghtly ut cabaret and drink beer and listen to a jas b^d 
and see painted, bespangled Senoritas dancing mtiy desnudo? 


CHAPTER 22 


Unsolved Mysteries 


The most strikiiig and remarkable features of Cuzco and 
other ancient Pemiiian Andean dties are the stupendous, amazing 
walls constructed of most perfectly cut smnes put together without 
mortar or cement, yet so accurately fitted that even today a thin 
one hundredth of an inch blade cannot be inserted between them. 

No two blocks of stone are alike, either in shape or size. Some 
weigh only a few pounds while othets weigh more rhan twenty 
tons. Some are rectangular, others hejcagonal, and some bare as 
many as tweDtv-four or even thirty-two angles, and the edges of 
every stone are smoothly, evenly, sbaiply beveled or chainfered* 
No expert modem stone tuason working with the best steel tools 
and the most highly perfected stone-cuttiog machines could pro¬ 
duce anything more accurate. Anyone at all farnllLar with stone 
working see that each and every block must have been madie- 
matically planned and laid out beforehand, for it manifstly would 
have been impossible to lift the immense blocks in and out and 
gradually trim them to a fit. 

Moreover^ in many cases the stones are cut in such shapes that 
they could not have been laid in position but must have been 
pushed into place benveen the adjoining stones^ 

The only way in which S[Oues could have been fitted with such 
incredible accuracy was by cutting each block to extremely hne 
measurements or by using a template, a process that would indicate 
that the people who built the walls had a most thorough and most 
advanced knowledge of eng;incering and the higher mathemaiics. 

Evidently^ also, die cutting of these stones and the building of 
the walls was neither very diEEculr nor slow work> for they ate 
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every^wheie in and about Cuzco and throughout the surrounding 
territory, and very often where a roughly, hastily built wall of 
cobbles or rubble would have served just as well. 

In nearly every case the walk are dticker at the base titan at die 
top so that the surfaces slope slightly inward, and very rarely do 
they show any carvings, sculptures or omameinal work, although 
here and there some of the stones, usually in pairs, have small 
conical projections upon them. In addition to the walk, nearly all 
of the liger buildings and palaces of pre-Spanish days are buUt in 
the same way and so enduriiig and strong ate the structures that 
they have remained intact through flood and the great fire, white 
the Spaniards, despite their utmost efforts to tear them down, found 
it such a next to Impossible task that they made the best of it by 
erecting their own buildings within or upon the ancient walls. For 
this reason some of the hne$t examples of this Cyclopean masonry^ 
as it is called, have been found concealed beneath cheap masonry 
and stucco. 

Marvelous as are these structures in and about Cuzco^ they pale 
into significance beside the Fortress of Saesayhuaman. Upon a 
mountain top ardfidally leveled and terraced is the mighty fortifi¬ 
cation covering set^eial hundred actes. It h built in a series of zig¬ 
zag walk with passages betwren, uith salients at the angles and a 
large drcular inner struemre, and is as well derigned and laid out 
as any fortress built by our modem army engineers. But to see it 
me would feel that it must have been made by giants. Everywhere 
are enomious blocks of stone weighing one hundred or even 
iwo himdred tons with many that weigh more than three hundred 
tons, each and every one as accurately and smoothly cut and sur¬ 
faced and as perfectly fitted as are the smaller blocks forming the 
walls and buildings in Cuzco, 

How were such titanic blocks of stone brought to the top of the 
mountain From the tjuames many miles away? How w^ere they cut 
and Gttedr How were they raked and put in place? No one knotvs* 
no one can even guess. There are ardioeologists. Scientists, who 
would have us believe that the dense^ hard ande$ite rock was cut, 
surfaced and faced by means of stone or bronze took. Such an ex¬ 
planation k so utterly preposterous that it is not even worthy of 
serious considemtion. No one ever has found anywhere any stone 
tod or implement that would cut Of chip the andesite, and no 
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btoa^e em made will make any mipression upon it. Moreover, even 
were there stone haniiners and picb capable of cutting the cock ic 
would have required lifetimes, certturies, to have hewn a three him- 
deed ton or even a fifty ton block of the stone into anything even 
approaching the monoliths that are there by thousands. Fuither- 
more, every engineer^ every sione mason who has examined the 
Cuzco stone work has declared that it would have been utterly 
impossible to have cut^ fitted and chamfered them without using a 
chisel ajad a maul; chat only by striking a chisel a shaq? blow could 
the stones have been cut. But no one has ever found a stone chisel 
capable of cutting the dense bard rock. A stone chi^l, even if of a 
materia) harder than the rock, would be shattered and broken when 
struck. Even had the ancient Peruvians possessed tools of tempered 
steel it would have required a vast army of expert stone masons 
many lifetiines to have cut and fitted die tens of thousands of the 
hlcKxks that are in Cuzco, alone, not to mention the thousands upon 
thousands of others at Ollantay, Vitacocha, and elsewhere. 

As to slowly, laboriously chipping at the rocks with crude stone 
hairuners I defy any man or meup laborers or scientists^ white* black 
or brown, using stone or bronze toots, id visibly or measurably cut 
the surface of one of the blocks fomnng these structures. I know 
whereof I speak, feyr when excavadr^ the mins of the Cod^ culture 
ED Panama, I tried out the possibility of cutting tock ’L%ith lOck, 
There the many monoliths, often elaborately carv^ and sculptured, 
were of dioiite, a rather soft nock compared to andesite. Selecting a 
section of a bmken column I drew a rough scroll upon it with a 
piece of chalk, selected five of my Indian laborers, and giving them 
a peck or more of stone hammers and other implements we had 
found, told them to go ahead at sculpturing the design I had drawn. 
For ten days they labored industriously from morning until night 
and although they broke or wore away every implement they made 
DO noticeable impn^ion upon the column. 

If the archaeologists who so off-handedly deebre that the stone 
blocks of Cuzcan walk and buildings were fashioned by means of 
crude stone took why don\ they prove the truth of dieir words 
fay showing us how? 

Also some of them declare that these Cydopean structures are 
all "Incan,"' that none are over a few centuries old, and that there 
were no such people as the pre-Incans whose works were immeas- 
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urably antrient befosx:^ Manko-Kapak^ the first Inca^ reached Cuzco. 
Tommy rot! Even at die rime of the conquest the Incan people had 
no slightest knowledge of when or by whom the Cyclopean stmc- 
tures were built. 

All of the old chroniders agreed on this, and even the Prince 
Checko, who was nearly eighty years of age and had become 3 
Christian and was more famniar with his people and knew more of 
their history and tiadiriom and customs more intimately and more 
accurately than any Spaniard, stated to the Viceroy Toledo that the 
Cyclopean walls had "always*^ been there; that his people did not 
even have a tradition as to who builr them, and that they had always 
believed them to be the work of gods or made by magic. 

Actually there is no evidence to support the daixn that diese 
structures and other remarkable feats of engineering were the works 
of the Incans and that there was no pte^Incan Andean civilization. 

On the contrary, aU the evidence indicates a culture or a civiliza¬ 
tion long outdaring die Incan culture and far surpassing it in many 
respects. There are no transitional remains showing that the one 
merged into the other and it \TOuId seem illogical and ridiculous to 
think that there should have been a decadence in the arts and the 
engineering accomplislimenis of a race that, in poUrical organiza¬ 
tion^ agriculture, metallurgy and many other attainments had ad¬ 
vanced rather than retrograded. Nowhere do we find wdls or other 
structures built of stones that are intermediate between the ritanic* 
accurately fitted blocks of pie-Incan origin and the stonework 
typical of the Incans. In many places, it is true, even in and about 
Cuzco, there are Cyclopean type walls and building composed of 
both the polygonal blocks of stone and the Incan type of rectangular 
small stones laid like bricks in regular tiers. But in every case it is 
obvious that the latter were placed in position long after the Cy¬ 
clops structures were built. At rimes tliey were used to fill or 
repair gaps or openings in the more ancient walls, in many cases 
they formed the upper portions of palaces or other buddings super¬ 
imposed upon the pne^Incan walls or fotmdations, and in a great 
many instances they were used in adding to or extending the older 
walls. Some of the best examples of these combinations me to be 
seen at OUant^ and Vira Kocha, At Ollantay the ancient engineers 
accomplished feats that in some respects were greater than those 
performed at Cuzco. Many of the enormous, accurately fitted manv' 
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angled bloclif of pink granJce, measuring as much as twelve to eight¬ 
een feet by six to eight feet square, and weighing fifty to one 
hundred tons were not only raised to the upper tiers of the walls but 
were carried up a steep mountain side and were transported for 
many miles from the quarries and across two large rivers. But 
throughout the ruined fortress-city are walls, additions and patch- 
work of the Incan type made of local rock entirely diffeieni from 
the beaudfuUy polislied pink granite Cyclopean work. 

Another, and perhaps best of all examples of the Incan stone¬ 
work in ctwnbination with the earlier type, is the amazing strong¬ 
hold and city of Machu Picchu. Here, everywhere, are innumerable 
combinations of the two distinct types of archit«ame and buddings, 
yet search as I might amid the ruins 1 failed to find a single struc¬ 
ture or 3 single stone that was of an intermediate type; all w'ere dis- 
tinedy and typically either Incan or pre-Incan just as they are in 
Cuzco and elsewhere. 

The character, forms and types of pottery and other artifacts of 
the pre-Incan and Incan cultures are as distinctive as the stone 
work. Anyone at all familiar with ancient Peruvian ceramics can 
tell at a glance whether an earthenware vessel is of Incan or pre- 
Incan origin. 

Under these circumstances, with no shred of concrete evidence 
to suhstandate their claims, why will certain supposed authorities 
boldly and positively declare that there was no pre-Incan Andean 
civilLzadon in Peru, that all stone work remains are Incan and that 
none are very ancient, the oldest dating back to about 1300 A.n. 
or a httle more than two centuries before the arrival of Petarro and 
his fellows. No one with an atom of common sense can believe 
this. It is truly amazing that any sensible man, supposed to possess 
more than average intelligence, should propound such a theory. It 
required our own European ancestors thousands upon thousands of 
years to advance from a state of savagery to cultured communities 
rvith walled ciries, casdes and palaces, churches and cathedrals 
built of stone. Yet those who would have us believe that the pre- 
Spanish civilization of Peru began with Manko-Kanak about 1300 
A.O, must credit the Indians with haring possessed far greater in¬ 
telligence, far more ability, vasdy greater knowledge of engineering 
and the arts than our owm ancestors in order to have attained in less 
than three centuries a civilization equal to if not surpassing that of 
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the EiiFDpeans who had devoted millenniuni^ t& its development. 
Let us look a little funhex Into this mattet. 

Many of the great cathedtais of Europe wei^ hundreds of years 
in the building. Hundreds of highly sldUed artisans worked stead' 
ily^^ equipped with excellent temper^ steel tcxilsp cutting and carv¬ 
ing, setting stones in place; living and dying with their work 
unhnished and leaving their sonsi their grandsons and their great 
grandsons to carry on untih after centuries, the building was coto- 
pleied.^ Yet according to some of these modernizing ar^aeologists 
the Peruvian IndianSp equipped with nothing better than stone 
and bronze implements, erected hundreds upon hundreds of pal¬ 
aces, forts, waOs and temples and cither structures far larger^ more 
massive and entailing fully as grst a knowledge of enguieeringj 
mathematics and stone cutting as any building in Euic^, all in 
the brief space of less than three hundred years from the time they 
were primitiv'e savages dwelling in thatched huts! 

If, as archaeologi^ would have us believe, all of this amazing 
ancient Peru™o stone cnlting was accomplished by the use of 
stone tools, where are these took? It is a notewtjrthy and signiEcant 
fact that good stone [mplements are oonspicuous by their absence 
in Peru and adjacent Bolivia. Far more and much bettci: stone tools 
are found in the gtav^ and mounds of the uncivilized Indians of 
the United States than among the remains of the Tti r^in and pre^ 
Incan people. Stone weapons—mace-heads, axes, spear and arrow 
poipts, yes; but never a stone implement capable of cutting the 
bard aisenite and andasite rock of which the mighty walls and 
buildings were coinposed. For that matter I do not know of any 
rock or min^nl m Peru and Bolivia Caside from meteoric iron]) 
that is harder than arsenite. if the stone work was done by means 
of stone tools there should be countless thousands of the imple¬ 
ments scattmed about, and here let me casU attention to a most in¬ 
teresting and a most signthcant fact. The better^ more advanced 
and elaborate the stone cutting and carving of an ancient American 
race, the fewer the stone took^ Really stone implements are 
very few in Mexico and are mainly of the extremely andent archaic 
culture. Very few^ and those poor, w^ere found in Coci^. ITiey are 

* NqtCjf tJjMM fP&l 5Sl Jtars in it& building RVii^imK 200 Tdclcf 3-SD 
yeais, Nantes 406 Oniterkir)? 400 ye^ Wonm 100 ycajs, wl St- Ste- 
pben 300 yank 
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almost unknown TiaJiumaoo in Bolivia and Pmi where the 
most remarkable and by far the greatest feats of stone cutting were 
accomplished.^ and they ore by no means abundant in Yucatata 
where the Mayas had only soft limestone and sandstone to be cut. 
Yet in North America, even in New England^ in the Guianas and 
elsewhere where there tvere no civilizations, no stone monuments 
or other stone work worth mentioning^ excellent stone tools are ex- 
ceedingly abundant^ Let the stone-irnplement f^ns explain this if 
they can. 

k must be admitted, however, that some of these behttlers of 
the antiquity of Peruvian civilizatiOTis have CHily to be ^shown in 
order to change their minds. 

WT^en in 1925 i unearthed mummies in Lamabyeque^ including 
that of the prehistoric woman described in Chapter XVll^ and 
claimed they were n.vo thousand years old^ I was laughed at, de¬ 
rided and criticized- But when in 1946 Dr. Junius Bird of the 
American Museum of Natural History, with assodates, carried on 
excavations m the Vim Valley and disinreored some very ancient 
mummies^ he announced that they pmbably dated back for at least 
two thousand vears and that there were e\^en more ancient burials 

j 

beneath them** 

The Strongest, most convincing, and inefutable prads of the 
great antiquitv* of the ancient Peruvian civilizations are found in 
dieir known agricolcural achievemfints. Ever^-wberc. in all tombs 
or depicted upon pottery', sculptures and textiles, ocher than those 
of the pie-pottcry people of the northern coast, are maize, cotton, 
tscao, peanuts, squashes, beans, potatoes, peppers, si^'eet potatoes, 
tomatoes and other cultivated plants, as well as Guinea pigs, llamas, 
alpacas, and dogs- Moreover, the vegetables and fruits were highly 
developed, cultivated vaneties. In fact the ancient Peruvians^ long 
before the advent of the Spaniards grew every main variety of maize 
and beans and most of the ^'aricties of squash, pumpkins, potatoes 
and other vegetables known to us today. 

They had black com, sweet com, field com, popping com and 
several varieties we do not have such as the giant mote com, yet 
the original ancestor of maize is unknown as is also the case with 
the original wild ancestors of the squashes, sweet potato, peppers, 

D. StiCH3g^ Natiaiml Geognphic Magaziac, PiLg^ 453 . 
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beans, Guinea pigSp llamas^ alpacas, and the so-called Inca dpg« 

To !iave cultivated and hybridized and developed food and other 
plants from the origiha] wild forms to their highesE perfected state 
would have required countless centuries, and to nave domestic 
cated and bred unknown wild animals to die status of llamas, 
Guinea pigs and dogs would have required fully as great a period 
of dme. Yet the most ancient Peru\dan people C^stde frmn the pre¬ 
pottery coast race} possessed all oF these, proving beyond all con¬ 
troversy that the various cultured people who we consider the 
mret ancdeni; were, in reality, the descendants of people who had 
devoted ages to the cultivation and perfection of plants and animals- 
No race, no matter how well equipped, no matter how [ndustrioui 
and intelligent, could by any remote possibility have accomplished 
such results in a f<rw hundred yeais- Our most expert agricultur¬ 
ists, our best animal breeders, during the four hundred years and 
more that have passed since the Europeans reached America, have 
never yet produced a single new distinctive form of maize, a single 
new rj'pe oF Uama, a single entirely new bean, potato or other cul¬ 
tivated plant or domestic animal know^n to the mo^t ancient Peru¬ 
vians, New varieties, new hybrids, yes; but nothing absolutely and 
entirely diflFerent From those known to the ancient Peruvian peo¬ 
ple. In fact they raised a number of food plants which our horti¬ 
culturists have never been able to duplicate^ such as frost-proof 
tomatoes, mote com, purple insect-proof potatoes and certain Kinds 
of squash. 

Also, Dur archaeologists have always and oonsistendy claimed 
that no pre-Columbian American race knew oF the wheel, despite 
the Fact that numerous wheeled toys had been found ainong ancient 
remains in two places in Mexico and that Ih. Bennett^, in his first 
report of bis excavations at Tiahuanaco in Bolivia, stated that: 
pit number 7 in a small temple said to be the oldest in Tiahuanaco^ 
associated with ancient stone images and other objects,'^ he found 
a large stone ''wheel or ceremania] grindstone/" Apparently this ad¬ 
mission must have been a slip of the pen, for in his subsequent 
printed report no mention was made or the wheel. However, you 
emit fool all of the public ail of the time, as Barnum discovered, 
and a feiiv months ago, after they had been reminded of the wheeled 
toys by my wife^ the archaeologists, in the official organ of the 
American Museum, announced that the ancient Americans did 
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know the wheel, although they never made any practical iise 

Why a ccitatn number of scientists should be so Tjelittlifi of 
the early American civilizarions is a mystery fully as great as any of 
the mysteries of the ancient people. It may be bemuse they are 
|ea]ous and hate to admit that any race other than the Anglo 
Saxons ever accomplished anything worthwhile^ or that the civili¬ 
zations of American aborigines could by any ^ibility have 
equalled or excelled those of rhe white men, or again perhaps, it is 
3 feeling of superiorityp a tendency to look doT.vn uw)n the Indian 
as an inferior being. Be that as it may, they constantly are annoimc- 
ing that many things relating to the early American cultures Imve 
been highly and flagrantly exaggerated; chat the aborigines never 
performed any great engineering feats, never had more than a 
superficiat knowledge of astronomy and mathematics, never did 
this, never acoomplished that. 

IJtterly disregarding the documentary evidence of letters and re¬ 
ports by the Spanish padres and conquerors, even of later Viceroys 
and the testimony of Inca nobles, these mrodemists either deny or 
fail to mention that Cuzco was very^ rich in gpld at the time of the 
conquest, that diere were golden shrubs, birds and other creatures 
in tne garden of the Xemple of the Sun, and claim there is no 
evidence that there was a gt^d band about the temple, that the great 
gold chain of the Inca Huayna-fCapac was a myth and tliat the 
amount of booty taken by the Spaniards was exaggerated, despite 
the official files and accountings still preserved in the Archives of 
Spain. We are told that the ropl palaces of Montezuma were rather 
ordinary mud dwellings and that the Incan road was little more 
than a foot path and that the longest tunnels *'cut through 
die hills for short distances/' ** 1 scarcely would consider one of 
these tunnels that was cut through a mountain for 900 feet, and 
is still in use, as being '^shorL'' 

Still more remarkable and inexplicable is the ever increasing 
tendency of a number of archaeologists to modernize the ancient 
civilizations, to cut do^vn the long established, long accepted ages 
to a few centuries. To be sure, they do not agree as to dates by any 
means. Their estimates varying to the extent of several hundred 
or even a thousand years or motCi And if the adherent to recent 

• Goodwifi F. ELhoim. Natural Hislwy OchjIm 19S0- 
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date pn^ganda comes upon a glyph recording a date earlier than 
his he cMtniy states "'that, in re^ty, they aie anachromstic, carved 
sometime lAtex than the apparendy very early dates inscribed on 
them/' 

If this modemization keeps on it won^t be so very long until we 
are told thai the first Inca did not appear imdl alter Columbus, 
that the Aztecs bad been only pardy cultured when Cortez put an 
end to thdr advancement and that Cuzco was not only ^'biult in a 
day/"^ but in the early sixteenth oentuiy! 

One of the most fascinating unsolved mysteries of the ancient 
Peruvian races is that of the Parakas culture, first discovered by 
Dr. Julio Tello about twenty-five on a narrow deert 

cape in Central Peru, not for from the area of the Nasca culture, 
itsdf an unsolved archaeological puzde. Dn TeJlo found the re¬ 
mains of ttvo cides built of beautifully cut pink porphyry rock* 
And here, interred in huge ardfidal caves or great tombs he came 
upon numbers of mummy bundles totally uidike any others known. 
They were huge afiahs of conical tent-like form often seven or 
eight f&di in height by five or feet in diameter at the base and 
when opened were found to contain mummified bodies wrapped 
in layers upon layers, yards upon yards, of the most exquisite tex¬ 
tiles ever found* 

In addition the bundles contained quantities of pottery of unique 
types, ornaments, implements and utensils of gold and silver^ feather 
headdresses and fans, dried fruits and vegetables and innumerable 
other objects entirely new to archaeology and completely different 
from anything previously known in Peru, 

Subs^uent exca^-ations proved that there were three eras or 
strata of culture of the Paiakas area* The first or oldest was irn- 
measurahly ancient. Many of the te.'stiles and potter)" vessels, as 
well as the pLnted frescoes, riiovved llamas with five toes on the 
front feet tnsEead erf two as in the llamas of die present time* More^ 
over, skdetons of five-toed llamas were found which would seem 
to prove that these prehistoric people lived in the dim and distant 
past when llamas still possessed five toes—a period so remote that 
we cannot even hazard a guess at it. But many scientists ate of the 
opinion that the five^toed llamas of these people were merely freaks 

* Althoagli Dir TcOd at Erst tluHigtt tbe»; met? remains of uliaiHiuned 
he subwjuentlr fauad that they ‘rctc merdiy enclosing the gtcai oduemy-^ 
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and wetc perhaps legarded as sacred because of their five toes* 
Whatever the truth may be-and the chances ace we will never 
fact remains that they antedated nearly all other ancient 
cultuied races of Peru. 

Quite aade fram the question of its age the Parakas dvili^arion 
presents most intriguing unsolved mysieries* Why were all the 
mummies so far found obviously of the highest, most noble class? 
Why should a numerous and highly cultured race have been re- 
stiiaed to a comt^atively small and isolated cape? Why should 
they have erected stone walls when their nearest neighbors^ the 

Nascans, used adobe? j r\„ 

Not because stone was the mo^ convenient material at hand. On 
the contrary the stone was quarried and cut many miles from the 
site and was carried across wide desert wastes. Whence did they 
come, whither did they go? Did they come fnmi overseas; were 
they survivors of the Tiahuanacans? There are r^umberless theo¬ 
retical ans^vers to the Parakas puzzle but up to the present not one 
can be proved correct. We can merely shrug our shoulders and, 
like the Spaniards, say "'Qui^n sabe?” 


CHAPTER 2i 


Outstanding Achievements 


As so many of tbe most noteworthy dchievements of the 
ancient Peruvians were pre-Incan and as it is often impossible to 
say whether each of these did or did not antedate the Incas’ re- 
gime, it obviates a great deal of confusion and serves every purpose 
to refer to them all as ancient Peruvians. 


£MGlN££RmC 

In some ways the greatest engineering feat of these people was 
the so-called Incan Road. Over four thousand miles in length, it 
stretched from Quito in Ecuador to Tucuman in Cential Chile 
and traversed some of the roughest, most mountainous country in 
the world. There were ranges fourteen to fifteen thousand feet in 
height to be scaled, vast canyons thousands of feet in depth to be 
crossed, loaring torrents to be bridged, deserts to he traversed and 
moiasses and swamps to be passed. But the pte-lncan engineers who 
constructed die road treated such matters as though they were non* 
existent. The highway, twenty-five feet in uidth, was carried up 
the lofdest ranges by easy gradients and zig-zags^ where precipices 
batted the way the living rock was hewn away or retaining walls 
were built up for hundreds of feet to support the roadway. 

Ravines and chasms were filled with solid masonry to form 
causewuys; canyons and torrents were crossed by suspension bridges 
support^ by immense cables of wool or fiber anchored to holes cut 
through solid rock or fastened to massive abutments of wonderfully 
constructed masonry; peaks and diffs were pierced by tunnels some* 
times several hundnra feet in length. For hundreds of miles smooth 
pavements of stone were laid across burning deserts; dykes were 
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constnicted acit^ sivamps and shallow lakes and for pan of its 
length die amazing highway was surfaced with asphalt. 

At frequent Intend brandi loads led east and west, to the sea 
on one hand and to the trans-Andean youngas or jungles on the 
ocher. The roadways to the west connected with a second longi¬ 
tudinal highway twenty feet in width that followed the coastline 
for two thousand miles. 

Throughout the entire length of the road, at distances oF not 
over twenty miles apart^ w^eie tafn^os or rest houses, while at every 
Forty miles ^vas an Imperial Inn. The tamhos served as stopping 
places For travelers and stations for government runners or chosquts, 
while the Imperial Inns were storehouses for food, supplies and 
equipment for the army* in case of war^ or for the relief of villages 
in rime of famine^ Thev also served as eating places for the army 
when on the march and as stopping places for the Inca and other 
officials when traveling. There uras al^ a system of sentr}' stations, 
w^atch towers and forts, as well as a system of signals, using minots 
during the day or flares at nighty by which the men who constantly 
were on watch could transmit messages from one end of the road to 
the other in less than four hours. 

For rapid cansportation relays of runners or cha^uis were sta¬ 
tioned at each tamho and as no one runnef had to cover over twenty 
miles from his station to the next, and in mountain sections only 
ten miles, messages or cargo could be carried with truly remarkable 
speed from one place to another. Fresh fish caught in the Pacific 
were delivered in Cuzco, over three hundred miles distant and 
beyond moimiams fifteen thousand feet in height, within twenty- 
four hours from the rime they were taken from the water, which 
is ten hours sooner than is possible by the way of the railway today. 
Fish from Lake Uruhaml^, caught in the morning, were serv^ 
at Cuzco dinners the same wening while fruits and vegetables 
from the coastal plains w^eie delivered in Cuzco widiin fifteen 
hours. 

Also, throughout the entire length of the tmd^ posts or stone 
pillars accurately placed showed the exact distance to the next rest 
house or & easy were the gradients on this amazing high¬ 

way, and so evenly paved the surface, that it would have serv^ 
admirably as an automobile road, yet it was used solely by pedes¬ 
trians and llama trains. So well ana endurmgly built was the road^ 
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^ perfectly ckiined aji^I supported, that even at the present time, 
after a lape of over five centuries, many portions of the highway 
and Severn of the andtmt bridges are in daily use by motor cars 
and trucks, while some of the tunnels now serve for the Andean 
railways. 

No ancient people* not even the RomanSn ever oonstmcted such 
a hightvayp yet in some respects the Incan irrigation systems called 
for even greater knowledge of engmeering than die high^vays. 
There were great artifidnl rivers or <3nals bringing the water for 
hundreds of mil^ across mountains and deserts. Many of these 
were carried over ravines and canyons on stone viaducts and were 
so well built and weU designed that they are still in use. Even more 
remarkable were the careful and well planned systems of canals 
and ditches that led the water to the fi^ds and farms and formed 
an intricate, complex but perfect nertvork covering thousands of 
square miles. 

In many ways fully as remarkable or for that matter even more 
remarkable as engineering feats^ were the wails and buildings con¬ 
structed of the amazing polygonal or Cyclopean type of stonework 
which 1 have already describedp To quarry and cut a block of stone 
weighing several hundred tons and transport it across many miles 
of rough country^ ferry it over wide rivers* and lift it to a mountain 
top would he a titanic undertaking even today. Railways would 
have to be bnilr* immense steam cranes used and steel cables and 
pulleys employed. To be sure it Is no great feat for a modem 
steamship to lift a hundred ton locomotive and swing it aboard 
shrp^ but that is simply a lifting job and adequate power and der¬ 
rick booms are all that ate n<^ded+ But it is quite another job to 
carry such a weight overland and across rivers and to the summit 
of a thousand foot mountain. How such feats were accomplished 
by the ancient Peruvian engineers no one can satisfactorily explain. 
If man power alone were used it would have required so many 
men hauling and tugging that they would have been in one an¬ 
other s way. And how could they have fastened die necessary^ thou¬ 
sands of ropes to a stone monolith? Of rollers or wheels of 

some sort must have been used and in that case a strong hard road¬ 
bed or tracks must have been laid. And to cross rivers either ex¬ 
ceedingly strong bridges or huge rafts would of necessity have to 
have been built Regardless of how many men were employed, how 
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m^ny rollers used^ bow many bridgeSp dracls and barges consmictedj 
it would have taken a tremendous length of dme to move one such 
block from the quany to the building site, yet hundreds upon 
hundreds of them u^ere tianspoited. One very competent American 
engineer, who visited Cuzco and other ancient Peruvian dries, de¬ 
clared that with all modem equipment it would require monihs* 
probably a year to accomplish the feat if starting from scratch with 
no tram lines or other preparations made. When tvc stop to con¬ 
sider how long it takes to move a house ot other building a few 
blocks over paved city streets and from one site to another on the 
same level, we may more fuUy appreciate the task the pre-lncans 
faced. Their problems did not end even when the gigandc blocks 
of stone were eventually upon the mountain top. They had lo be 
cut to size, tooled and fitted and raised into pwsitioia, yet at Ollan- 
tay, Saesayhoaman and elsewhere there are coimdes 5 blocks of 
stone weighing from one hundred to three hundred tons, cut and 
faced with such precision and placed without mortar or cement, 
that the thinnest knife blade cannot be Inserted between them. 
Moreover, to transport and cut these stupendous rocks must have 
been a fairly simple and easy matter to die andent Pcnivimi enr 
gineers, for numerous smaller stones would have served every pur¬ 
pose just as well. 

Few' persons realize what an advanced knowledge of engineering 
the Incans possessed. The entire country from Ecuador to Chile 
and from the trans-Andean borders to the shore of the Pacific were 
surv^eyed, measured, divided into definite sized areas and mapped. 
They even had relief maps made to scale and modelled in pottery 
or carved from stone. 

The entire irrigarion system of the Incan Empire was planned 
and mapped as were all the roads, tillages, public buildings, etc. 
Moreover, buildings were designed and planned by highly skilled 
architects and scale models were made, often in both horizontal and 
vertical sections, showing every detail of construction so that the 
builders were working from blueprints in clay . 


MeASOREMENTS 

Naturally^ in order to accomplish such feats, measuring devices 
were essendal and these had been vvorked out and standardized^ 
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Although the loom numerical system vtfas decimal all measure- 
ments were based on the primitive digital bve, or fingers of a hand. 
Measures of length were of trvo kinds, those used for everyday 
purposes and those employed in making surveys or measuring great 
distances. 

LONC AI£.\SUIIE 

Inches 

yiiku (or one hand} 5 

m yuku made 1 kmfa 7H 

2 Jcdipd made 1 rbokot 15 
2 rbokok made 1 sikid 30 
2V4 akia made 1 riltird: 7S 
iOOO fjJbtro made 1 tupo 75,000 inches = 6250 feet 
Naudca] mile 6000.20 feet 

Diaerence 169.00 " 

The endre length of the Incan road vws marked with TUPU 
stones showing the distance from one tdmho to another. The stand¬ 
ard of these measurements, a rikim, was always kept in Cuzco just 
as our OW'D standards of measurement are kept in Washington. 

SUHVEY MEASURE 

iJwfJoiTy—S feet inches^ of two 

SOOO made I inro—25000 feet or about -Wi miles C4 tupu mUe$) 

30 made 1 about 135 miles Cor 120 fwpu miles^ 

As two sikias of the ordinary long measure equalled one tbaffciiy 
of the survey measure and as one and one-half tltatkaiy of the 
survey m^sure equalled one riksra of die ordinary measures the 
standard ritira stick at Cuzco served to check any of the various 
measurements. 

There was only one measurement of area^ the Square t&pOf which 
was approximately four-fifths of our acre. This measirrement is still 
in U5e but today it varies in difietent locaJides from twenty-two 
by forty-four thathdys about Cu^o to twice as much in the vicin¬ 
ity of Arequipa. In the same way the old Lncan tupu oF linear 
measurement varies in different Prions of Peru and to the great 
majority of Indians it is an indefini^ distance^ the tenn being used 
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to d^ote '"far” while the terai tuarftmi means merely a great dis¬ 
tance or “very far ” 

The fact that the Incan mile or rtipw came within 169.80 feet 
of our own geographicnl mile of one minute of a degree of the 
eartli's surface would seem to prove that the Incans had evolval 
their linear measurements from a degree and must have known 
that there are three hundred and sixty degrees in a circle. 

The standardization of their linear measurements made possible 
the Incans' accurate sim^eys which doubtless were accomplished 
by simple triangidaiion and a knowledge of the cardinal points of 
the compass. It h really surprising what accurate maps may be made 
in this manner, but after all, when a surveyor uses a transit he is 
accomplishing the same thing, merely substituting his instrument 
for a couple of measured sticks. 

As hat as known the Incans had no exact form of hquid measure 
but they did have measurements of weight and both beam 
or steelyards and baiance'scales were us™. Some of the latter that 
have been found are very ornate and beautiful with highly carved 
and decorated beams of ivory, bone or even silver and with chased 
or engraved bronze or silver bowls. As a rule, howwee, they are 
quite plain. Although customarily used in trading, one commodity 
being balanced against tlie other, yet small pieces of copper of 
various sizes were also used as weights^ especially when measuring 
powders, dyes, and other ^nall articles weighing not over a pound. 
The largest of the balance scales I have seen would weigh scv'eral 
pounds in the tray. 

TTiese ancient balances are stil! in use and when at Aitchi fCaitchl 
on the eastern side of Lake Titicaca I found the Colla Indian 
women in the market weighing commodities on balance scales they 
had obtained from ancient graves* For weighing large or bulky ot 
jects the Incans used beam scales or steelyards made of wocxl and 
often daboiately carved. These are still in use but have no tegular 
standard weights. 


Mathematics ani> Astronomv 

As I have already stated^ the Incans had a decimal numerical 
system but it was based on the '"hand" or digital count of five 
which is almost universal among American Indian tribes. So firmly 
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fixed was thU basic count of five that it entered into all of the 
Incan matbemarics and their astronomy. Thus the Itican year ivas 
of ibtee hundted and sixty days which is a multiple of five so that 
they had seventy-two weets of five days each and twelve tnonths of 
six weeks, or eighty days each. The odd five days were the name¬ 
less ox 'lost” days immediately preceding the New Year and Birth 
of the Sun celehratioim. Then bi order to equalize the calendar so 
that the lunar and solar years agreed they aibiccarily added a day 
every fourth yetr. 

Although the Peruvians may not have possessed suci an ad¬ 
vanced knot^^ledge of astronomy as the Mayans, yet they could d^ 
termine the times of the solstices and also checked their calendar 
by the moon and the Pleiades. In fact the exact time of the Birth 
of the Sun ccxeitiooy was determrned by the position of this con¬ 
stellation. 

For their solar observations they used a simple but accurate de¬ 
vice knotvn as the /nti Tihuiyona which may mean ''Resting place 
of the Sun/' or *‘Place where the Sun is Gxed^^^ This consisted of 
a seat or bench for the observer^ a stone sun dial and, at a distance 
and standing dear-cui against tbe sky at the top of a hiU or ridge, 
eight vertical stone columns or arranged in four 

groups, two toward the east and two totvard the ivcst. By sighting 
across the gnomon of the sun dial at the stone posts they could de¬ 
termine the exact time of noon, the variations of sunrise and sunset, 
and could record the vajiadems in the angles of the sun's rays at 
different periods of the year. In order to obtain an accurate sight 
the observer used a metal disk or Tepu attached to a short handle 
and perforated by two very fiine slits, one vertical, the other hori- 
zontak very sunilar in effect to the cross hairs in any modem tran¬ 
sit or theodolite. 

The Nascans of the coastal area near Pisco had an entirely dif¬ 
ferent method of establishing their calendrical dates. It was a most 
remarkable system, the most gigantic and complicated system ever 
devised by man. Qn the level surface of an elevated pl^ they re¬ 
moved the dark colored stones to leave light colored lines, hands, 
symbols and figures by means of which they could take observa¬ 
tions and check on the sun*s position. Many of the lines ore rniles 
in length yet as absolutely straiebt as though laid out with a transit 
by a modem surveyor. No one nas yet detennined exactly how' the 
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ancieol Nascans made use of the enormous layout and it is most 
mteresdng to note the geneiral resemblance benveen it and the 
strange devices used by the Pacific islanders in navigation. These 
to the white man are Incofnprehensible although penectly simple 
to the islanders. No doubt to the Nascans their strange desert astro¬ 
nomical arrangeroent just os simple as the navigatmg devices 
are to the natives of the Pacific islands* 

As 1 mentioned abov^e, it would seem obvious that the Incan 
lineal measures must have been derived or evolved from the de¬ 
grees of a diclep but whether they had actual fcnowledge of the 
earth's drcumference, or worked the measurements from the orbit 
of die earth is impossible to say. It would of course be a simple 
matter fot anyone with even a rudimentary knowledge of astron¬ 
omy and mathematics to realme that the days of the years and the 
hours of the day oonsdiuted circles divided into three hundred and 
sixty parts or degrees. And if the Incan mathematicians and astion- 
omers ever discovered that the diurnal circle of twelve hours was 
one tbntiedi of a three hundred and sixty degree circle they m^ht 
have worked out the sixty minute to a degree system and their 
measurement of a tiipti of 6250 feet. But to have done so would 
have required a very advanced knowledge of marhemadcs. which 
apparently was the case, for their entire pohdcal and economic sys¬ 
tem was based on a mathematical cone or pyramid divided into five 
vertical^ and mmunerable horizontal sections. At the very apex 
ivas the Inca, a position that never alteredp next below were the 
five wise men or Amatus. Below them the ten princes and so on 
down through priests^ governors, mayors, divisions of land^ fam^ 
ilies, mdiriduals, areas of land for each^ Damas, etc. With such a 
theoretical mathemadcal cone it was a very simple matter to ad¬ 
just any and every detail of the entire government to maintain a 

C rfect balance^ for every detail from births and deaths to the num- 
r of officials and llamas, the amount of lands^ even to the pro^ 
pordonate number of priests and nobles and the amount of food to 
be scored for emergendeS:, could be calculated and deterrnined with 
mathematical accuracj'^ yet all arranged and built upon the simple 
digital five. 
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Recohimnc Devices 

It vvas of course essendal to ieep accuxate records of aU these 
various mathemaucal and astronomica] matterSp the calendrical 
data, the surveys, the building, load-makingp irrigation and other 
planSp and the theoretical niathemarical cone or i^'tamid of die 
soda] and political organization. 

It has been claimed that the Incans had no \\Titten or recorded 
language^ Perhaps that is true in a way. hut according to the old 
Spanish accounts the entire history of the people was recorded by 
pottety vessek in the Temple of the Sun at CuzcOp and the late Dr. 
Julio Tello, a native Peruvian of pure Indian blood, believed and 
had quite conclusively provedp that much of the Chimu Qt Mojica 
potreiy if properly arranged formed a record 01 story* However^ 
we do know that the Incans kept very accurate and detailed ac¬ 
counts of many events^ tradirions and other important matters by 
means of their 

Sanruento de Gamboa p a famous navigator as well as chronicleTj 
who was familiar with the native Peruvian arisiociaicy foUowing 
the Spanish Conquest^ wrote a History of the Incas (History of 
the Ittcas^ 1572, edited by C. Markham. Hakluyt Society, II- Sen 
Vol XXIh Cambridge, 1907). 

In this he states (p- 40): 

Before emering upon ihe history of the Incas, 1 wish to make known^ 
or more accurately speaking, to answ^er a dlEculty which may occur to 
those who have not been in these parts* Some may say that this history 
cannot be accepted as authentic, bdng taken firam the narratives of 
these barbarians, because, having no letters^ they could not pre 5 ei:\'e 
such details as they give from so ronote antiquity. The ans^ver is that 
to Supply the want of WTitings they had a curious invention which w^as 
very accurate* This was that from one to another, from father to sons^ 
they handed down past events, reputing the story many tbnes^ just as 
lessons are repeated from a professor^ chair maldng die hearers say 
these historical lessons m^er and over again undl they were Gzed in the 
memory. Thus each one of the descendants continued to communicam 
the annals in the order described with a view to preserving their deeds 
and history, their ancieni tradidons^ the nuinber of their tribes^ towns^ 
provmces, their days, months and years, their battles, deaths, desmie- 
dons, fortresses and “Sinchis.” Finally^ they recorded and sdU record. 


t 
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the mosl notable things which of theix stadsdc^ on certain 

cords called Quijya' which is the same as 10 say reasODer or recorder 
or accctintEnL On these cords they make certain knots hy which, and 
by difliercnt colors* they distingutsh and record each thing as by Tetters, 
It is a thing lo be admired to see what details may be so recorded, For 
whkh there are masters like our wnting masters. Besides these they 
had, and stih have, special historians in these nations^ an hereditary 
office descending from father to son. The collection of the^ ann al ^ £5 
due to the diligence of Padiacun Inca Yuf^qixi^ the ninth Inca^ who 
sent a general snnunons to all the old historians thmugbout these 
provinces he had subjugated, and e^^en to many others throughout 
those kingdoms^ He had them In Cuzco, for a long time, esamining 
them conctaning their origins, anriqulty and the mM notable et^ta 
in their hisEoi)'* These were painted on great boards and were dept^ted 
in the Temple of the Sun, in a great halL There such boards, adomed 
with gold, were kept as are books in our libraries and learned persons 
were appoint!^ who were well versed in the art of understanding and 
dedaring their contents. No one was aHowed to enter where these 
hoards were kept eiccept the Inca and the hlscDiians^ without special 
Oder of the Inca. . . . 

In its simplest form the quifo consisted of five strings represent¬ 
ing the five fingers of a hand with knots repfesenting the jomrs. 
The ihinnesE cord represented the index finger with the knots 
having the value of units loEaling ten* The next or second finger 
string knots represented decimals or tens. The third cod repre¬ 
sented hundreds and the fourth thousands while the fifth or thumb 
string indicated fractions. By tisitig more numerous and variously 
colored strings, knots and group of knots^ as well as Invened knots^ 
innumetable combinations capable of recording any events or other 
matters could be preserved. Many of the ancient ^uipos have hun¬ 
dreds of strings of many colors often with supplemenuiry pendant 
strings and with countless single, double, triple and quadnjple 
knots, inverted knots and combinations of knots.* 

* It Las repeatedly been stated that the [aeons had no written language. Tliw, 
however, is not the case. All of the Spanish pdcsts and cbionicLers sgtee dut 
the Incans did have an ukographic kngtiagc wLLdh was writicn en okub, leaves 
or other maierial. Howler* its use was lestrkrted fn tempomy or ipcoitsequentfat 
maxiei^ for the materia] oji which the rhRTgctm wm inscribed was not of an 
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In addition to the complicated fccord ijuipoi? ihete the 

debit and credit strings kno^iii as tmn1to$ and The credit 

accounts were kept on the lianko strings and the debit accounts on 
the ctiaras. Quite frequendy the hank^s were made up of string of 
pearls, gems, or gola beads lepiesenting decimak with a shorter 
string of nine beads as units. The charas or debit strings were us¬ 
ually of seeds or shells strung decimaUj on a cord with a pendant 
string carrying nine pearls as units. Ln effect these account strings 
were very similar to the abacus. Many of the living Indians can 
use these cWos and hoidtor and calculate debits and credits with 
amazing speed and accuracy. But no one can read or interpret die 
complicated, involved recording qtirpos with their multitudinous 
strings and innumerable knots. Prior to the disnipdoa of the Incan 
Empire there were offidal readers or tran^tors who held a 

very exalted and respected position. They were usually members 
of tie high priesthood and their intimate knowledge of the de¬ 
ciphering of the quipos was kept a secret and hand^ doivn from 
father to son. But the knowleage was gradually lost or foigotten, 
although os recendy as 26 years agp^ th^e was at l^st one Peruvian 
Indian who could interpret the ancient quipos, I met him a num¬ 
ber of rimes, and paintra his portrait. He was an aged man, a fine, 
intelligent Huanca of noble lineage who frequendy was summoned 
to Luna by the President to determine areas and boundaries of 
land and controversial matters by hk knowledge of the ^wipo rec¬ 
ords and the andent Incan measuiernent systems. His decision 
was always accepted os being based on the iftdfo records which 
he read as easily as a person can read a book. From bun I obtained 
the tables of measurements I have given. 

In effect the quipos are a foim of cypher and hke a c^her code 
they doubdess could readily be dedphered once the key is diown. 
It would seem as though men capable of discovering the keys to 
secret code messages and deciphering them would find it possible 
to discover the secret key that would unlock the meanings of the 
qtiipos. Were it possible to interpret the many qiupos w^e undoubt¬ 
edly would leam much of Incan and pne-Incan hbiory and lore of 
which we are totally ignorant and which might solve many oF the 


eodimiig type and far aJl impcitant mx] perTnrtnmi matters the Incans used thcii 
pkiiigraplik pottey sad their quifm. 
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puzzltis and mysteries of the ancieiii Pemviaris. Somewhat siimlai 
strings are in use by the Guaymi Indlam of Panama and although 
at first they appear very complicated and quite meaningless they 
are easily read and understood once the key to the sysiein is 
known. Each color of a string denotes the nature of the message, 
double knots convey the place ot location, single knots give the 
date or time and pendant strings identify the person to whom the 
message is sent and the name of the sender. 

Perhaps the key to the ancient Incan ijiiipos is just as rimplep 

In addition to their qmpo^ the Incans used wooden or pottery 
trays divided into se:tions representing credits and debits with 
elei'cn ocunpartments or holbws in each seedon, each hollow con¬ 
taining ten pebbles or beads. 

Eaoj bead rn ten of die boUotvs had a value of ten or a total 
of one hundred for each depression ^ while tbe pebbles in the elev¬ 
enth compartment represented units with a tol^ value of ten. By 
this simple method of taking pebbles from compartments on the 
credit side and depositing them in corresponding compartments on 
the debit side or vice versaj accounts of almost any size could be 
accurately calculated. These are still in use by tbe Indians and tbe 
rapidity with which they can figure accounts is only equaled by a 
Chinaman with an abacus. 

Agriculture 

As agriculturists the Incan people have never been equaled. They 
were veritable agricultural wizards and had devdoped agriculture 
into a fine art. By means of vast irrigation systems, in a land that 
mainly is arid and dry, they cultivate over eighty per cent of the 
vegetables and fruits we know today. 

From nadve but undetermined wild plants they bad developed 
and hybridized maizep potatoes^ stvect potatoes, peppers, tomatoes, 
pumpkins, melons, squashes, beans, lima beans, peanuts, cotton, 
avocados, cheiimoyast a peach-like fruit, the duraxna, and many 
other food plants rarely seen in our markets. Maize, potatoes, and 
peanuts were thetr principal and most important fo^ crops and 
ears of maize, shriveled potatoes, and peanuts arc found in the 
most ancient pre-lncan graves. Moreover, even centuries before the 
arrival of the Spaniards^, they possessed every variety of com and 
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potato we know today and many that we do not have. Popping 
txnn, sw-eet com, black com, and held com of many varieties vvene 
cultivated and in addition they had a dv^-arf variety with a small 
ear that withstood frosts and at the other extreme a gigantic variety 
knowm as ftjoti with kemels an inch in diameter that are parched 
and ^ten like chestnuts. In addirion to mabe they had another 
cereal known as qnmaa which yielded a fine nutritious flour. Be¬ 
sides our many varieties of potatoes they cultivated an insect-resist' 
ing, purple-Sowered potato vnth rubers having a purplish skin and 
another variety with mealy yellow flesh, as well as a small potato 
that is frost-resistant and must be frozen to render it edible. Numer¬ 
ous varieties of sweet potato %vere raised and in addition to the 
ordinary tomatoes they had frostproof varieties, tree tomatoes of 
half a dozen different kinds, and tomatoes that grow in bunches 
like currants. They cultivated over a dotzen different varieties of 
sweet peppers or chire as well as various forms of the hot pepper 
or apfi. Tlieir varieties of string and shell beans were almost end¬ 
less as were innumerable kinds of lima beans, and they had pro¬ 
duced several distinct varieties of peanuts or numL Pottery replicas 
of vegetables prove that they raised a number of kinds of squashes 
and pumpkins and pottery molds of a netted-rind cantaloupe are 
evidence that they knew and raised these melons. In addition to 
die cherimoya and dtirazno they cultivated many other fruits and 
their avocados or faltas were as fine and even larger than any we 
raise today. Cotton of course was a highly important crop and the 
native Perus^an tree cotton is one of the most highly prilled varieties 
at the present rime and when crossed with sea-island cotton yields 
the finest of all known long staple cottons. 

Although the greater portion of their crops were cultivated on 
the irrigated plains and valleys between the ivestem slopes of the 
Andes and the ocean, \'ast quantities of produce were raised on 
the terraced gardens of the mountains. In many places entire moun¬ 
tain sides are completely covered from base to summit with tier 
after tier of the ancient stone retaining walls of these gardens now 
abandoned and forgotten. 

For rilling the soil and culrivating their crops, the Incans used 
bronze hoes, planting sticks^ narrow-bladed bronze spades and a 
true plow. Among aU American pre-Cblumhian races the Peru¬ 
vians were the only people who knew and used the plow svhich 
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WES Eimost identical in fonn with the ancient plovi's of the Old 
World- Even today whoi maie modem apriciiltu^ implements are 
available many, indeed most, of the ImSans still use the ancient 
plows of their forefathers,* 

When tilling the fields a man and his wife work together, taking 
turns at pulling and guiding the plow, hoeing and planting ana 
forming an ideal team mth the labors equally divided. 

Farmers as a rule breed and raise livestock as well as vegetables 
and the Incan husbartdmen were no exception. They had domes' 
treated an imidendfied member of the camel family and by select 
tive breeding had developed the ilatna as a burden bearer and the 
alpaca for Its long^ silky, highly prized fleece* Also, from some long- 
lost wild ancestor they had developed the ca^y or Guinea pig whose 
fiesh was and sdll is highly prized and forms an important part of 
the Peruvian s diet. And mm some fox-like creature they bad pro¬ 
duced a delightful, attractive breed of dog unlike any other any¬ 
where, Although they did not possess our types of poultry they had 
domesticated the Muscovy and tree ducks, and the curassow, sev¬ 
eral spedes of pigeons, and doves, and a partridge or quail- 

Although they had no draught animals for drawing vehicles 
these were scarcely needed for the Indian cargo carrier or yatmoomt 
can carry an incredible load iipop his back. In Cuzco and other 
Andean towns it is not unusual to see an Indian porter carrying 
a piano or several cases of machinery or other goods ^v^ighing as 
much as four hundred pounds with apparent ease, and keeping it 
up for hour after hour and day after day. In addition to these pro¬ 
fessional burden hearers there were the llamas. Although a Uama 
cannot or at least will not carry a load of more than one hundred 
pounds, a drove of a hundred of the creatures vviU transport nearly 
five tons over the steepest, most difficult mountain trails^ and droves 
of from two to five hundred llamas, each with its burden of one 
hundred pounds^ are not unusual. Not only vsill llamas tlirive at 
altitudes ^vhere even burros cannot survive, but like their cousins, 
the camelst they cEn do without water for long periods and arc as 

* These were lol )mx3(l with 3 vertical or dighdy nuJmed blade very miith 
like plows soli ita tiic by many of the Mexicaii fanners- In oil probability some 
of the ARcaciif PcmvUn plcnn had meial bbde^ or at hod the wooden blades 
edged with Ihddzc. for bnmze objecEi dur Koitdy could have sm-cd othia- pur¬ 
poses, have been found- 
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much at home on the buming deserts as arnorig the Andean peaks^ 
Moreover, they require no special feed hut vm\ graze oontentcdlv 
upon barren hillsides apparently devoid of all verdure and will sub¬ 
sist and ihiive upon lidrens and stunted desert plants. They are 
one of the most useful of all domestic anrmak and hke the reindeer 
they provide their owners with tmnsportation, food^ wearing ap¬ 
parel, fuel^ and leather as well as milk. 

Arts and iNUtJSnuEs 

No race or people have ever excelled or even equaled the ancient 
Peruvians in the matter of texii]^. They were lamiliar with and 
used every tif'pe of weaving knowTi to us as well as several that are 
‘Igsi/* 

They used cxittoii and llama^ alpaca and vicuna wool, spinning 
the threads by means of simple spindles consisting o£ a slender 
shaft wich a broad disk near one end, and weaving meir fabrics on 
the crudest of hand looms. Even at the present time the Indians 
are tucst adept and skillful weavers, still adhering to the spindles 
and looms of their ancestors. 

But no textile produced by the present day Indians can apptoach 
those of the pie means m color, art, technique and fineness. Many 
examples have fratu two hundred and fifty to diree hundred threads 
to the inch, which is finer than the finest doth produced by our 
machine looms today. 

Tliey were almtKt if not equally adept at pottery making. No 
other South American race modeled more beautiFulIy proportioned, 
artistically decorated, and harmoniously colored poitety diari that of 
the immeasurably ancient Nascans, and no odier race ever pro¬ 
duced such lifelike animd figures and human portraits as did the 
Moujiks and the Chiraus. But the potters' art deteriorated after the 
am\'al of the Incas and the later Incan ware does not compare either 
in technique, beauty or quality with that of the pre-Incans, espe- 
cialiy the races who inhabited the area near the Pacific coast. 

Metallurgy tvas also very highly developed by the lncan$. They 
mlnefi smelted and refined copper, tin, lead, silver, and gold and 
knew the secret of combining copper and tin to form bronzes of 
varying degrees of hardness. Every known method of producing gold, 
copper, and silver work was employed by the andent Peruvians^ 
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and they even possessed a secret or "iost" proa 
Of silver with gold. The objects have all the appearance o 
been electro-plated and various theories have b^n advanced 
pkin the process used. Some have claimed that it was done with a 
mercury-gold amalgam, others have suggested some sort of lacquer^ 
vdiile the most reasonable is that it was accomplished by fuming. 
No one, however, has been able to duplicate the results obtained by 
the metal workers of the pre-Columbian Peruvians. 


Fig. 32. Nosca fottery ]ars 


Another ‘lost" art is the beautiful lacquer work on wood peculiar 
to the Andean area. Gups, jars, mugs, dishes of various kinds a^d 
fochas or oeiemonial drinkh^ vessels are found. They are carved 
from hard wood and are completely covered with beautifully drawn 
hguies of birds, human beings, deities, various creatuies, flovi.>ers 
geometrical designs in contrasting colors on a highly polished 
jet-black ground. No known solvent w'iil softert or effect the pig¬ 
ments which, after the lapse of countless centuries, are as dear and 
brilliant as on the day they were made. 

The implements and weapons of the Incans were far superior 
to those of any other American race. Silver, gold and bronze spoons 
were made with handles ending in a sharp point to be used as a 
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fork. These spcxm^^ also did double duty as pms and the Indian 
ivomen of today still use them for the dual purposes. Small, sharp 
bronze knives of various shapes and sizes ^leTe also used. Their 
weapons were of a very superior type and were fully equal to those 
of Europeans before the use of £re arms. They used p>werfu] bows 
and featheied bronze^eaded snows, bmnze-bladed throwing- 
spears hurled by the arlotl or throwing stick. Their long-handled, 
broad-hladed, single or double beaded batde axes were terrible 
weapons and they had heavy moid-like dubs of exceedingly hard 
wood as well as heavy hard wood dubs studded with bronze or 
scone points. They also used stone and bronze maoeSi either with 
conical or star-shaped heads, as well as maces with free^winging 
heads attached to the hafts by chains or thangS- But their favorite 
and most deadly weapon was the sling. These were idendcal in 
form with the BihUcal shng and wrere made of bmided and woven 
llama wool cords. Some were of immense size and capable of hurl¬ 
ing a projectile weighing several pounds for a long distance, but the 
majority were designed to use stones or copper or lead balls about 
an inch in diameter. 

The slings were not only used in battie but w-ere employed in 
hunting. There is scarcely an Incan man's grave in Peru that docs 
not contain the sling or slings of the deceasedn Neither did the 
slings pass out of use with the conquest by the Spaniards, but are 
in universa] use today. Every Indian man or boy invariably catties 
his sling, looped in hU belt or draped over the shoulders^ and his 
pouch of seized sling stones. The accuracj^ with which a Peru¬ 
vian Indian can hurl a sling stone is absolutely asEounding. I re¬ 
peatedly have seen them knock over a viscaclia or a grouse at a 
distance of fifty yards and using ordinary stones picked up at ran¬ 
dom. Often, top, the slings are used in herding llamas grazing on 
almost predpitcus hillsides. Hurling stones about the animals* feet 
the Indians drive the Hamas from a distance but never have I knowi:! 
an Indian to tnake a poor shot and strike a ilama^ 

Undoubtedly the mcan^s slings were more accurate w'Capons than 
the clumsj’ arquebuses and ponderous crossbows of the Spaniards, 
but they lacked the penetration of bullets and ciossbovv bobs. 
Against Indian foes they were very deadly hut when used against 
the armop protected Spaniards they were almost useless. 

Although far from a warlike people the Incans were valiant fight- 
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era when necessity anae and weie absolutely feadess. Moreover, 
the warriors were dways led by the Inca in person. No wonder thev 
would hurl themselves upon a foe in suicidal frenzy when led by 
the person ihcarion oF a deity. 

Nearly all the American aborigines had their warriors ot fighting 
men who could be called upon when needed hut nowhere else in 
the New World was there a regular, well'drilled, well^olliceied 
standing army in addition to thousands of trained reserves who 
could be summoned as reinforcemeats if necessity arose. The Inca's 
army of several thousand soldiers tvas made up of picked men 
selected for their strength, their endurance and their skill with 
weapons. Each regiment or company wore a dijferent uniform and 
they were t^kered by princes and nobles who were trained for their 
military career in the school or college at Cuzco with a three year 
course. At this Incan West Point they were taught military strategy 
^d warfare, the construcrion of forts, earthworks, etc., and were 
intensively mined in the use of weapons, for unlike our "top brass" 
the othcera of the Incan army, regardless of rank or station, w'ere 
compelled to take an active part in haule and to be the first to 
fight. Prowess with the various weapons was essential and sham 
batdes and sham duels were important features of the oEBcera' 
ttaining. Each strove to become more estpert than his fellows, prize 
contests were held and the champions were regarded in much the 
same way as so many of our people regard the champion prize- 
fighter or the winners of football or baseball series. 

There was also a course for training men for various govemment 
positions, such as governors of provinces, royal surveyors, architects, 
etc., and in addition there was a theologic^ school maintained by 
the Church where novitiates were instructed in religious Tn3trpY<; 

To sum up the outstanding achievements of the Incans were 
many, yet the greatest, most outstanding achievement of all was 
that they maintained a commonwealth of happy, contented, in¬ 
dustrious, law-abiding people without money, without myaripn . 
without exports or imports, and without politics or graft. No other 
race tm eaith has ever achieved so much. 


CHAPTER 24 


Songs and Proverbs of tire Incans 


Probably no other abori^al American people were as 
poedcaDy inclined or as musical as were those of the Incan Empire. 
Although the subjects of the Incas were of many tribes and races 
varying greatly in temperaments and murical or poetkal tendencies, 
the enforced use of the Quechua language resiled in the verses, 
music and pioveibs of one tribe becoming eoiumon to all or nearly 
all, although each communiiy retained its own while adopting those 
of others, TTiis was largely due to the ehecoUcs or wandering min' 
strels who traveled about, teaching the people new verses and songs, 
cariying the music and poems and proverbs from one place 
other, improvising ueu- lyrics to perpetuate any event or to deal 
with local conditions. To some extent this custom still holds and on 
one occasion while in a remote Indian village, one of these tiouba- 
cipuTs composed a song devoted to xnyself ^d^ presently, all 
villagers singing aitd dancing die new song in whicli 1 foTtned 
die centrtd figure. Hence it is not sueprising diat many Que^ua 
verses deal with individuals or local people, tiieir lives, occupations^, 
arts, thouglitSp customs and religions. Despite die fact tfiac the 
^^erses and music vary mote or less \%idi the locality and tribe where 
they originated, still cennin characteristics arc common to alb They 
arc notable for their sentiments, their beauty and expression of 
thought, their vivid picturizadon of scenes and of characters and 
in mEmy cases for their parody and satire. Very often the Quechua 
verses are symbolic, a song or poem dealing with one subj/cct or 
oocujTCnt^ yet actually referring to something quite diffeient. 
in n^rly aU cases, even in songs and verses of a gay or satirical 
type, there is an underlying note of pathos or sadnessji a character- 
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isric of the race that is notable in their language, thdr Ikes, and 
their appearance, although they are by no means a iugubiious lot 
in reality. 

it has been stated by some persons that the Incan people had no 
sotigs^ no ntusiCi no drama of their own but that all of the scHzalled 
Incan verses, songs and music were adapted from Spnish songs 
and poetry. Anyone thoroughly familiar with Incan or rather Que- 
chua music will realize how utterly false this is. Tire Incan musk 
^vas in an endtely different scale from that of Europe and was 
played on musical mstruments wholly unlike those of the Spaniards. 
These were the Sutes or quei^jos of reed, bone or silver, the tnimpets 
or hiumcaras of pottery or bronze. Pan-pipes or antaras^ ocadrms 
or piiiittts, rattles of calabashes and the remarkable and unique 
double^tooed drums or The lyrics Avere adapted to the Qrie- 

chua musical scale and to the instruments:, and in order to sing the 
songs to the accompaniment of the instruments and in acct^dance 
with the scale, the singer had to possess a voice sxjvering at least 
four octave. Anyone who has heard the amazing voice of Yma 
Sumac must leal^ this^ for the voice must range from the lowest 
contralto to the highest coloratura. Moreover, the words of a great 
many of the most poptdar of the Quechua songs were in the apdent 
Colla language, proving that they were very old. 

To have adapted the Spanish scale and the Spanish lyrics to the 
Quechua scale and lyrics* and to rearrange the music to suit the 
native instruments, W'ould have been a tremendous, almost impos¬ 
sible undertaking eve^ for a highly trained, expert musician. But 
to adapt the Quechua songs and music, or rather to embody some 
portions of ihem in Spanish music, was a very simple matter. Yet 
in doing this much of the original beauty^ and expression of the 
K'cwrds and music have been lost There are a great many so-called 
Incan music^ compositions based on the Incan music and songs* 
among them Ceirter Linda* OUantay, Cuando El Indio Llora^ and 
Cachaspare^ and it has been stated that a large portion of the best 
European music contains certain feature adapted From the ancient 
Quechua music. 

One of the most notable and most famous of the Quechua mush 
cal compositions tvas the operatic drama O^tawtay. In this ancient 
drama hundreds of the Indians take part and if it were carried out 
in its entiiety a full week %vould be required for its performance. 
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Unfortunately many popular songs and veises from the Unital 
States and Europe are ^uppWiring the true Incan srags, and giutais, 
violins^ harps, comets and other similar iHLStrumetits ate taking the 
places of the uistnunents of the Indians^ At the present rate of 
pcwress it will not be long before it will be impossible to find a 
truly Incan song, verse^ musical composition or d^ce in the whole 
of Peru. 

A fe\v Peruvians interested in the Indians and their lore have 
recorded seme of their songs and poems, some like Sehor Juan 
Durand, have preserved them in the form of stories in prose, others, 
as I have said, have attempted to adapt them to Spaniii or English 
music, but as far as I am aware no one hitherto has attempted to 
trarislace them in such a M^ay as to pi:eserve their original beautv of 
thought, their simile^ their allegory and their rhythm. To accom¬ 
plish this has been a far more difficult undertaking than might 
be thought. In meter^ constniction, rhythm and technique, the 
Quechua songs are totally unlike ours and while many may rhyme; 
this, I should say, is the exceprion rather than the mle, TTie great 
majority were intended to be sung or chanted to Incan music and 
when apart from the musical scons they seem to be as lacking in 
harmony or rhythm as many of our o^vn lyrics would appear with¬ 
out the muric. An example of this is the Sun Chant, '"Taita Intir' 

Taita Inrif Taita Inti! 

K-ontykypa unauchase-can 
/\pudnd, tmksha cuyac 
Causech undlapa-Ima 
Onanchasca-cuyiqui! 

which becomes a haunting melody when sung to the Incan scale 
by such a truly Incan son^tress as Yma Sumac, accompanied by 
Incan instniments. 

Another difficulty is that die Quechua language had no words to 
express wealth or riches for they had nothing of intrinsic value, 
their nearest equivalent denoring blessings or well being. Also a 
great many Quechua words have se^'etal meanings, thus wifla may 
mean blood, beauty, sacred, creator, ooqsulence* etc. depending 
upon its relationship to other words, Mara may denote a star, tirae^ 
year, etc. Kcra meaning verdure, may be used for a wild flou'er or 
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any cemtin plane and cJimd may be used for death, dead, empty, 
mins or lacHng in density. 

Finally the Quechua grantmar, the syntax, consmicdon and 
phraseology, are totally different From our own, and hence it is im¬ 
possible to make a literal translation and retain the meter, rhythm 
and meaning of the onginalsr f have therefore used words whitJi as 
far as possible convey the same ideas, thoughts and sentiments as 
the Quechua verses and have rearranged me purely lyrical com¬ 
positions to form verse. 

As I have said, the Incan songs were carried from place to place 
by the cheooIloSi who svere held in a grrat deal of lespect bv the 
people and who were sponsored by the government as a means of 
entertainment for the public. The position of the chief checollo or 
Poet Laureate, as we might say, was very important and w’as eagerly 
sought, for during his term of office he was a member of the royal 
household. He was appointed or elected each year at the tune of the 
Birth of the Sun festival and bards from all over the land Hocked 
to Cuzco to compete for the C50\'eted position. 

The contest was of intense interest to the people, the most excit* 
ing featuie of the afternoon for unlike the omer awards and prizes 
given the winners of athletic and other contests and bestowed by 
the Inca, the decision as to the tvinner of the checollo contest was 
left to the public who signiHed their choice by applause. 

The ceremony was very completely describ^ by Cheko, a Chris¬ 
tianized Incan prince w'ho at seventy years of age imparted a vast 
amount of tnfonnation to the Viceroy Toledo who had become 
greatly interested in gathering all possible knowledge of Incan his¬ 
tory. Having describe the religious celebration of the Incan New' 
Year 01 Birth of the Sun Festit'al he stated: "Accranpanied by his 
people of the Court and by the public the Inca in his golrkn litter 
was borne on the shoulders of the princes to the gteat PfliMpi not 
far distant from Cuzco, where were held various contests, games of 
skill, sham battles, races and dances. These having been accom¬ 
plished and prizes given by the Inca to those most worthy of reward, 
the choosing of the checolJos took place.*' Freely translated into 
English his account is as follows: Accompanied by their musicians, 
two of the competing minstrels advanc^ bow^ ro the ground 
before the Inca and stepped back. Then while bis musician played 
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an accompaniment on a silver flute or one of the contestants 

sang the woiJs of a new ox love song he had composed. 

As with the last verse his voice died awav and the birddike notes 
of the queim ceased, cheers burst from 4e audieucep The rival 
candidate would then sing his composition which, perhaps, would 
be full of satire and quips that would bring bellows of laughter, 
clapping of hands and shouts of approval From the onlookers. There 
was no question of which contestant had won the round and the 
Inca nodded mice. Couple after couple of the competing 
appeared and sang their songs untii the last had oeen heard and 
judged and the fifty-uvo runners-up stood aparn Each of these 
would receive a sil\'er mounted stall which iivould be his badge of 
royal favor. But in the meantime the fifty-two would have to com" 
pete undl, in the end, one would be elected the official minEtrel of 
the Court and die Poet Laureate of the nation. 

This meant a real game, a batde of wits, for victory depended 
entirely upon the contestants' knowledge of countless proverbs and 
songs and their skill in using themn As they were permitted to use 
proverbs or verses of their own, which might be thought up on the 
spur of the moment, the pubhc looked fortvard with keen enjoy¬ 
ment to the elimination contest. For this supreme test there were 
three judges, one selected by the Inca, anotner by the public and 
the third representing the competing ck^oflos. 

Cheers, laughter and shouts of delight greeted the repart^ and 
wimcisTns of me contesting men. 

Finally the first bard quoted an ancient proverb such as: "From 
one grain of com oome many ears of maize. From one woman may 
come many sons. From one worthy deed comes great happiness. 
From one day of bmess may come wrecks of wanc.'^ Instantly the 
other would reply r "One worm may destroy a tree. One evil deed 
may destroy a man's life." 

iTte first might come hack with, "One yam does not make a 
poncho. One event does not make a life." 

The other then might suddenly shift the theme by quoting: *The 
condor in the sky seems no larger than a gnat, but the gnat in ones 
eye seems larger than a condor." 

if his rival hesitated, striving to think of an apt proverb to match 
this, he would lose and by the rules of the contest tne ivinner would 
have the right to speak first when the ne.xt coniesiant came up. 
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But before the winner could be appointed each of the two finals 
was obliged to pass still another test One of the duties of the royal 
bard was to act as the Court Jester and to entcitain the Inca and his 
household by propoujiding puzzles and conundrums. Also the rules 
decreed that in order to secure the position he must ask the Inca a 
dddle that the monarch could not answer. So having won on all 
other counts one of the two champions touched the mound with his 
forehead and begged permission to ask the riddle which w'as: 

He lurks bedde the mountain pass 

He hides n’idiin the avalanche 

He makes bb home amid the snowfields white. 

He waits within the jungle deep 

He watches from the predpice 

He seizes whom he will wher'c'er they are. 

He hurls down rocks from mountain sides 
He fells the tree that crashes down 
He wHspeis m the serpent when to strike. 

He guides the spotted tiger's spring 
He hides within the rushing stream 
He seizes those who cross and drags them down. 

He rides upon the wing^ gf storm 
He hurls the lighenmg's blinding Bame 
He hovers in the air above the home. 

For a brief space the In^ hesitated. Then he smiled^ 'The an¬ 
swer" he said "is Death,'^ 

A bit shamefaced and chagrined the checoUo tvithdrew and the 
other stepped fonvard, requested the Inca's permission to ask his 
riddle and redted: 

Across the land I wander Far and wide, without a home 
I w^der over deserts bare and hle^, without a path 
1 cross the frozen ice field white with snow^ without a rest 
I travel through the mountain passes wild, but cannot stop 
I hurry onward through the tong dark nighr aivd cannot sleep 
I move through jungles dark and forests deep and there 1 weep. 
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The Inca frowned, rested his chin upon his hand and pondered. 
At last he shfx^k his head, 'What is the answer?'* he asked. 

The cheooilo^ sure of his triumph bowed* “The answer, my lord, 
is the wind/* 

A thunderous applause greeted his words and a courtier stepping 
Forward handed him a ham wood staff bound with gold and with 
an immense head of massive gold. 

Stationed in the palaoe for his term of a y^r he would send out Ae 
other cJiecoUbs with silver mounted staffs to the various provinces, to 
go from place K> place teaching the people songs and proverbs. 

In addition to these official bards there were numbers of inde¬ 
pendent traveling minstrels who wandered over the land reciting 
veisesp dnging songs and teaching proverbs and for their livelihood 
depending upon the people they visited. 

Among the most popular of the songs and poems of the Incans 
w'ere the Sarawis or love songs, for despite their regimentation by 
the gov'emment, the people wfere very sentimental and love played 
a very important part m their lives. Typical examples of these Sara¬ 
wis are the following: 

WINI-SONKO 

(Hard Heart) 

Oh would that I might know your love^ 

That you might yidd yourself to me 
Oh would that you might be my own— 

Would that such happiness might be. 

The shadows of the night lie in your eyes 
The blackness of despair is in your hair 
The gold of Inca's crown is in your sfciu 
Your teeth the whiteness of the snowfidd hold 

Yoiif lips are red as crimson berries ripe 
The singing csf the bird is in y'Our voice 
Your sldn ts soft as plumage of the dove 

The rippling of the stream is in your kugh 
Your body is as graceful as the deer 

The perfume of the ruse is in your breath 
Your feet tread earth as lightly as the breeze. 
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Would that such beauty might be mine— 

To loW;, ID fondle, to cai^ 

That 1 might have you for my owo 
But underneath your beauty lies— 

Heart unresponsive as a stone. 

CHUQQl-SANKO 

(If You Are A Widow) 

O lovely maid 

With moonlight in your eyes 
If single you should be 

Then come and give your love to me, 

O lovely maid 

With sunshine in your smile 
If married you should he 

Stop not but go upon your vvay. 

O lovely maid 

With music in your voice 
If 3 widow you should be 

Fly to my aims for I will many you- 

THE FIRST LOVE 

I love you, I want you—my d^r litde dm'e 
Can't you flutter your wings and come into my amis? 

I will build you a nest and guard you from harm^ 

For I Jove you, I long for yon, dear little dove. 

Vm a poor little dove^just learning to fly 

Throughout the long night I do nodiing but cry 
For the lover I want^ to reach whom 1 try 
I spread out my wings>! fly there and here 
But never can fly to my loved one so near. 

You poor little dove—just learning to fly 
1 love you^ 1 want you so once again try 
To fly to your lover who unto you dngs 
Be brave^ little dove and spread out your wing;s 
Just turn in ymir flight^ just tum and fly here 
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Vm a poor little dov<!—jim to fly 

Throughout the bag night I do nothiag but cry 
Ob I long for a lover to keep me from fear 
But Vm lost Ln the Foiesi so dark and so da^ 

The river is ttide, my win^ are not strong 
Blit 111 pray iiiito Ind and follow your song^ 

1 love you^! have pu—my dear liide dove 
You have fluttered your wings and come to my arms 
I will build you a nest, and guard you from harm 
For I love you, I cherish you, dear Utde dove. 

LONELINESS 

My heart is empty, body is my soul— 

Since you, my love, have gone— 

My life is lilte the desert sere and browm 

My eyes are blinded, deafened are my ears— 

Now you, dear love. I've lo$t— 

I wander in the darfcncss, di alone. 

There is no beauty in the world for me. 

Since you, beloved, have gone— 

My life is always night; there is no sun- 

No longer do the stars shine in the slcyj 
Now you, my love, IVe lost— 

There is no music in the world; no song- 

Dfe holds no joys few me; death holds no feauTi 
Since you no longer love— 

The days, the nights are endless without yoiu 

My heart has turned to stone; my soul is dead 
Now I have lost your love— 

There is no pleasure in the world for me. 

Londy my heart; my soul is filled with pain 
Now that your love is dead— 

It matters not whatever may befalL 
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My dr^m is m^et; son™' now is mine 
Since youp beloved^ Tvc lost— 

^ways my tboughts aze at yem; of your love^ 

My hesiTt is empty; kndy is my soul 
Now you, my love, have gone— 

My life with actiing loneliness is GDcd. 

THE PONCHO 

Ento the warp I weave my inmost thoughts. 

Into the w'oof 1 weave my deepest lo^^e 
With every thread I weave into thy poncho goes a pcay^. 

The colors cell of all my hopes and fear— 

The blue for constancy and la^ug love— 

The red for ever ardent love and burning passion^s Game. 

The green for years of love to come to iiS“ 

The yellow that the sun-god's smile we win 
The black fen: mourning in my heart when thou art far away. 

The patterns are the symbok of out lives— 

The flowers for the budding love of youth— 

The birds for freedom and for happiness and joyful song. 

Condors to show the god of heaven guards— 

The tiger—symbol of the god of earth, 

All watching over us and m^er guarding us from harm- 

Of ears of make a border I shall weave— 

That al^vays crops in plenty may be ours. 

That ne\^er may the pangs of bunger dim our lives or lo^'e. 

So, my beloved one^ when upon thy bach— 

This poncho that I weave shall find its place 
Remember that its folds hold all my lov% and prayei:$ for thee. 

These verses are from the ancieot drama of Korn. The story is 
of a girl^ Kora, who became—at her fatheds wish—a novidate of the 
or Virgins of the Sun. An Incan noble demanded,^ as 
payment for services rendered the Inca, the most beautiful of the 
Virgiiis as his wife. Kora was selected and as Mara Willa (Diwne 
Star), she became his bride. She had a youthful lover—Kespi—who 
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visited her during her husbRnd's absence and the P&ncho is the 
song she sings as she weaves the gaimentp ostensibly fcpr her hus¬ 
band but in leah'ty for hec lover- It was largely from this drama 
of Kora that the Spanishized musical score of Yaravi' tvas adopted. 

Verses and songs of a satkical type or philosophical character are 
very different from the SoraiiTis. Unlike me Aztecs and many other 
American rao^ the Tncans had no fear of death. Thej^ considered 
it a mere passing from one phase to another and dsey believed in 
eventual resunecrion. Many of their songs and veraes deal with 
thb theme^p among them the following: 

WHAT MATTERS BEATH? 

The end must come to all in tune— 

To Inca and to husbandman the same. 

No man may stay the hand of death* 

Yet what is death but life again? 

To some d^th comes with glcpty in the wars 
Others hnd death in sickness and in pain. 

Others by accident come to thdr death— 

And some who break the law mnst die in shame- 

The endp no matter bow 'ds met— 

To peasant or to Inca comes in time^ 

When Ind orders life to cease— 

Man hows unto his will sublime- 

What matters it how death cotnes unto us? 

What maueis it if ever by out side^ 

He stalks Avith ky hand stretched out to sdze? 

What matters death or wbat death may bedde- 

If death comes to us as we sleep, 

If death comes to us on the hatdcGeldr 
If death is filJed with agony— 

What matters how it smnds m^ealed? 

Earth is no fairer than Hanak-Pachac. 

life here no better than in Heaven above. 

And if we leave all we hold dear on earth— 

Our souls will find in Heaven those we Iovel 
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THE WOHiD 

The wonD upon the cotton leaf 

TTiinks all the wodd is and made m eaL 

The busy ant upon bis hlU 
Thinks ail the world i$ saod^ a place for toiL 
The mole who never sees the sun 

Dwells in a wodd of ererkstipg nig^L 

The fish knows all the world b sea— 

Tlift desert lizard thinks it all is land 
The frog thinks all the wtjrid a pond 
With reedy banks and swampy, quaking bogs. 

The ciiciet thinks the whole \vorld grass— 

He gaily chirps from mom dU nighty conifinL 

The desert is the marmot's world— 

The squirrel dwells within a world of trees. 

The snail crawls o'er his world of stone— 

The seorplon^s world li^ underneath a log. 

The jungle is the Chuncho^s worlds 
Where tigers toaiu^ where giant serpents lurt 

So, inany men think all the wodd 
lies in their native village or their hut- 
But he who ever wanders far 
And visits other men, and learns their ways. 

Will find the world lies far and wide— 

May find, the world of happiness is—love. 

AMAtmi ^ 

CThe Wise Man) 

Wise the Amautu above all other men. 

He knows the law. He judges those who sin. 

Yet can he say when death will coine to us? 

* Amaum. A wise ctaji, ^ membK of ihe Cabinet isf faur wlirsse dnnam 
could daily be iievoked or revised by the Apu-Auquis qe tobtuial e£ princes. 
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He gazes at the stars and mom and knaws. 

When she will hide her face in her travail.* 

But can he say when retted rope will part? 

Words of great wisdom issue from his Hp& 

To him die knotted quipos tell their tales. 

But can he say when douds will give us lain? 

The secrets of Pfl rUaf^ -nTia TipVigi^ ® 

Reveal to him the day of Ind's hirtlu* 

But can he say if crops will f^untnous be? 

Wiser is he than Inca or high'priest; 

He knows the omens of the earth and ah. 

But can he tell if man-child will he bom? 

Wise the Amautu above all other meu^ 

He knows the law. He judges those who sin. 

Yet ran he say what follotvs after death? 

The Aznautus or 'TVise-tnen^' cotrespoiided to oiir judges of the 
Supreme Court. The Council of Amautus was supreme and passed 
upon aU importenr matters of law and state aud their verdict was 
superior to the Inca. 

In their abdtty to paint a word picture in verse the Incan people 
were highly skilled. Such a descriptive song is the ^Ancash-Tica" 
or Blue Flower, Cherisona and others. 

ANCASH-nCA 

Upon a mountain bleak and bare. 

Within a deft among the stones^ 

A flower grew* 

A flower delicate and rare— 

A Bower blue. 

* The Incan^ believed ihai when there was sa eclipse of the moon she was 
ia the throes of cMUbirtiL 

* Piicbactm-uaaiicbAC. An ^tronomkal device of slone columns by incajis of 
which the solstices were cakiJaterL 

* The of the Sun" or KHpak-rimj^ w« the Incan New Year and tocik 

place on the fifst of Seo'Kmbestj the tune of the summer solstke in Fccuk 
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Above it gleamed the snowfield white— 

Below it yawned a precipice^ 

But where it sioodi 

The sunshine lell with grateful n^armih 
A golden flootL 

A condor soaring in die clouds 

Gazed down and saw the flower ther^ 

He thought a fleck 
Of sty had fallen to the earthy 

So blue the specL 

A hutterfly on weary wings 

Dropp^ down to find the fiow-er blue. 

He could not miss 
Her upturned face awaiting him— 

Begg^g his loss, 

A gorgeous hniruning-bifd flashed past. 

With jewelled throat and flaming crCSL 
He saw the blue* 

Swiftly he darted to her side— 

Her love to woo* 

A buzaing bee, all black and gpld^ 

Searching for honey far and wide. 

Espied her there. 

He blundered down the sweets to rob— 

From lips so fair, 

A herder, searching for his flock— 

His llamas that had strayed away. 

Passed by the spot. 

He plucked the flower from her stem— 

How sad her lot! 

A maiden fair with stair}' e}'es 
Greeted the herder with a kiss— 

Her Im^er true, 

When he returned and gave to her— 

The flower blue. 
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Bltie for lie S]rabol of crjf kiwe— 

He saidj and gendy laid die blooni^ 

Upon her breast. 

Far from its borne amid the rock 
It came lo rest 

CHEEISONA 

CSong <£ the Herder) 

I play on my quena the times of my fathers 
Until the birds wonder thcD silence their song. 

I play on my quena frmn dawn until darkness 
The songs of our greatness^ the songs of oui wxong- 

For I am a beider, a care-free pung hetder 
With nothing to do hut to watch oW my flock 
My home is the rnoirnmln wherever night finds me 
My roof is ihe sky and my bed is the rock 

The coca and lime in die pouch at my side 
My poncho and sandals, my quena and hat 
Some patched com and barley with meat and amanl * 

Arc all that 1 own, but what matters that? 

For 1 play on my quena the tunes of my fathers 
Until the birds wonder then silence their song. 

Ok 1 play on my quena from daivn unci] darkness 
The songs of our glory, the songs of our wrong. 

At the odier extreme are the martial or war songs such as this 
Warriors Song* 

rm wjumioR's song 

Look ivell upon the foe, my battle and smile! 

For soon his blood shall redden thy bronze hlade- 
Hold muscles taut and ready, trusty bowl 
So when I fit an arrow to thy strings 
And strain my aims to hend thy arching back— 

The missile may speed true to Eoeman's hcaro 


AminJ. PiuautSr 
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And thee—O gleaming spear—fail not lo pierce 
Through shield^ to buiy deep thy head m fist 
And if I call on thee—my trusty sling— 

See to h that thy smging stone deab death. 

Beat loud the vt^-diums, and unfurl the rainbow Hag. 

Whose blight folds Qaunt defiance at the foe 
And him that the Inca's armies come! 

Pray unto Kamal for such souk as speed 
Shout loud our w^ar-cry and lift high our shields! 

Of victory sing—O children of die Sun! 

For under Inri ^ictoiy shall come 

Then hurl ourselves upon the Chiinu^s hosts! 

Strike for the Inca, for our lord the Sun! 

For gpdSp for bomes^ for bndp for all we lovef 

Heed not the blows that rajn upon us in return! 

Heed not the agonies of gaping wounds! 

Heed not if death walks gdnning by our sides! 

E^eath comes to all io time—our glory lies 
In dying for our Inca and our gods- 

no man li^'e to say the Children of the Sun- 
Bom of the mountains and the snow-clad peaks— 
Showed fear of death in Facing Yungas dans 
Nor dreaded hordes of howling Chimu men— 

Spawn of the seat twldng of fish and dung. 

Look ivell upon our foes, my lattle axe, then smile! 

For soon thdr blood shall trickle down thy haftj 
To run until it reddens aU the sttcains* 

To bathe the earth, to dye tic sea with red! 

Speed swift, my arrow, on thy deadly flJghd 

Speed swift and true and strike lie foerrian dowui! 
And thee—O spear-shine bnghtly in the light 
Until thy gleam is dimmed with hlcod of men 
Beat loud ^e war drums that hke thunder roll! 

lift high the rainbow banner—let ail know— 

The armies of the Inca march to war! 

Behold! how Inti looks with favor on tus sons 

How shields and weapons gleam beneath his ray^ 
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Behold! the Inca comes! Chants to him pr3(se! 

Clash shields on spear-haftSp dll the welcoEalDg din 
Startles the condor on the mountain bop 

Then grasp our weapons for the mennent comes 
When battle rages over field and plains 
Then on! The Inca^S pathway lies ahead! 

There is no other road, no turning back! 

Our way lies forward—over Chimu dead! 

Like all Indians those of Peru were very fond of chants^ In fact 
a very large proportion of their songs were chanted. Sometunes one 
or two individuals wnuld sing or chant a line. Then the next two 
or three lines would he chanted hy a chorus of fifty or even one 
hundred singers* Ac the time of the fCupaJt-fJirtit or Birth of the Sun 
festival thousands of voices joined in the "Chant to the Sun.” 

(Chant to the Sun) 

KapafcTnti-illaiTyTnun!* Thus we greet thee— 

Lord of day, O glorious Inti—god of aU things* 

Unto thee we offer prayers, wc sing in praise to thee. 

Unto thee we sacrifice, bow in tK'erence holy* 

We raise our voices loud, we chant thy glory, we beseech 
That blessings may descend upon us with thy rays* 

Smile kindly on us, holy Ind, Accept our prayers— 

And unto us, thy faithful childien, give thy favoL 

Punchao-Pakariycumin, Inti! 

Once more unto this world and unto us thou art reboiu, 

Upon this gbiious mom of Kapak-Rimi. 

Let all rejoice for now another year of life 
Is given unto us by thee, roost holy Sun. 

Let all chani loud the praises id our Lord— 

* Kapak-lnU'ilkdyiiimi. A »lule bo dw sun. ftwly tnmslmed k i/roiiM be: 
Holy loti iby duMren saluJs Chail) thee, Pundiao^Fa]Eanyi:umiii-tiiEf. *^Besiow 
thy blessings and favi^ts opgn us Inti,” Piu:li£-Kiunak. Almighty God* Altboagji 
rTassrd as sito wurshipeis, the Incam did not adore the sun but legardcd it ai 
the visual manifestatign of a deiiy who was die son at spizifc of ihe Sypreme god^ 
Kijiuak^ 
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Who imio us gives life, gwes boudteous cmps^ who blesses us— 
WiLh light, with warmth, with all those things his people neecL 

Kapak-Inti-llIariyinun, lutil 
Great thy glory, O gux Lcid, scm of Pacha Kamak. 

Bless uSj thy ehildren^ and into thy temple shlne^ 

And shed thy rays upon the altar, that thy breath 
Nfay light the sacred fires that through the long dark night 
Have burned not throughout the land^ nor light has show-n 
In house or palace or in temple while we prayed and waited. 

Not knowing if our blessad Lord would coroe again. 

Punchao-Pakarij'cumin! Thus we hail thee— 

Once again the sacred fires bum throughout the land 
Thy children now rejoice, they loudly chant thy praises. 

Great is our rejoicing; up to the heayms rise our chants- 
Sound bud the drums! Upon the quenas sound— 

Gay music, sounds of joy that Inti smiles upon us 
Let Mainactmas lift their song in voices sweet to Inti, 

For blest are we, the Children of the Sun^ blest is our land- 

sajsa-duayna 
(Coot Dance} 

SaiB-huayna, sara-huayana— 

Chant ihc song, 

Sara-huayiia, $aia-hiia\*ria— 

To the musk of the com. 

Kollo-sara, kollo-sara— 

For the chicha, that we drink. 

Choch-sara, cbocli-sara— 

For the sancu soft and w^hite. 

Choque-sara, choque-sara— 

For the hancap that we eat. 

Sara-huayna, sara-huayna— 

Cherisona dance and sing. 

Sara-huayna, saia-huayna— 

Bring the rope, 

Sara-hua^ma, sara-huayna’— 

Bind the golden stalks of com^ 
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Panca-sara^ panca-sara— 

Makes the sayd, that we smoke 
Kauso-sara, katiso-saia-' 

Soizod the kepas for the danee: 

Sara<hiiayna^ saia-hiiayna— 

Quaias play 
Sara-huayna, sara-fauayna-- 

Gaily sing like cherdaQipo& 

Kollo-sara, koUo-sara— 

Hanca-cancha, For my food^ 

KoUo-sara^ kollo-sata— 

Drink the aka, step the dance. 

Cbodi'sara, chocli-sara— 

Men and maids together ^ng- 
Choque^ara, choque-saia— 

Dance and sing the lover s song. 

Sara-huajTia* sara-huaynfl— 

Sing the music of the com. 

Sua-huaytka: Cum soug (Mniich KoQa-sarHi Black mjir/c, Chicha: A dnnk 
made fftcQ die black mmvc- Chocij^aaia: or swret maize. S^bcu: A cak^ 

made of com. Choque^saxs; Yelbw com. Hanca.; PsTched com. CbctESona: A 
soeg 01 dtanL Panca-^san: Com husks. Kauso-saiaT Cokieo-Soweted com- Sayti: 
A a»m-hiask cigaiette. Ejepii A ahell tnimpcL HacLca^cancha: Popped ogm, 
Cbcrnam^: Crickets. Aka: A sweetened . 


Some Incan Proverbs 

The Quechuas were and sriJl are very fond of proverbs. Very fre¬ 
quently they will reply to a question or will make a statement in 
the lorm of a proverb. On one occasion when I was trying to induce 
an Indian to act as a guide he replied; 'T>ocs the llama go far when 
grass is near at hand?" Then as I offered him mice as much as he 
expected, he grinned and remarked: ‘The liaard may bask in the 
sun hut he lets no fiy pss him by," 

During my travels and my ethnological work in Peru 1 gathered 
several hundred of the Incan proverbs, yet i expect there aie hun¬ 
dreds of others, for the Indians have a remarkable knack at making 
up some provetli to suit almost any occasion. It may seem strange 
that so many of these proverbs aie quite similar to our own, but in 
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their meaning and appIicatiDn many are commc^ to people in vari¬ 
ous other parts of the world. 

Tlie condor semes above aU other creatur®, yet he must come 
to earth to eat 

Sell not thy clodi before thy llamas have been shorn. 

Pray unto Inti for favors, but expect not he will replace the 
arm thou hast lost nor give unto thee a laew^ eye for the one that 
is blind- 

The frog dwells in the pond but he does not diink it up. 

Wait not until hunger gnaw^ at thy belly before patching thy 
corm 

Once the aizow lcat*es the bow thou caunot alter its ociiirse. 
Once thy son leaves thy house thou cannot guide his footsteps. 

Complain not of thy lot in life. If aU were Incas there would 
be none to rule. 

To win a womanlov'e give her each day a gift. To hold her 
love g^ve her each day two gifts. 

Many men are hke the owl and win a name for wisdom by 
looking wise and saying little- 

Tire wise man listens to all others. The fool exp&cts all others 
to listen to bim^ 

The ways of the dow are not those of the eagle. The ways of 
a ^vomaii are not those of man- 

Does the dg^ wait for the deer to walk into his jaws? Expect 
not to have crops without labor. 

Trust not too greatly thy woman^s words. The Maiko sings 
sweetest as he steals thy fruits. 

In crossing the desert look not backw'ard at thy footprints in 
the sand^ but ga^ forward to the mountains ahead. 

If there were no thorns there w^ould be no flowers- IF there 
were no bocs there would be no honey. If there were no sorrows 
there would be no py.. 

Even the Inca cannot plow the oceans waves nor tie kimts in 
the wind. 


CHAPTER £5 


Who Were the Pre-Incans? 


The origin of the ancient Peru\^aris has been a 

most intriguing mystery. They seem to have had no begirming, no 
evoluritmary development, no intennediaie steps from barbarism to 
high cultures and from cultuns to an advanced dvdization. As far 
as any known evidences to the contrary are conoemed they seem to 
have sprung spontaneously, fully developed, from the deserts and 
the Andes, In the Andean region w^here the ancient civilization 
reached iis peak, no traces of a primitive or archaic cultui^ have 
ever been founds the most ancient remains showing a cultural de¬ 
velopment equal to if not ever superior to the latest pre-Columbian 
lemains. 

Innumerable theories^ supposiLions and faodfLil ideas have been 
offered in explanation of this mystery, but even the most plausible 
of these have never been substantiated by facts^ As know that a 
civilization cannot be developed all ai once it is obvious that the 
Peruvian civilizations must Mve been introduced from some other 
area, and the only localities where a similar civilizarion existed thou¬ 
sands of years agp, were the Near East, India and some other 
portions of Asia, But any suggestion that there had been cmitacts 
between America and Asia in prehistoric rimes was derided, scoffed 
at, and utterly discredited by praciicaUy ail leading archaeologists 
and anthropologists. In fact to propound any such theory was re¬ 
garded as arcbaeologica] hertsy* No, according to thc^ who should 
have known, dlf the ancient American cultures w-ere purely one 
hundred per cent American Indian. 

But their prev'iously mentioned opinions, like times, change 
and within recent years, a number of our achaeologists have had 
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the good sense and the temerity to dcclEire that in their opinions 
there were numerous contacts between the civilized Asiatics and the 
Americans by way of both the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

One of the strongest arguments against this theory was the 
archaeologists' claim that no pre-Cblumbian American race knew 
the wheel. But about a year ago^ when this allegation had been 
challenged by Mrs. Verrill, who called attention to evidence to the 
contraryp an arricle appeared in History^ the ofBdal organ 

of the American Museum of Natural History*, in which it was ad¬ 
mitted that the ancient Americans did know and use the wheel, 
that wheeled toys of pre-Columbian origin had been found, hut 
that no ^practical use'' Avas made of the wheel by these eajly Amer¬ 
icans. 

For the past se\*enteen years Mrs. Vetrill has devoted her time to 
intensive researches and studies of the ancient Sumerian dviliza- 
tions of Asia, even learning to decipher inscriptions in Archaic 
Sumerian Linear Script. 

Her findings, mdudiog detailed genealogicfs of the ancient Su¬ 
merian god-kings, quotariCHis from ancient inscriptions and a wealth 
of other material all apparendy linking the Sumerian and Peruvian 
civilizations, were embodied in a h-vo hundred and fifty page volume 
and copies were sent to various arcbaeologists. She confidently ex¬ 
pected that her w-ork would be discreditai derided and cast aside. 
But to her intense satisfaction and asEonisbmenc several leading 
archaeologists and scientists accepted her findings. One copy of 
the volume was presented to Dr. Ernest A. Hooton who placed 
the work in the Peabody Museum reference library' and anoiher, 
sent to the Department of Archaeology of the American Museum 
of Natural History for their consideration, was placed in the ref¬ 
erence library of their department. 

The results of Mrs. VerriU's work in conjunction with die au¬ 
thors udde first-hand knowledge of the andent dviiizations of Pern, 
would seem to prove conclusively that the pre-Incan dvilizadon was 
brought to Peru ready made and fully de\'elope<l by Sumerian 
(Phoenician)' explorers and colonists ZtXX) to 2500 e.Ck In the fol- 
lotving pages I presen-t the evidence w*e have accumulated and the 
establishea recognircd facts all tending to substantiate the andent 
Sumerian origin of the pre-Incan races in South America, 

One of the oft-repeated objections to the claim that voyagers of 
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2000 or more B.c. leached America was the belief and statement 
that these ancient Sumerians did not possess vessels capable of cross¬ 
ing the Atlantic, 

As a matter of fact the Sumerians of 2000 or more possessed 
excellent ocean-going ships well rigged* with, large sails and with 
thiee dects. Some had two or more sails controlled by sheets and 
braces and a shon bowsprit and were steered by a rodder. Carvings 
and sculptures of these vessels show* them in gieat detail, while the 
inscribed records on their tablets speab of boats nearly one btmdred 
feet in length. Many of these vessels were of large size. In the Third 
Dynasty of Egypt, about 2400 b.c-* King Snefru sent a fleet of 
forty ships to a Svnait port to secure cedar lumber^ and the length 
of one of these was not less than one hundred and seventy feet 
(Baikle. Sea-fGngs of Crete, ]920.P,146)* It is also recorckd that 
King Cudea of l^Bgashp about 2570 b.c, imported timbers of cedar 
and other woods seventy-five to ninety feet in length, and that from 
Mount Barsbib be brought great blocks of stone. Also that his ships 
brought stone from lands distant years journey ” 

It is a well knovvn fact that diese ancient voyagers ciicnnma\^ 
gated Africa about 600 b.o. and had maintained constant tmde 
with India by ship centuries earlier, and that regular voya^ were 
made to England to procure dn, perhaps as early as 2600 Com¬ 
pared to such voyages, that across the Atlantic from GibiaJtar to 
South America would have been htde more than a pleasure jaunt. 
Barely one thousand miles of ocean separates Africa from the coast 
of Brazil* it is perhaps the calmest section of the whole Atlantic 
Ocean and the trade %vtnds as well as tht ocean currents would have 
made it ea^ sailing both westward and eastward^ Moreover^ all 
the ships were provided with numbers of rowers as aaviliary power,* 

It also has been claimed that these early voyagers would never 
have dared to sail into unknown seas for fear of faUiog over the 
edge of the earth, that they did not know the earth is a sphere and 

* Within iKe past few yean several small saihng boats^ fttnn 25 to 40 ft. in 
lengtli, pDorly rigged and in bad lepair, bave anssed the Adamic fcam Si^- 
duuivui to Florida, bringing ctowik cf reh^w in safetyh 

Nuinmiif. suaD boau Ecem IS m 25 £ in length, often with a ^gte man# 
have made the Ailaiiiic crmsiiig boih eastward and westward between America 
and Europe, Otbns eninaHv ^all have dmimnavlgatod the globe^ Within the 
paiE QHmth 1953} a maji made the C]tiA££iig from Europe to Fhiridai 

m a 16 El mhhcT life raft. 
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had no knowledge of navigation out of sight of land These argu¬ 
ments me without foundation. 

In the first place the Sumerians were not only aware that the 
earth is round but actually had pottery spherej representing the 
earth and marked with the equator, the tropics and the parallels of 
ladnide. One such sphere was found at a depth of twenty-sbc feet 
beneath the surface at the third and burnt city of llkss and hence 
dates from about the time of Sargon of Agade and his son;r hing 
Menes. CSohheman's ^llios") 

Undoubtedly they relied largely upon the pole star as a guide in 
navigating and checked on their direction by the starSf but among 
the coundess records of their voyages there are references to an 
^^established cmirse/' the "full course^' and some sort of contrivance 
to aid in na\^garion, (No. 10477, Sheet 2S, British Moseum papy- 
ms.} 

This sheet says: "His cordage has beera completed and the instru¬ 
ment wherervith he maketh his way he gtasps firmly, I have 
protected the implements of tl>e gods and 1 have delivered the boat 
Khg/^ The impfement referred to may have been similar to the 
strange grid-like affairs of sticks used by the natives of the Pacific 
islands for navigating their canoes over vast distances. But even had 
the\^ been wholly lacking in nautical instruments they easily could 
have sailed to South America^ guiding their course by the sun and 
the pole star. 

That they did make this voj^age not once but many times is preo^ 
conclusively proved by the ancient inscribed tablets and by certain 
papyrus sheeis in the British Museum, In one of these (No. 10477* 
Sheets 2h22) it says: ^Tell me thy name saiih the wood whereat 
I would anchor-.''“—the prince the red beings. I am brought 
along like him vvho hath suffered shiprvreck.^ 

Ancient inscriptions found in the Ne^ East record voyages to 
the "Land beyond the Western Sea** and to the "Land of the Sun¬ 
set" One of these states that in the eleventh year of his x^ign, 
Sargon of Agade returned from a three years' voyage after ^yume 
the "Western Lands'' and having established a "Holding” and 
erecting statues there. The "Omens^' inscription of Babylonian rec¬ 
ords states, that when on his voyage to the "West Lands bej'Ond the 
Western Sea,** Sargon set up statues. In many inscfiptions relating 
to Sargon his name symbol is a crabj the Gan s)™do 1 of Archaic 
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Sumerian linear Script, and h is very significant that some of the 
monolithic statues ar Tiahuanaco have belts bearing crab-like 
crustaceans. 

Sargon was succeeded by his eldest son. Mcnes, who, according 
to the inscriprion on his cenotaph at Abydos, "made the complete 
ooui^ to the end of the Sunset Land, going in ships. He completed 
the inspection of the Western Lands. He builded a holding at 
Urani Land, at the Lake of the Peak. Fate pierced him by an insect. 
He was buried in tbe Land of the Sunsen" The name of the place 
where the deadly insect bit or stung King Menes is given as ''la-aru"* 
and in the CoUa and Aimara dialects "Uru*^ is the name of a pobon- 
ous insect, especklly the Black Widow Spider, 

Naj^m-Sin was a son of Menes and on an Egyptian face paint 
palette there is an inscription which calk him the *'King of the 
Western Sunset Lands and of Tianu and Ammaru* Land.'^ The 
similarity between these names and Tiahuanaeo and Aimara is very 
striking, 

Naiam-Sin succeeded by hk son, Shar Gani. who was 
"Lfnder King Commander and Companion" to his father as weQ 
as to his grandfather, King Menes, a position that may be compared 
to that of rear admiral, viceroy or governor. One of his signatures 
was Gtn-H, the ‘Tj” being the “stone symbol," 

If these andmt Sumerian explorers actually visited Pern and 
erected statues and buildings why, it may be asked, did they not 
leave records or inscriprions in Peru? As a matter of fact they did. 
At Sachuayaca, about one hundred and fifty miles north of Cuzco« 
in a field neat Urubambap a stone tablet bearing these twenty^cwo 
indsed characters was discovered. 





Another, almost idendcal, tablet \v^ found tn Bolivia. The char¬ 
acters are readily idendfied as the Gangedc {India) form of Archaic 
Sumerian Linear Script of the type in use at die time of Menes^ 
They are quite easdy oecipheTed and read as foilows: 

“Lower Sunset Land (at the) Divine temple of the Sun God of 
fire enthroned- Under Commander of Deep Waters, Under Com- 
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mander Cto) Gin-ti^ God of fine of die Land Beiow^. Gan (and) 
second shagman (or) Under Companion (to the) God of Fire, 
Men, of the Indus Valley Colony of India. Under Companion from 
the Rising Sun of the Eastern \Vaters." 

According to the historical records on mcised tablets and stelae, 
Gin-ti or Shar-Gani was ruling as Vice-Admiral or Under Com¬ 
panion to Mejies vvbo was known also as '*Men,^ God of Fire, and 
was the ruler of the Indus Valley Colony in India. Hence the in¬ 
scriptions on the stone tablets found in Peru and Bolivia agree per¬ 
fectly with recorded Sumerian history. 

In the irmumerable insciiptiDns dealing with Sumerian history 
frequent references are made to the ''l^nd of Manu“ sometimes 
associated w^ith a ''doud lake/^ and usually designated as being in 
the ''Mountains of the Sunset^"^ a semi-fahiuoLis or tradidonary land 
which, apparently the Sumerian explorers were seeking on their 
voyaoes to the ''Sunset Uuid.^' 

Titicaca is the only lake that fits the description and the 
most ancient remains of pte-Incan dvilization are those on the 
Island of the Sun at Tiahuanaco. 

In all the ag^s-old tradidons of the Peruvian races, it b related 
that white men came from the ^Sunrise across the water' (the 
lake) and erected temples and statues on the Island of the Sun 
and on the mainland nrar the lake. Also that a second lot of white 
men arrived and called themselves the "Stone People"' and that the 
leader of these stone people (The symboi of King Menes) vv'as 
accompanied by his Governor, his servants and many mcri^ women 
and children. According to these same traditions the first of these 
white strangers transformed men to stone to serve as statues, and 
as proxies, to guard his newly acquired land after he left^ As the 
nawes regard™ these strange white men as deities it seemed per¬ 
fectly reasonable that they should be able to do this* 

U^en celling of these "Lands Beyond the Western Sea/' one 
First Dymasty ngj-pdan inscriprioii refers to them as '*Urani'' or 
"LIrani Land/* In the Colla (Aimara) dialect Indians as an entity 
are often called Uram which means literally "People of Ur/* 

In the famDus so-caUed Egyptian "Book of the Dead" much of 
which is preserved in the Brirish Museum, there are constant refer¬ 
ences 10 the "Land of Amentet” and to “Amenri'' which vv'^as the 
land or abiding place of souU, and where King Menes vvas buried* 
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In Peru there arc severa] places called Amencay or Ahencay^ One 
of the$e is near Cocacabana, another is about 40 uiiles southwest of 
Cuzco and a third is close to Lima, In all instances the Indians 
believe these areas are the '^abode of spirits^ of long-dead Incans 
and their rulers and at stated mtervals they hold ceremonial dances 
and other festivities in honor of the dead, io show their rever¬ 
ence and to please the spirits. At Ahencay. on the outskirts of Lima, 
the annual ceremony has become a veritable carnival and Besta 
for the white inhabitants as well as the Indians, even the President 
of Pern taking part. Thousands of people crowd the pampas races 
and sports of all kinds are staged, and at a little chapel solenm 
ceremonies are held and prayers offered. 

Alihough throughout most of the year the area is sere banen 
desert surrounded on three sides by arid barren moEintains, each 
year^^ at the time of the celebration, the plain becomes covered with 
golden yellow flowers which spring, almost magically, from the 
sand. The Indians believe that these are the visual manifescECions 
of their dead ancestors- Whether or not this and the other Amencays 
or Abencays are hallo^ved ground because rulers of the Incans were 
interred there* is impossible to discertL, but the striking similarity of 
the Sumerian "Amend" and the Peruvian Ameiicay or Ahetic^ 
and the fact that both names are applied to ^^abodes of souls" cannot 
be lightly cast aside or regarded merely as a coincidence* 

It is true that coincidences occur far more frequently in real life 
than is permissible in fiction, hut it is beyond all reason and logic lo 
believe that hundreds of coincidences in scores of matters rebtinig 
to the Sumerians and the ancient Peruvians should occur consist- 
ently and regularly. 


CHAPTER 26 


The Identity of die Bearded God 


Among the lemains of all the Andent American dviliza' 
dons there are in sculptured stone^ pottery or in frescoes 

representing bearded men. At the Temple of the Jaguars at Chichen 
Itza there are mnumerable bas-reliefs, both on the exterior and in¬ 
terior, of men mth beards. As the temple was dedicated to Kutul- 
can, the Plumed Serpent gpd, who was always depicted as bearded^ 
it has been suggested that the Bgures represent priests of Kuktilcan, 
especially as the beards on some are obviously false. It must not be 
forgotten however, that the tncans and some of the Mexican In¬ 
dians had heavy beards and that the Spaniards found exceUent 
barber shops in Mexico. 

But among the Mayas, the Aztecs and the Incans there was an 
identical legend or tradition of bearded men from the ""sunrise" 
having reached South and Central America ages before the coming 
of the Spaniards. 

All of these traditions of the ^'Bearded Ones” agreed that they 
were white men. Both the Aztecan Quetzalcoatl and the Mayan 
Kukulcan were traditionally white, while in Pent, Wiia Kocha, the 
greatest of deities in human form, was also reputed to have been 
a bearded white man. 

Among the innumetahlc specimens of pottery obtained from the 
graves and tombs of the andent Moujiks of Chan Chan and dcinity 
there are vast numbm of so-called "portrait” jars. These obviously 
are of a cetcemonb] or record type and are beautifully made and 
modeled to represent actual men, the features being reproduced 
with the utmost care and fidelity. They are so accurately modeled, 
so compJt^e in detail—even shovring the warts, mol^, scats and 
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€)ther blemishes of the originals, that it is evident they were 
modeled from life to serve as portraits. Among these a few tepiesent 
a bearded man, a figure so entirely different from all the others, so 
obviously not an Indian but a white man, and so strikingly life-like 
that it is impossible to bebeve they were products of the potter s 
imagination. 

The figure is seated, with bands resting upon the knees^ or in 
same cases clasped against the stomach* The nose is large, high- 
bridged and aquiline, the eyes full and the expression serene and 
usually benign. A luxuriant moustache and full beard cover the 
cheeks and upper hp, and in every case the head is covered with a 
close-fitdng cap with two uptanding ^^ears.*^ The full, heavy-lidded 
eyes, the strongly aquiline nose and other facial characterisdcs are 
unmistakably Aryan or Hi trite and indicate a personage of great 
mentality. 

Across the shoulders there is always a cape-like gamient decmated 
with ™ts like those of the jaguar* Sta tues and b^ reliefs of a deity 
or gortkine found in Egypt show him wixh a full beard, an eared 
cap made trom the skin of a lion's head and with features almost 
identical with those of the Peruvian figures, which unquesrionably 
W'ere portraits of Wira K<xha, the supeme deity of the pre-Incans. 
VVira Kocha wnas also known as the Tiger or Jaguar god whose spots 
appear on the effigy jars. 

Moreover, many vessels, carvings and decorations show the 
"Tiger God^" with huge canine teeth, as well as beard and mous¬ 
tache, and with the head of a jaguar above the forehead and with 
the jaguars or 'lions”’ ears to the headdress. In coundess repre* 
sentations of the Tiger god on pottery, carvings decorations and 
woven in textiles, the deity is invariably represented with beard 
and moustache and with the cap with the felines ears. Moreover, 
a few of these have the mark T, the symbol of the Stone People of 
King Menes. Hence the only conclusion we can reach and which 
explains these figures of a bearded tiger god and his apparel b that 
Wira Kocha and Sargon of Agade or his son. King Mencs, were one 
and the same. 

There is also additional corroborative ei^'idence of Sumerians hav¬ 
ing visited Pern, Carvings and sculptures^ as well as designs on 
pottery, show a man standing bens'cen two felines These axe found 
both in the Old World and in Peru and form one of the most con- 
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vincing e%'ideiicies of the Sumerian origin of the ancient Peru^n^n 
Civilizadons for they apparently represent the Sumerian “Keeper 
of the Cats," or “Double Lion god." known as Ishi* Tashia, Tas, 
Tascia, Irtiiar, Indara, Indra, etc., probably symbolical of dominion 
QVGt both the "eastern" and the “western' lands. Among the Peru¬ 
vians the deity w'as known as "Mishi" Some of the Old World 
*'Keepm of the Cats" are bearded but as far as I am aware no 
bearded specimens have been found in pne Jncan terriiorvi therefore 
it is doubtful that the figure represents Wira Kocha, 

Among the various names by ivbicli Sargpn of Agade was knot^i:) 
were PraWira, Su-Vira, Kunti-Jjt and Sbarrukin w^hich might easily 
be altered to become Wira-Koshat Cuntur {Condor god) and 
Saycunin^ names that may have applied to various attributes of but 
one Peruvian deity. Among the ancient Peruvians a secondary deity 
believed to be the son of Wira Kocha was known as Urcon. Menes' 
grandson^ Shar-Gani, was also knowm as Urukn-giim and Uru-fcn, 
and iJr-kon may be interpreted as King of Ur. 

Urkon was also known as Kuntur-Tiksi or the Condor god and 
King Menes also bore the tide of "Kutir" and members of his royal 
family wore a diadem bearing the figure of a vulture, or similar bird 
of prey. It is also notetvonhy that the Sumerians" ancestors wor¬ 
shiped the Sun-god under the name of Inch, Indac, Lndra (the latter 
is pronounced l^gur or Engah) tvhile the Hitdie '^BuU of the Sun” 
was called Inti, and that me Peruvians called their Sun-god Inti 
and occasionally Inga and their Incas (also pronounced very much 
like Engah) were traditionally Sons of the Sun, 

I have in previous chapters referred to the repeated mention of 
the of Manu" in several ancient Sumerian inscriptions and 

there is a locality known as Menu at the headwaters of the Madre 
de Dios River about one hundred and twenty miles east of Cuzco. 
If the Sumerian explorers actually reached Peru and Lake Titicaca 
it is highly prolMble that they ascended the Amazon and thence 
foilowM up the Madre de Dios River to its headwaters where a 
tributary^ named Manu passes through the area designated as Manu 
and a small town of the same name is located at the juncrion of 
these tivo rivers. But we have no means of knowing if in those far 
distant days the rivers were as they are today. In fact it is not im¬ 
possible or even improbable that a large portion of what is now the 
Matto Grosso w^as inundated and that the Madre de Dios, at one 
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time known as 'The fliver of the Serpeot,'' and other rivers were 
farcKicl, deep esfuaries- 

The csitefol and intensive studies of the late Dr, Julio Tello of 
Uma, Peru, has in bis moniiniental wcMrk, Wim Kocim, established 
the fact that Manko-Kapak the first Inca liVas a member of the 
Panaka Eanuly or clan and came from Zapala, a district about fifty 
miles east of Cuzco and about mid^vay b^i^en Cozoo and Manu. 
Koshalla was the name of a royal sun-worshiping clan or tribe 
related to the 'Tanchala'* or /Vryan Phoenicbns, at one rime imdef 
the rule of East Indian kings. 

According to legend# when Manko-Kapak first appeared on the 
scene he declared IiiTTiself to be ^“Tihuantasuyo Kapa'^^' or King of 
the "Four Comeis of the Earth/' One of the titles of NaiSiursin 
w'as **Lord of the Four Regions of the Earth/' 

In view of all the above motemi it would seem a pretty firmly 
established fact that King Sargon of Agade trachea Pern and 
Bolivia about 2500 b.c. and set up monuments and built temples 
on the Island of the Sun* and that ne and Wira Kocha^ the bearded 
godp are the same; that Saigon's soHp hfenes, established a colony 
near the shores of Lake Titicacap that he ^^'as killed by the bite of a. 
poisonous insect and was buried in Bolivia or Peru, probably the 
former, that he w^as deified by the Peruvians as a Father-god presid¬ 
ing over the land of the dead* or ^^souls" abode," and that ms son 
Naram-sinp and grandson Shar-Gani contributed to the cultural 
development and enhghtenraent by introducing arts, religion, and 
other reamres into the pre-lncan civilization. 

In addition to the evidence of the ancient Sinnerian records# the 
ancient Peruvian traditionSp the identical or very siinilar names of 
the deities of both races and the portrait jars representing Wim 
Kocha, there are a great many other evidences of the Sumerian 
origin of the ancient Peruvian dvilizadon. 

Perhaps; most impOftant of aU are the engineering feats and the 
stonework of the two pecpIes. The lemarkable Cv'clopean walk 
already described in, Chapter 22, built of enormous stones trf many 
angles and fitted together with mathematical predsiem# are found 
in PerUp BogbazKjoi in Asia Minor, and at MycertaCp Greece* More- 
ofv^erT in all these widely separated iocahdes the surfaces of the walls 
slope inward toward the top and both the Asian and Peruvian 
polygonal type walk have small nipple-like pTOjecrions on their 
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outer surfaces. Peruvian door lintels made of a single huge slab ace 
the same as in the famous ttvin lion gateway at Mycenae. Alst^ just 
as in Peru, the massive multipIe'angTed stones gave tvay to simpler 
masonry of rectangular tjpe walls surmounted by tiers of smaDer, 
more rO'Ugbly cut, lectangular stone. 

No one comparing photographs of the two can believe that they 
tvere meiely a coincidence, that tivo races, seprated by thousands 
upon thousands of miles of ocean, could have chanc^ upon the 
unique type of niastHiry, so identical in eveiy respect that the stiuc- 
tuies in Peru and those in Asia Minor might well have been 
planned and erected by the same aitizans. 

Equally convincing is the type of architecture at Tiahuanaco 
where massive slabs of stone were locked together with metal keys 
of staples. Nowhere else in America is there any similar meth^ 
of building and in only one other spot in the world is it known to 
have been duplicated in early times. In the ruined palace walls of 
Ashur-nasir^^’s residence at Calah or Nimrud in Assyria are 
enormous stone slabs with niches for metal staples cut in the same 
manner as those found at Tiahuanaco, Bolivia. Can anyone believe 
that this method of construction was invented independently in 
South America and in Mesopotamia? The fact that King Menes 
and bis immediate family called themselves the "Stone People" and 
that the ancient Peruvian traditions tell of the arrival of the "Stone 
People" at Lake Titicaca, taken in connectioa with the unique and 
identical architecture of the pre-lncans and the Sumerian races, 
would seem to prove that these types of stone work were introduced 
to Peru by the Sumerians. 

There are many other cultural features of the Sumerians and the 
Peruvians that are just as striking and which cannot logically be 
explained by any other hv'pothesis. No other race in America used 
the plow and the wide-bladed, short'handled hoe CJcacdy like the 
ancient Sumerian implements. No other American race used the 
long-handled, broad-bladed battle axe; or maces with star-shaped 
heads and maces with free heads attached to the haft by thongs or 
chains, all of which were closely similar to those used by the Sume¬ 
rian people. In no other portion of the Western Hemisphere did the 
Indians use the Biblical type of sling. In addition the Incans used 
a peculiar form of wooden shield exactly like the shields shoum on 
bas-reliefs of the ancient Sinjarli wairiois of Asia Minor, a territory 
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once und«T control of the Sumetians. Neither did any other prC' 
Columbian American race possess balance scales, steelyards and 
standards of linear measurements, and nowhere in America except 
in Pern did the people use shears, precisely like thoffi of the Old 
World, for shearing the ViXX)! of Ihmias and alpacas. Even the tight- 
fitting woolen caps with extended ciown and ear-tabs worn hy the 
Incan men, and sdli untversally worn by their descendants today, 
are duplicates of the ‘'Phrygian caps** worn by Phoenidan sailors in 
southwestern Asia from time iin me morial. 

It has been claimed that the andent Peruvians had no recorded 
calendar, but in the Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundaden, in Nmv Yorh City, there is a raid calendrical sun-disk 
found in Peru, and a sriniiar cmendrical disk of gold was found near 
Cuenca, Ecuador Conce Incan territory} in 1859. The Pemvian 
disk is five and one quarter inches in diameter and divided into 
eight sections. The center hears a cmiventionalized jaguar’s or 
puma's face and in the spaces about the margin are human heads 
and various symbols. The disk reveals a number of features which 
indicate it is of Sumerian origin, such as "cup ntsiks" in aKOtd with 
those of the Sumerians and which had various meanings depending 
upon the arrangement and number of the marks. On the tiara of 
the symbolited face are two groups of four each of these cup marks, 
which, if imerpreied ooirecdy, would read: Tas, the Field of Tas" 
(Heaven or the sky), Tos being another name for Tasia or Alishi, 
the "Keeper of the Cats" already described. The outer portion of 
the circumfeienoe of the plaque is divided into twenty equal 
sections bearing representations of the "seven pillats of the setting 
sun" and other typically Sumerian symbols. Double spirals, one on 
either side of the centid face, indicate the day sun and ni^t stm, 
the whorls or coils running in opposite directions, while the con¬ 
ventionalized plume in the center of the forehead was the family 
symbol of the house of Sargon of Agade. All of this checks perfectly 
with the known Sumerian calcndrical and zodiacal symbolisms. 
Finally, we know from Sutnerian jnscripdons that the name Prithu- 
Rukhma, an eady Sumerian-Phoenician prince, meant "Keeper of 
the Golden Disk," a sacred, precious object supposed to have been 
of calendrical character CFig. 33). 

As an acceptable rule, striking simiiarities in the religifMi of dif¬ 
ferent tribes or people indicate a relationship or an infiuence and in 



were not only simibrities hut exact dupllcadons. Both the Sume¬ 
rians and the Incans held the Birth of the Sun ceremony and both 
celebrated the event:, that marked the beguming of a new year, in 
September. Records do not give detailed descriptions of the Same- 
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Fig. 33. Gafd cafewirical $un disk, Cuenca^ Ectuidor. 

Now m Museum of American Indian, New York City 

rian ceremonies but inscribed andent Babylonian tablets state that 
as the sun appeared above the borkon the king drank from a cere¬ 
monial vess^. This ceremony was also held in early Egypt and their 
sacred drinking vessel was called a "pacha" exactly the same name 
that was applied to the Peruvian drinking vessel of the Incas. In 
both cases the p^cha was of phallic dgnihcance. The Egyptian form 
according to tradidon^ created by Isis as a symbolism pertaining 
to Osiris^ or deified King Menes. Also, as in the Incan ceremony. 
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tbe sacred fires were re-kindled by means of a ""turning glass^' which 
was probably a concave mirror like that of the Incas. 

One descripUoTi taken from the cuneiform {Assyrian and Baby¬ 
lonian Literature) is as follow's i '"The king then rises, takes the 
sacred glass and holds it in ihe sun before the mass of waiting fuel 
on the altar piled* The centering rays the fuel quickly gild with a 
round spot of Gre, and quickly spring above the aliar curling while 
they cling/' 

Although it is probable that the ""sacred glass" was a miirott yet it 
is not impGssible that it may have been a lenSp Fc^ a true lens made 
from quartz was discovered by Dr. Layard at Nimrud, near Ninev^eh 
in Assyria (Museum of Antiquity by L. Yaggy and T, L, Haines^ 
A N. Page 346). 

In 1853 Sir David Brewster, F R.S. exhibited this lens at a meet¬ 
ing of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. Sir 
Darid, who bad devoted a lifetime to optics, declared it to be an 
exceptionally finely and accurately ground lens. It is now in the 
British Museum. 

Both the Sumerians and the Incans*^ year w^as of three hundred 
and sixty days divided into melve months or Qifihhs as they were 
called in Pem^ each consisting of thirty' days. As the QiiWlis were 
computed from the mooa‘'s rotation or were lunar months, and the 
lunar totaiian is completed in three hundred and sixty-four days, 
eight hours and forty-eight minutes of our time, the Qtiilhs bcked 
approximately five days of the solar year. In order to bring their 
solar year to coincide with the lunar year, the five days were un¬ 
named and were devoied to festiiddes atEending the rebirth of the 
sun. Thus the old year ended on the night preceding the sun's 
rebirth and the new year began when the ceremonies ended five 
days later. Theu> to make their lunar year exactly coincide with the 
solar year, an extra day was added every fourth year. 

In taking their astronomical observations the Sumerians used a 
device almost exaedy like the I«£i Tiktiiiyrtii of the Peruvians and 
a number of these have been discovered in widely sepanited areas. 

Following the rdigious ceremonies attending the Birth of the 
Sun the holidays were given up to merry making, contests and 
g^es and the same procedure was foUow^ed by the Sumerians. 

Whether or not a court minstrel or poet laureate was selected by 
the Sumerians at this time we do not know, but we do know from 
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vBiious itiscripdors that there was a court bsid just as at the court 
of the Inca and that he was a very important peisanage. 

Both the Sumerians and the Incans held the rainbow as a sacred 
emblem and both the Sumerian kings and the reigning Incas tvore 
the rainbow emblem above their foreheads. Both, also wore the 
artificial bangs or fringes known as a horla, among the Incans as a 
pad to ease the pressure from the weight of their crowns, and both 



Fig. 34. Rahibow symhols 
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wore an upright plume of white feathers suimounted by scarlet 
feathers- 

Many aoiiuals aod inanimate objects were revered or held sacred 
by the and the Sumerians. In Pern the most sacred cxeattire 

was the big Andean goose and among the Sumerians and Egyptians 
the goose was also considered sacie<L 

There were many striking similarities between the Incas" and the 
Sumerian Idngs* forms of government Inscribed rectM-ds on a black 
diorite obelisk now in the Louvre in Paris gives full detail of the 
free institutions, the divisions of lands and the liberal government 
by the king of that era. Other records tell of the wise sy'stem of 
Saigon, which was foUotved when a race or territory was conquered 
and was very similar lo the system employed by the Incas. The 
Sumerian king did not possess absolute power hut ivas subject to an 
assembly or Pawkus composed of w'airiois and nobles who had the 
power to ratify or to reject the rulings and edicts of the king, just 
as die five Amautus and the Tribunal of Princes could ratify or 
annul any decree of the Inca. Abo, as in the case of the Inca^ die 
Sumerian king was compelled to lead his troops in warfare and to 
expose himself to the same dangers as any common soldier. 

In the Incan empire it was oolipatory for the Inca bo be the first 
to break ground and turn the earth with a golden spade whenever 
a new lemple or public building was to be erecteds and exactly the 
same custom prevailed among the Sumerians and several other 
civiliTed races of the Old World. Also, as in the Incan Empire, the 
monarch obliged to listen personally to complaints of his sub¬ 
jects. 

Even if the socialistic and governmental systems of the Incans 
and the Sumerians were not identical in every detail, we must re¬ 
member that fully tivo thousand years had elapsed between the 
time of King Menes and the beginning of the Incan regime in 
Pern, and that during that period great changes would have been 
made and that the rufcis, profiting by the experienoes of their fore¬ 
bears and their own^ would undoubtedly have devised a govern- 
menta] system best adapted to the people^ the conditions and the 
environment, Far more revolutigoary ^teratians have been made 
iu European governments, and in our own, for that matter, within 
the space of a century than existed between the ancient Sumetiaii 
and the Incan forms of government. 
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All descriptions of the Incai:>s> and imiomerable carvings^ paint¬ 
ings and designs on pottery:, prove that the Inca rode in a litter or 
sedan chair borne on the shoulders of nobles who ctHisidered this 
service a grrat honor, and this method of transporting royalty was 
a very ancient Old World custom. 

Many of the burial customs of the two races were very rimilar 
and both the Sumerians and the Incans of certain cults placed a 
metal disk in the roof of the mouth of the corpse and placed arri- 
fidal tears of various materials on the faceH:overing or mummy 
maslL 

Ceremonial and folk dances are very important clues to the re¬ 
lationship of raccs^ for details of costume and other matters persist 
unchanged through hundreds of years. In the highlands of Peru 
and Bolivia the men who take part in one dance v^-ear strange cape¬ 
like affairs of jaguar skin attached to two sticks resting own their 
shoulders and in some of the ancient Sumerian religious dances or 
rituals the same tvpe of capes made of leopard skin were worn* 
Several Pacific Island tribes also wear ceremonial capes of animal 
skin formed like those worn in Peru and Boli™. 

Although earlv Sumerian textiles are vay rare and the few that 
have been found are fragmentary, those from Susa or Shushan are 
pcacticaily identical with those of the pte-Incans in tlie type of 
weaving and the technique- 

As mentioned in a preceding chapter^ the ancient Peruvians had 
an advanced knowledge of medicine and suigery. Many of the 
medicines that they emploj^cd aie among our most valued and 
efficacious diu^ and remedies. Such for example as quinine, ct> 
came, sarsaparilb, aloes, rhubarb, iodine, borax, etc. They were also 
very capabk and expert surgeons and dentists. They successfully 
trepanned skulk, amputated limbs, performed abdominal opera- 
tionSt practised plastic surgery, filled, extracted and crowned teetb, 
and designed efficient artificial limbs and hands. No other Amer¬ 
ican race ever equaled them in these matters and it w'Duld seem 
as if they must have acquired their medical and surgical knowledge 
from some outside source. According to their records the Sumerians 
also were famed for their mediem and surgical knowledge and 
skill and King Menes wrote the first of all broks on human anat- 
omy, medicine and surgery. He dealt m great detail on anatomy^ the 
symptoms of many ailments and their remedieSi and it is said that 
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he even msdtuteid and taught a special priesthood concerning these 
matters, probably the earliest of all medical schools, m order that 
they might benefit bis subjects. Some of his medidnes were effica- 
dons and are still in use while others of course were nostrums. 
After his death and deification he often was referred to as the 
''^god of Healing/' He died in '*Urani land at the lake of the peak 
at the end of sunset land” and on a wooden cenotaph from Egypt 
it is recorded that he met his death in this far distant land through 
the bite of an insect called the Wr-nu. In the Aunam dialect of 
Bolivia any poisonous insect is known as a pii-uru although the 
name is more especially applied to the Black Widow spider. 

It w^uld not seem po^ible or within the realms of chance that 
all of these many resemblances between the Sumerians and andent 
Peruvians could he merely coincidence. And there are many times 
more. In the following pages 1 have listed forty-two important mat¬ 
ters that were identjcal or v^iy nearly sOp in both these ancient 
dvilizarions. 

1. Bearded figures representing a deity wearing a headdress made of 
the skin of a feline's hedd writh upst^dmg ears. 

2. Lion and jaguar g;xls with humanized faces^ 

3- A human figure standing hetw^een two Felines occasionally accom- 
paniftl hfy similar sjTubolic emblems. 

4. Figures of a vulture or condor-god with a head mask resonbling 
the likeness of a bird of prey. 

5. WaJls of the Cyclopean t)pe composed of enoimous, many-angled 
stones fitted together without cement or mortar. Peculiar to PenJr 
Asia Minor, and Greece. 

6. Secondary walls, often cm the above, made of plain rectanguLir 
blocks laid in regular tiers, 

7. Blind niches or recesses in the walls, 

S. Stmetures built of huge stone slabs locked together by means of 
metal keys or staples hammered into recesses cut in tbe stone. So 
far as known found only in Bolivia and Assyria. 

9. Wide-bladedp bng-handled battle ajces. Not used by any other 
American race; 

10. Maces with star-shaped or many-pointed heads. Not used by any 
c^er American race. 
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IL Maces with freMwmgifig heads axtached do the haft by chains or 
thongs. Not used by any ocher Americsiii race; 

IZ Slings of the Biblie^ type not in use by any other American race- 

13. Wooden shields cf a peculiar tj'pe earned by warriors of Peru 
and Asia Minor. 

14. Short-handled* heavy-bladed hoes^ 

15 . Plows of idendcal form noc employed hy any other American race- 

161 Shears with blades acmated by a sipriog used in shearing Hamas 

and alpacas. Not used elsewhere in America. 

17 . Balance scraies, steelyards and standards of linear measuremenr 

IS, Caps of the “Phry'gian"^ type with long moiMi and ear tabs- 

19. A calendrical system pmei^y the same. 

20. Similar devices for asnonamJcal observations, 

21. The ^'Birth of the Sun'* ceTemony and celebtaiion of the New Year. 

2Z Method of rekindling the sacred Eres by ix>njcentrating the sun*s 

rays. 

23. Sacred vessels used in ceremonial libations and drinkings known 
as jmehos. 

24h Holidays at the time of the Birth of the Sun. 

25. Court bards or minstrels, 

26. Adoration of the rainbow and the use of the rainbow symbol by 
the Sumerians of royal blood and the reigning Incas. 

27. The horin or royal fringe worn on the forehead of both the Sume¬ 
rian and Incan monarchs, 

28. Plumes or white and red feathers on the front of the crown of 
Sumerian and Peruran rulers, 

29. The gpose considered a sacred creature by both Sumerians and 
Incans. 

30. Similarities of governments of Sumeria and ancient Peru. 

31. Free schook or colleges where military ofUceis, ascrnnomeis* civil 
engineers^ etc. were trained. Esmblished and maintabied by the 
Incan and Sumerian governments, 

3Z Regular standing armies fully equipped and in uniform and a 
reserve force of trained soldiers maintained by Sumerians and 
tneans. 

33. Both the Inca and the Sumerian king were ohLig^ to lead the 
army in battle and to take equal risks with the soldiers. 

34 . Neither the ruling Inca nor Sumerian king were absolute mon- 
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aich^. Both were subject to a mbund or assembly of nobles who 
could ratify or reject any edict srf tire monaicb, 

35. Mwv buiM customs cl the Sumerians and andent Peruvians were 
the same, such as the use of masks ac false faces,^ placing a metat 
disk or plate m ihe rooF of the mouth of a corpse, placing artihcLal 
tears on the mask. 

36. The use of a jaguox^s skin made into a peculiar cap&like affair 
worn by the Incans in certain dances and precisely the same sort 
of garment worn hy natives cl certain South Pacific islands nnce 
tmder Sumerian rule. 

37* The same types of w^eaving and tedwisques found in trariles cf the 
Sumerians and the pre^Incans- 

38. Great knowledge of medidne and suigeiy common to both the 
Incans and the Sumerians. 

39. Over one hundred idendcal or very n^ly idenrical words with 
the same meanings in both the Sumerian and Peruvian languages, 

40. Names of god$ and le^r dddes the satire or very similar m both 
languages 

41* Sacred objects and matters pectainlng to religion the same or very 
nearly the same in both the Stimerian and Peruvian languages 

42. Sumerian Inscriptions and records agreeing peifectly with the tra¬ 
ditions of the Peruvians and Bolivians 


Among the more noteworthy examples of duplicate or very sim¬ 
ilar \voi&, names, etc., that have the same mennin^ in the Su¬ 
merian and Peruvian languages are the following: 

SrrH^IA?^ PERUVIAN 


VifiTJ— Kasha: King Sargon of 
Agade 

Shasuni: Another name for Sar- 
g™ 

Urukn: Menes* grandson^ Shar- 
Gani 

Esoti or Ea: God of Waters 

iNUAn Cptonounced Engur): The 
Sun god 

MiSHi: The dital Cat or bon god 

Kon^ God-King father of Sargon 
Cabo Shar-Cani) 


WiHA Kocha: The Bearded god 

Saycuwin: The Bearded god 

Unsocf: “Sem'^ of Wira Kodia 

Eniti: pne-Incan deity 
Inca nr Inti: The Sun god 

IsHi^ ""Keeper of the Cats" 
Kojf-WmA: Jaguar god 
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i^mehian 

Kunni King Mens s the Vul’ 
Hire god 

Toksn: King Mens after deifica¬ 
tion 

A Cultura! god 
Go-a: Mother goddess 
MiczA'iAB: LiLe uniD Jehovah 
Panasa or Pane-alla: A royal 
family 

MEmro: A nobk 
edter: Incanting priest 
Amatta: Coimcil of vyis* men 
MiGsr Sacred New Fke 
iMENTi: Sacied or occult 
CHaucMA: A ^qiie tower 
tasi-eava: Shrine or temple 
ILU: A talisman. Gods proxy 
apacha: Hill with reservoir 
£-AB$a: Baptismal font 
PACHAr Saoed driiildDg vesd 
VAi A priesE 
AAiENTj: Royal cemetery 

NowAt The sacred goose 
PANEtis: Cbundl or assembly 
ICOSHEB: Pure or holy 
CKiNii Creed or hdid 
tvana: Throne or seat 


pebuyiam 

Kormm-Trct: The Condor god 

Tonapa: a secondary deity 

Iraya! a lesss deity 
Goya or Codya: Mother goddess 
513C3AY2 Divine, Godlike 
Panama; The IzKa family name 

METTYOK: A noble 
Kotur-ttesi: A lesset deity 
Amauto: Couneillnis, Wise men 
MOSOE: The New Fire 
tCbiENTT^: Samd or ooeuk 
CfftrcPA: A stone towfir 
kajlaSata: a temple 
iLii: A cfmnn or mlismain 
apaeana: Hill urth reservoir 
apasd: fiaptisina] font 
PACHAS Sacred diinldng vessel 
ya-ta: Priest 

amencay: a bnnal place of no¬ 
bles 

Nun-u^ia: Sacred Andean goose 
PANEUSt Tribunal or council 
eogka: Pure or holy 
inny: Creed or belief 
tyaxa: Throne or seat 


hllSCBlXANEOUS WoRDS 


SIT MFfttA tJ 

aba: Negative word 
AiXAi Capable or able 
amara' a race 
attom: Great or mighty 
APD: Head of a family 


PERUVrAN 

iba: Negative word 
ALu: Capable nr able 
aimara: a tribe or race 
aton: Mighty or great 
Apu: Head cf a fomily 
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SUhlERlAN 

AT; Affix meaning many 
AKis: Eye 

ATUN: Mighty or great 
CAu: A hoii£e 

CUSH: Happiness or py 
Cata: The end or a remaaot 
Ca: You or thou 
CA-Al: This or that 
BAI.A: The plow 
We pr U5 

lAun'-Au: Place of the sdn|^g of 
bitijig insect 
lEHMs: Safe or secure 
15TEH; A star 
ima: Something 
iMENTi: Mysterious 
kata: a corpse 
kala: The moon 
KENYA: A ditch 

KiPt: MonLey 
KA^uuKi: Chief, Governor 
MTiTANi: Shore, coast 
ma: The world 
AiAK: River 

KHUNAS: Mote than one 
mukta: Pearl 
nuna: Water 
TAJTAt Father 
vui4CQt A kind of door 
Sahkj: Friend 
srvAS: Ring or circle 
tinya: Drum 
tag: The earth 

TtAfUi: Oort or tiger 
tiRANi: Belowt Beneath 

ubmana: To fell or to destroy 


peauviak 

A£: Affix meaning many 
AKiS: Eye 

AXuni Mighty OF great 
CAJ-j: A house 
cusm: Happiness or joy 
kata: Remnant or end 
ocAU : You or thou 
CHAi: This Of that 
hacla: The plow 
MAM: We or ns 
URU: Poisonous insect 

i£HMi: S^ety 

rsttTAJt: Star 
mf : Something 
iMENTtN: Mysterious 
eaya: a corpse 
(jofUla: The moon 
xenka: a ditch 
fTHFP i; Monkey 
cAziQUE: ChidF 
mttana: Shore 
mat: The world 
MAK: River 
kuna: Mote than one 
MU YU: Pearl 
una: Water 
tatta: Father 
FUNKA: A door 
sAHAKAt Friend 
sm: Ring or drcle 
tinya: Drum 

TEXSr-Munr: The earth (Muyu 
means round, a pearlp etc.} 
Ti-Ti: Jaguar or puma 
Uhani: People below. People of 
Ur Indians as an entity 
miMASi; To destroy* To go down 
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Slfl^IERlAN 

tmACUT: Setting sun 
umma: Ttfl head 

UTD: Home 

vinca: a farm 
a^a: Rum^-pbt:e oaine 
Cadzu: Place name 
Chanaan: Place name 
lOLi-MANit ''Shinmg jewel" 
Kanah: a place name 
PuRU: Pharaoh 
PuRU-Numj: Euphrates River 
Rrcah: Place name 
RuiiAC: Place Danie 


P£fiUVUN 

iPm-DRuCT: Setting sun 
oma: The head 
OTo: Home 
finca: a fann 

aija: Destroyed- A place name 

Cuzco: Place name 

Ckan<}han: Place name 

Tf f f-MANT: Mountain In Bolivia 

Cana: A place name 

Pehu: Place name 

Pemus: A river in Peru 

ReotBV: Place name 

Rim AC: Place name 
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